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THE  CITY  OF  DAMASCUS. 

XOoncluded  from  last  week.] 


This  terrible  outrage  was  not  unavenged. 
It  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  all  Europe, 
and  French  troops  were  landed  in  Beirut. 
This  stirred  the  Turkish  authorities  to  do 
something,  if  they  would  not  have  the  work  of 
punishment  taken  out  of  their  hands.  One 
morning,  as  Mr.  Crawford  came  into  the  streets 
of  Damascus,  he  saw  eight  of  the  ringlead¬ 
ers  hanging  from  the  projecting  beams  of  as 
many  houses.  Sixty-five  were  hung  that  day, 
while  a  hundred  and  ten  belonging  to  the  army 
were  shot,  among  whom  was  the  Pasha  of  the 
city.  By  such  prompt  justice  an  end  was  put 
to  these  bloody  scenes;  but  the  passion  and 
fury  were  only  checked,  not  destroyed:  the 
fire  is  still  smouldering  in  the  ashes,  ready  to 
break  out  again  with  any  fresh  excitement. 
In  the  late  war  in  Egypt  there  was  a  restless 
feeling  among  the  i>opulation  of  Damascus, 
which  was  apparent  to  the  eye  of  every  for¬ 
eigner.  The  Christians  felt  that  they  were 
again  in  danger— a  danger  which  was  only 
averted  by  the  English  victory  at  Tel-el-Kebir, 
and  the  entire  collapse  of  the  movement  of 
Arabi  Pasha. 

While  thus  kept  in  wholesome  restraint  by 
the  terror  of  English  arms,  Islam  is  compara¬ 
tively  a  harmless  thing;  its  chief  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  life  being  in  the  great  pageant  of  the 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  This  is  the 
event  of  the  year  in  the  Moslem  calendar. 
A  procession  such  as  can  only  be  formed  in 
the  East,  of  thousands  mounted  on  camels, 
files  slowly  through  the  city  amid  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  its  inhabitants,  and  streaming  out  of  a 
gate  which  bears  the  sacred  name  of  the  Gate 
of  God,  commences  its  long  journey  towards 
Mecca.  Forty  days  does  it  keep  on  its  march, 
which  with  the  days  spent  in  devotions  at  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  the  forty  days  of 
return,  make  fully  three  months  consumed  in 
this  holy  pilgrimage,  which  is  the  great  event 
of  the  pilgrims’  lives. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  Damascus  ?  Or 
is  it  to  have  any  future  save  one  of  gradual 
decadence  ?  What  is  to  become  of  these  old 
Oriental  cities  and  decaying  civilizations  ?  Of 
course  Damascus  will  continue  to  exist  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  There  will  always  be  a  city 
in  this  Plain,  whose  natural  fertility  will  sup¬ 
port  a  large  population ;  yet  the  city  may  de¬ 
crease  while  others  increase,  as  its  commerce 
drifts  away  from  it  to  other  points  more  access¬ 
ible  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  New  lines  of 
travel  by  land  and  sea  will  cause  other  cities 
to  spring  up  which  will  cast  into  the  shade  a 
city  that  lives  by  the  overland  trade  of  the  des¬ 
ert.  Ships  and  steamers  and  railroad  trains 
will  take  the  place  of  slow-moving  caravans ; 
and  though  Damascus  will  still  exist,  it  will 
not  be  the  Dama.scus  of  old. 

This  gradual  fading  away  of  life  seems  to  be 
typified  in  the  way  in  which  the  waters  which 
create  Damascus  suddenly  disappear.  They 
do  not  flow  on  to  create  other  cities,  but  sink 
into  the  earth.  It  is  a  singular  geographical 
fact  that  neither  the  Abana  nor  the  Pharpar 
extends  beyond  the  Plain  of  Damascus.  About 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  city,  they  lose  them¬ 
selves  in  a  marshy  lake  which  has  no  outlet, 
but  melts  away  in  the  sandy  waste,  so  that  at 
that  line  venlure  ^fjgetatiou  disappear, 
while  far  on  the  horizon  stretches  the  vast 
Syrian  desert.  Is  there  not  in  this  some- 
tliing  typical  of  these  Oriental  civilizations, 
which  have  no  force  to  flow  bejond  a  narrow 
bound,  or  to  civilize  any  desert  portion  of  the 
earth ;  and  of  this  ancient  city  which  dates  its 
existence  from  the  Father  of  mankind  ?  Da¬ 
mascus  has  a  great  name  in  history— a  name 
of  splendor— and  may  live  in  the  imagination 
of  the  world  along  with  the  city  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  But  its  greatness  is  a  thing  of  the 
l>ast,  and  in  the  coming  centuries  Damascus 
will  linger  on  the  Eastern  horizon  only  as  a 
glittering  dream.  H.  M.  F. 


made  them  a  butt  of  ridicule  before  the  scoffing 
crowd.  Ah,  how  often  is  this  scene  reenacted 
in  the  sad  exi>eriences  of  professors  whose  pre¬ 
sumptuous  boasts  end  in  failures,  and  in  the 
equally  sorry  experiences  of  churches  who  re¬ 
ly  on  certain  persons  or  machineries  to  “get 
up  a  revival”  without  the  almighty  ixjwer  of 
the  Holy  Spirit!  “Without  Me  ye  can  do 
nothing.”  Is  there  not  a  timely  lesson  for  us 
all  in  this  pregnant  incident  of  the  failure  of 
the  very  men  to  whom  Jesus  had promised  that 
they  should  cast  out  devils  in  His  name  ?  Yes ; 
but  He  never  makes  good  a  promise  even  to  His 
own  followers,  when  they  cut  loose  from  Him. 
With  Him,  everything;  without  Him,  nothing. 

Since  vital  union  with  Christ  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  all  success,  we  must  not  neglect  the 
means  of  maintaining  this  union.  Two  things 
He  pronounces  essential— prayer  and  -deni¬ 
al.  “  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer 
and  fasting.”  These  are  the  spiritual  disci¬ 
pline  which  nurture  faith  and  cement  the  con¬ 
nection  with  Him.  Prayer  couples  us  to  Jesus 
as  the  rail  way -operative  couples  the  motionless 
train  to  the  engine.  He  who  would  do  any  good 
work  for  Jesus,  must  attach  himself  to  Jesus. 
An  old  Scotchman  was  at  work  by  the  road¬ 
side,  on  his  knees,  breaking  stones  for  the 
highway.  A  parish  minister,  more  noted  for 
learning  than  for  grace  and  spiritual  power, 
halted  and  said  to  him,  “Aye,  Sandy,  Sandy! 
if  I  could  only  brak  my  hearers’  hearts  as 
thou  braks  the  stanes  ” ! 

“Gang  down  to  thij  knees,  mon”\  was  the 
quick  sharp  answer  of  the  stone-breaker.  It 
is  not  scholarship  or  eloquence,  no,  nor  even 
orthodoxy  that  converts  souls  to  God ;  we  must 
have  the  power  from  on  high,  the  power  that 
flows  in  through  our  union  with  the  Divine 
source,  Christ  Jesus. 

The  other  essential  is  denial  of  self— in  all  its 
subtle  disguises.  A  self-indulgent  professor 
has  no  power.  He  neither  moves  God  nor  his 
fellow-men.  Casting  out  the  devils  that  lodge 
within  and  the  evil  spirits  that  infest  the 
Church  and  society,  is  no  trifle.  You  who 
never  wrestle  with  stubborn  greedy  self,  and 
as  Paul  says  “give  it  a  black  eye”;  you  who 
never  wrestle  in  fervent  imi)ortunate  prayer 
can  never  accomplish  sucli  feats  of  grace. 
Loose,  world-loving,  self-indulgent  professors 
count  on  a  church-roll ;  they  count  nothing  in 
the  vineyard  of  labor,  or  on  the  battlefield. 
You  crin  no  more  make  a  holy  arri  vigorous 
Christian  out  of  such  material  than  you  can 
make  a  cannon  out  of  a  pine  log,  or  a  bayonet 
out  of  a  bullrush. 

Heart-union  and  life-union  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  are  the  secret  of  i)Ower.  “How  can  I 
grow”?  Cut  loose  from  self,  and  draw  your 
soul’s  sap  from  the  Vine;  abide  in  Him. 
“  How  can  I  move  my  Sabbath-school  class  ”  ? 
Bring  Jesus  with  you.  “How  can  my  church 
be  revived  ”  ?  Only  through  a  renewed  union 
with  Him  who  is  the  fountain-head  of  all 
power.  The  devils  will  stay  and  torment  us 
until  Christ  comes;  fervent  prayer,  self-re¬ 
nouncing  labors  and  consecrated  lives  will 
bring  Him.  With  Him  all  blessings;  without 
Him  nothing. 


near  friends,  we  tender  assurance  of  sympathy  and 
condolence,  and  our  prayers  that  Divine  support 
may  be  given  them  In  this  time  of  bereavement. 
To  our  brethren  of  the  Plymouth  Church  we  have 
only  to  say  that  our  hearts’  desire  and  prayer  to 
God  are  that  He  who  gave,  and  who  has  taken  away, 
the  pastor  in  whom  they  so  deeply  confided,  will 
still  care  for  them,  and  that  this  deep  afHi<;tion  may 
be  sanctified  to  them  for  their  spiritual  and  ever¬ 
lasting  good.  And  In  this  solemn  Providence 
which  has  so  mysteriously  taken  from  us  our  fel¬ 
low-laborer  in  the  Lord’s  ^neyard,  we  would  hear 
the  Master  saying  to  us  who  remain  *  Be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son 
of  Man  cometh.’  ” 


E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  publish  a  volume  of 
sketches  of  some  of  the  choice  spirits  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  under  the 
title  “Successful  Preachers.”  It  is  by  Rev. 
George  J.  Davies,  whose  connection  with  Exe¬ 
ter  College,  and  subseciuently  with  churches 
at  Eldon  and  Timsbury,  afforded  him  facilities 
for  the  task  here  undertaken  of  describing 
and  of  judging  fairly  such  men  as  Bishop  Sam¬ 
uel  Wilberforce,  Canon  Henry  Melvlll,  the 
Hares,  F.  W.  Robertson,  Charles  Kinsley, 
Dean  Stanley,  Prof.  Mozley,  and  going  be¬ 
yond  the  Episcoj^al  pale  for  a  little— Drs. 
Chalmers  and  Guthrie.  A  glance  is  also  taken 
at  “American  Preachers  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  ”  in  a  final  chapter,  but  it 
adds  not  at  all  to  the  value  of  this  volume, 
which  the  author  informs  us  is  intended  to  be 
a  companion  to  his  “  Papers  on  Preaching,” 
The  matter  of  both,  it  appears,  was  published 
originally  in  “The  Guardian.” 


Historical  Aaaodationi — Damaactu  once  a  Christian  City — 

■oslem  Fanaticism — The  Kaasacre  of  IMO — How  it  was 

Avenged — The  Pilgrimage  to  Hecca. 

Of  historical  associations  no  Oriental  city  has 
more  than  Damascus.  It  boasts  of  being  the 
oldest  city  in  the  world.  Indeed,  to  make  a 
“  clean  business  ”  of  the  matter,  it  points  to 
the  red  soil  of  this  Plain  as  the  very  dust  of 
the  earth  of  which  Adam  was  created !  Leav¬ 
ing  the  Damascenes  to  amuse  themselves  with 
such  fancies,  we  find  the  city  six)ken  of  in  the 
Scriptures  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham, 
“the  steward  of  whose  house  was  Eliezer  of 
Damascus.”  Among  the  localities  sacred  alike 
to  Jews,  Moslems,  and  Christians,  is  the  place 
where  stood  the  house  of  Naaman,  now  fitly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  hospital  for  lepers,  since  “  he  was 
a  leper.” 

To  the  Christian  visitor  Damascus  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  from  its  connection  with  the  con¬ 
version  of  St.  Paul.  That  his  conversion  took 
place  at  Damascus,  is  unquestioned ;  but  that 
is  not  sufficient  for  devout  believers :  they  must 
identify  every  locality  with  a  mathematical 
precision.  As  we  approached  the  city,  we  pass¬ 
ed  a  church  and  convent  which  are  said  to 
mark  the  “very  spot  ”  where  the  Aiwstle  was 
struck  down  by  light  from  heaven,  and  heard 
a  voice  asking  “  Why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  ” 
Within  the  city,  Mr.  Crawford  took  us  to  the 
house  of  Ananias,  the  scene  of  his  conversion. 
All  that  remains  of  the  house  is  the  cellar,  in 
which  is  an  altar,  at  which  those  who  are  over¬ 
come  by  the  association  can  kneel  and,  say 
their  prayers.  Outside  of  the  walls  the  i)lace 
Is  shown  where  the  fugitive  was  let  down  in  a 
basket,  to  make  his  escape  from  his  persecut¬ 
ors. 

Damascus  was  for  centuries  a  Christian  city. 
The  great  Mosque,  like  that  of  St.  Sophia 
in  Constantinople,  w’as  originally  a  Christian 
church.  But  time  brought  revolution.  The 
scholar  who  studies  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  the  East,  is  sometimes  tempted  to  ask  whe- 
^  ther  it  was  for  the  corruption  of  the  Eastern 
A  churches  that  a  voice  was  at  last  heard  in  the 
H^ply  place,  as  in  the  Temple  before  the  destruc- 
tiofi'of  Jerusalem,  saying.  Let  us  go  hence  ?  At 
last  the  spoiler  came.  But  the  imjwrtance  of 
Damascus  was  in  one  way  increased  by  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  as  it  became  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  Islam,  and  was  for  hundreds  of  years  the 
residence  of  the  Caliphs.  Somewhat  of  the 
feeling  of  awe  that  one  has  at  the  tomb  of  Na¬ 
poleon  or  of  Frederick  the  Great,  one  has  at 
the  tomb  of  Saladin,  the  worthy  antagonist  of 
Coeur  de  Lion.  Here  in  Damascus  they  keep 
his  dust,  in  a  mausoleum  close  by  the  great 
Mosque,  as  England  keeps  the  ashes  of  Wel¬ 
lington  and  of  Nelson  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s.  No  wonder  that  his  tomb  is  a  shrine 
for  the  faithful,  as  it  was  his  mailed  hand  that 
finally  struck  down  the  Crusaders,  and  gave  to 
Islam  the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  East  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  Now  that  his 
name  has  ceased  to  be  the  terror  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  we  can  do  justice  to  his  memory.  He  was 
not  only^^reat  military  chieftain,  but  a  great 
in  affairs  of  state  as  at  the  head 
of  his  army;  with  a  strong  sense  of  justice, 
which  restrained  the  fanaticism  of  his  soldiers, 
and  led  him,  when  a  conqueror,  to  treat  his 
enemies  with  chivalrous  magnanimity. 

In  later  centuries  the  imiMjrtance  of  Damas¬ 
cus  has  diminished.  After  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  the  Caliphate  was  removed  to 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  But  still  Dama.s- 
cus  is  one  of  the  centres  of  Islam,  where  the 
Moslem  spirit  survives  in  its  intensity.  It  is 
a  furnace  of  Moslem  fanaticism,  of  which  it 
gave  a  terrible  exhibition  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  In  the  year  1860  its.  impula- 
tion  were  greatly  excited  by  the  murderous 
'-^conflict  in  the  Lebanon  between  the  Druses 
and  the  Maronites — an  excitement  which  rose 
to  such  a  pitch  that  it  broke  out  in  one  of  the 
bloodiest  massacres  of  modern  times.  For 
three  days  the  city  was  given  up  to  murder,  and 
no  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  Christians, 
chiefly  heads  of  families,  were  slain  in  cold 
blood ! 

Mr.  Crawford  took  me  to  see  a  venerable  old 
man,  who  still  bears  the  marks  of  sword  cuts 
on  his  face,  and  who  escai)ed  almost  by  a  mir¬ 
acle.  Dr.  Meshaka  (father  of  the  young  phy¬ 
sician  whose  skill  we  had  tried)  was  a  <iuarter 
of  a  century  ago  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Christians  of  Damascus,  and  hence  was 
singled  out  as  one  of  the  first  objects  of  at¬ 
tack  ;  but  though  wounded,  was  not  killed,  but 
thrown  into  prison,  apparently  to  be  reserved^ 
as  a  distinguished  victim,  for  a  more  deliberate 
doom.  From  this  terrible  fate  he  was  saved  on¬ 
ly  by  the  intrepidity  of  Abdel  Kader,  who  has 
for  many  years  resided  in  Damascus.  These 
men,  though  one  a  Christian  and  the  other  a 
Moslem,  had  yet  been  attracted  to  each  other 
by  a  certain  natural  nobleness  in  each,  and  had 
become  fast  friends ;  and  when  the  rumor  came 
— or  it\nay  have  been  o*ly  a  suspicion,  afearor 
^  preserj^ment— that  his  friend  was  in  peril,  Ab¬ 
del  Kader  flew  to  the  rescue.  Hastening  to  the 
authorities,  he  demanded  to  know  where  he  was. 
They  denied  that  he  was  in  their  i)ower.  But 
they  were  dealing  with  one  whom  they  could  not 
deceive.  The  old  lion  rose  with  such  fury  as 
could  not  be  resisted.  That  imi)erious  temper, 
which  gave  him  such  power  over  the  tribes  of 
the  desert,  cowed  the  assassins  of  Damiiscus, 
*  and  they  revealed  the  secret  of  the  place  of 
confinement,  and  conducted  him  to  it,  opened 
the  doors,  and  Abdel  Kader  fell  into  the  arms  of 
his  friend,  whom  he  at  once  took  under  his  own 
protection,  and  conducted  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Seldom  has  history  recorded  a  more  touching 
instance  of  fidelity  in  friendship  between  men 
I  of  different  races  and  different  religions.  No- 
^  thing  was  ever  toid  of  Abdel  Kader  more  to 
^  his  honor.  And  now  the  venerable  old  man 
whom  he  saved  from  massacre,  I  saw  in  the 
Amidst  of  his  famiiy,  in  safety  and  in  i>eace. 
^A^e  found  him  reading  his  Bible ;  he  asked  Mr . 
^^Krawford  about  the  meaning  of  certain  j^ssag- 
He  had  {Missed  the  limit  of  four  score  (he 
eighty-four  years  of  a.ge),  and  was  waiting, 
^^[^^an  old  saint,  till  his  change  should  come. 

■ould  have  ended  in  an  exter- 


Dear  Dr.  Field :  When  I  wrote  you  my  New 
Year’s  letter,  I  thought  I  should  need  to  say 
little  more  about  Cleveland  for  some  time.  But 
the  very  next  week,  our  Old  Stone  Church  of 
blessed  memories,  within  whose  walls  had 
been  heard  words  of  wisdom  and  grace  from 
the  lips  of  Drs.  Aiken  and  Goodrich,  now 
dwelling  in  the  house  not  made  with  hands, 
and  Haydn,  not  yet  mustered  out  of  service, 
but  transferred  to  another  post,  and  Mitchell 
(whose  decision  in  regard  to  removal  has  dis¬ 
appointed  the  fears  and  realized  the  hopes  of 
his  loving  people),  went  up  in  smoke  and 
flames,  for  the  sin  of  being  found  close  to  a 
theatre.  Of  course  this  sad  event  must  be 
made  known  to  the  thousands,  who  from  other 
parts  of  our  land  had  worshii>ped  God  in  this 
holy  temple,  and  that  became  the  theme  of  my 
second  letter. 

And  now  another  topic,  but  happily  of  a 
more  cheering  character,  recalls  me  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  for  this  city  has  just  been  blessed  with 
meetings  of  extraordinary  interest.  Last  Sat¬ 
urday  there  came  to  our  city  messengers  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  to  set  before  our  c’nurches  the 
importance  and  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
Home  Missionary  cause.  On  Sunday  morning 
Dr.  William  C.  Roberts  addressed  a  large  con¬ 
gregation  in  our  Second  Church,  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson  in  Calvary  Chapel,  and  Rev.  D.  J.  Mc¬ 
Millan  in  Case-avenue  Church.  When  I  was 
living  at  Columbus,  a  young  Mr.  Roberts  was 
called  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
that  city,  as  successor  to  the  venerable  Dr. 
Hoge,  who  for  fifty  years  had  held  that  fort. 
From  there  ho  went  to  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  in 
time  became  successor  to  dear  Dr.  Dickson,  as 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  our  Home  Mission 
Board.  All  these  twenty  years  I  have  follow¬ 
ed  him  and  loved  him.  Of  Dr.  Jackson  I  can 
.say  little  that  would  be  new  to  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist,  for  Sheldon  Jackson  is  a 
household  name  throughout  the  Church.  His 
life  seems  like  a  romance.  Who  can  read  of 
his  hard  journeys  through  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  of  his  four  visits  to  Alaska,  and  of  the 
success  of  his  labors,  and  not  feel  that  he  has 
been  raised  up  for  the  work  he  has  accomplish¬ 
ed.  Mr.  McMillan  I  did  not  hear  during  this 
visit  to  Cleveland,  but  those  who  did  ai'e  elo- 
of  his  addre.ssea.  Utah  is  a 


BANGERS  OF  W.4R  IN  CHINA. 

The  following  is  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Happer, 
the  well  known  missionary  in  Canton,  dated 
Dec.  13th,  1883. 

My  dear  Dr.  Ellinieood:  For  three  days  we  had  a 
verj’  anxious  time — on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  Inst. 
The  Imperial  Commissioner  Pang,  who  has  come 
here  to  defend  Canton,  prepared  a  proclamation  in 
relation  to  prospective  war  in  China,  and  what 
would  be  necessary  to  be  done  then.  Before  offl- 
cially  issued,  it  was  surreptitiously  circulated  and 
sold  by  the  thousand  in  the  street,  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  war  had  been  declared,  and  that  for¬ 
eigners  ha»l  to  leave.  It  created  an  immense  ex¬ 
citement,  and  immediate  disturbance  was  threat¬ 
ened.  I  got  Consul  Seymour  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
Govemor-General,  to  inquire  if  it  was  a  true  and 
genuine  paper,  and  telling  of  the  evil  it  was  doing, 
and  the  danger  to  our  chapels  and  lives.  The  Gov¬ 
emor-General  immediately  sent  an  order  to  stop 
the  sale  by  arresting  all  the  newsboys  engaged  in 
selling  it.  We  stopped  opening  the  chapels  for  a 
few  days.  Other  official  papers  were  sent  out  cor- 


originally  in 

Harper’s  Magazine  has  begun  the  New  Year 
with  large  promise  and  corresponding  fulfil¬ 
ment.  The  frontispiece  of  the  February  num¬ 
ber,  The  Bible  Reading,”  is  an  illustration 
from  William  Black’s  novel,  in  course  of  pub¬ 
lication.  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe’s  “Nature’s  Se¬ 
rial  Story  grows  by  some  sixteen  pages,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  worthy  in  point  of  interest  of  its 
fine,  pictoriai  setting.  Dielman  and  Gibson 
are  giving  their  best  skill  to  this  work,  and 
later  on  we  suppose  both  the  author  and  his 
illustrators  will  take  on  the  genial  airs  and 
coloring  of  the  advancing  season.  Among 
other  profusely  illustrated  articles  are  “  The 
Upper  Thames,”  “At  Mentone,”  “A  Winter  in 
Canada,”  etc.  The  late  Dr.  J.  Marion  8Uma  la 


of  foreigners  in  the  treaty  ports.  This  would  .seem 
to  imply  that  France  does  not  intend  to  attack  any 
of  the  Chinese  ports.  The  Hong  Kong  Daily  Press 
says  that  it  has  reliabb3  authority  for  the  statement 
that  France  has  diplomatically  infornie<l  the  Treaty 
Powers  in  China  that  she  does  not  propose  to  at- 
ta(^k  any  of  the  Chinese  ports,  nor  to  declare  war 
against  China ;  that  in  case  the  Chinese  send  troops 
to  .\nnam  to  help  the  Annainltes,  of  course  the 
Frciu'h  will  fight  any  force  that  appears,  without 
asking  who  they  are.  If  these  statements  are  true, 
then  the  cpiietness  of  China  is  assured ;  for  the  na¬ 
val  forces  of  the  Treaty  Powers  are  sufficient  to 
suppress  any  outbreak  that  may  occur,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  foreign  residents.  So  I  hope  the  present 
excitement  will  soon  subside,  and  that  we  shall  be 
permitted  to  resume  our  usual  work. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  P.  Happeh. 


-  WU1&.D  I 

and  from  the  results  of  renewed  study  of  the 
grand  Epistle,  which  he  happily  pronounces 
much  greater  than  all  commentaries.  We 
strong  meat”  is  not  at  all 


need  not  say  its  _ 

disguised  by  the  Hartford  professor. 

“  The  Church  Idea  ”  is  by  the  new  rector  of 
Grace  Church,  this  city.  Dr.  William  Reed 
Huntington.  He  defines  it  as  “An  Essay  To¬ 
wards  Unity,”  and  it  is  written  with  excellent 
spirit.  Holding  naturally  to  the  necessity  of 
an  historical  basis  of  unity  of  the  Episco{>al 
sort,  he  yet  recognizes  and  approves  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  religious  thought,  to  more  and  more 
centre  around  the  person  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
It  is  a  brief  presentation  of  a  large  topic,  to 
which  we  may  refer  again.  It  has  already 
reached  a  third  edition.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Price  25  cents. 

“The  True  Genesis  of  Life”  is  among  the 
most  successful  of  recent  pamphlet  discussions 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  science. 
The  Putnams  are  now  called  upon  to  issue  it  in 
^aficond  edition^  Its  aiithnr  .TikIcta  R.  W-- 

W  rigm  ^  I  Wvy  CfB  " 

even  brilliant  writer,  and  he  states  and  refutes 
the  theories  of  the  materialists  of  the  day.  In 
the  words  of  a  contemporary,  “It  is  clearly 
shown  that  it  is  not  matter  in  motion  nor  evo¬ 
lutionary  processes  wliich  originate  life,  but 
that  a  life-i)rinciple— a  vitalizing  energy— pre¬ 
cedes  and  produces  all  living  organisms.” 

The  Continent,  Judge  Tourgoe’s  “Weekly 
Magazine,”  is  just  now  publishing  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  studies  in  natural  history 
by  that  excellent  Presbyterian  divine  and  emi¬ 
nent  observer  and  describer  of  insects,  and 
minute-life  generally.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook 
of  Philadelphia.  They  are  given  under  the 
running  title  of  “  The  Tenants  of  an  Old 
Farm,”  and  are  finely  illustrated  by  James  C. 
Beard  and  others.  The  Continent  has  reached 
its  fifth  volume  and  one-hundredth  number, 
and  is  now  published  in  this  city. 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  the  New 
York  Antliropological  Society,  organized  Dec. 
28th  for  the  study  of  the  history  and  mystery 
of  Human  Life;  not  so  much  in  its  archeeo- 
logical  and  ethical  facts,  as  in  its  psycholog¬ 
ical  phenomena.  Prof.  E.  P.  Thwing,  Ph.D., 
is  president,  and  A.  D.  Rockwell,  M.D.,  for¬ 
mer  partner  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  M.  Beard,  is 
secretary.  The  opening  address  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  printed,  and  affirms  the  reverent  atti¬ 
tude  which  the  true  scientific  spirit  demands. 
There  is  a  field  for  this  Society  to  cultivate. 

“Chronology,”  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-four 
pages,  is  devoted  to  a  theme  which  is  by  no 
means  new— that  of  a  true  Chronology  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  author  is  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Trennith,  who  holds  to  the  literal 
coming  of  Christ  before  the  Millennium,  and 
that  His  coming  is  near  at  hand.  He  holds 
also  that  “the  captivity  of  the  Jews  ends  in 
1883  or  thereabouts.” 


quent  in  speakini 


hand  of  this  young  laborer  in  the  vineyard, 
and  watered  by  rains  from  heaven,  many  a 
spot  is  there  beginning  to  blossom  as  tlie  rose. 

A  general  union  meeting  of  all  our  congre¬ 
gations  was  held  on  Sunday  evening  in  our 
beautiful  Euclid-avenue  Church.  Addresses 
\vere  made  by  Dr.  Jackson,  Miss  Robertson, 
and  Secretary  Roberts,  and  an  occasion  of 
more  thrilling  interest  is  seldom  known.  On 
Monday  morning  a  meeting  for  conference  and 


THE  UNIVERSAI.  SELF-IMSTUrCTOR.* 

It  is  not  always  the  books  which  bring  most 
rei)utation  to  their  authors,  that  render  most 
service  to  the  public.  There  is  a  class  of  book¬ 
makers  who,  though  they  do  not  stand  so  high 
as  authors  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  may  yet 
D»^  -  iiifruxova  of 

They  are  the  coinpiiPrs  or 


P03TJIILIEHARUNI31I  AHD  THE  STAlTDARDb. 

Rev.  S.  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  seems  to  have 
discovered  a  method  of  using  the  Standards 
which  will  purge  “our  churches,  our  pulpits, 
and  .  .  our  theological  seminaries  ”  of  all  pre- 
millenarianlsm,  and  consequently,  of  all  those 
who  hold  that  doctrine.  But  is  not  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  method  a  two-edged  sword  which  will  cut 
both  ways  ?  Let  us  see. 

In  the  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  23,  sec.  3, 
are  the  following  words 


useful  knowledge, 
other  men’s  thoughts— the  gatherers,  out  of 
many  fields  of  research,  of  scientific  discover¬ 
ies,  of  useful  inventions,  and  of  a  thousand 
things  which  it  is  useful  to  know,  and  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  greatest  benefit 
in  the  conduct  of  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
Such  a  task,  though  it  may  seem  easy,  is  often 
difficult.  The  business  of  selection  requires 
extensive  knowledge,  and  taste  and  judgment, 
to  choose  always  the  best.  The  work  f  the 
compiler  consists  in  making  himself  familiar 
with  all  the  reference-books  on  the  subject 
which  he  projioses  to  treat,  and  to  jiresent  the 
most  essential  and  valuable  points  of  that  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  lucid  and  readable  manner.  These 
reflections  have  been  suggested  to  us  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  volume  now  on  our  table,  which, 
though  printed  and  illustrated  in  the  style  of 
many  subscription  books,  yet  embodies  a  vast 
deal  of  learning  as  well  as  labor.  We  feel  a 
pride  in  it,  as  it  has  been  prepared  by  a  young 
friend,  who,  though  an  American  by  birth, 
spent  twelve  years  abroad,  till  he  became  as 
familiar  with  French  and  German  as  with  his 
native  tongue,  and  who  here  turns  his  varied 
attainments  to  practical  account.  We  under¬ 
stand  the  book  has  been  already  a  very  great 
financial  success,  the  benefit  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  accrues  more  to  the  enterprising  publish¬ 
er  than  to  the  indefatigable  editor. 

Mr.  Berg  is  about  to  issue,  from  the  press  of 
P.  F.  Collier,  another  illustrated  subscription 
book  on  “  Painting,  Poetry,  and  Song,”  from 


ter  last  October.  But  no  words  can  fully  rep¬ 
resent  the  impressions  which  lier  addresses 
give.  So  pleasing  in  personal  presence,  so  cul¬ 
tured  in  manner,  so  ready  in  speech,  so  full  of 
heart  as  well  as  of  thought,  so  consecrated  in 
spirit,  and  withal  so  modest  and  unpretentious 
is  she,  that  she  carries  conviction  and  persua¬ 
sion.  She  is  still  in  deep  mourning  for  her  fa¬ 
ther,  the  sainted  Lewis  Hamilton,  who  three 
years  ago  closed  his  life  as  a  missionary  in 
Colorado.  For  these  constant  services  Mrs. 
Walker  receives  nothing  but  her  travelling  ex¬ 
penses. 

Miss  Robertson  is  the  granddaughter  of  that 
heroic  missionary'.  Dr.  Worcester,  who  with 
Mr.  Butler  was  fifty  years  ago  persecuted  and 
imprisoned  in  Northern  Georgia  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  the  Creek  Indians.  She  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  a  teacher 
in  the  seminary  at  Okmulgee,  if  I  do  not  mis¬ 
take  the  name.  For  a  portion  of  her  time  she 
is  detailed  to  special  services  by  the  Home 
Board,  and  in  every  i)lace  tliat  she  visits  she 
awakens  deep  interest  and  sympathy.  She  is 
a  young  lady  of  marked  ability,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  the  esteem  in  which  she  is  held.  To 
hear  her  plead  for  “  my  poor  Creek  Indians,” 
goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  lier  hearers. 

Mrs.  Walker  has  in  special  charge  the 
schools  and  the  teachers  in  Utah  and  other 
Territories.  Dr.  Jackson  represents  Alaska. 
Until  I  heard  him  I  thought  that  I  pos-sessed 
a  fair  degree  of  knowledge  of  Alaska,  but  in 
hearing  him  I  soon  felt  my  ignorance.  Of  its 
vast  extent,  its  immense  resources  in  timber, 
furs,  fisheries,  coal,  silver,  and  gold,  I  found 
that  I  knew  but  little.  Of  that  long  line  of 
Aleutian  Islands,  extending  thousands  of  miles 
of  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Indian 


'As  Christ  would 
have  us  to  be  certainly  persuaded  that  there 
shall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  both  to  deter  all 
men  from  sin,  and  for  the  greater  consolation 
of  the  godly  in  their  adversity,  so  will  He  have 
that  day  unknown  to  men,  that  they  may 
shake  off  all  carnal  security,  and  be  always 
watchful,  because  they  know  not  at  what  hour 
the  Lord  will  come,  and  may  be  ever  i)repared 
to  say  ‘Come  Lord  Jesus,  come  (luickly.’ 
Amen.” 

Of  this  section  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  says;  “The 
designed  effect  of  the  aptitude  of  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  time  of  the  second  advent 
and  general  judgment  in  which  the  saints  are 
placed,  is  that  they  should  regard  it  as  alway'S 
immediately  impending;  that  they  should 
look  forward  to  it  with  solemn  awe,  and  yet 
with  joyful  confidence ;  and  hence  in  view  of 


WITH  CHRIST,  EVERYTHING— WITHOUT 
HIM,  NOTHING. 

By  Rot.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Nine  of  our  Lord’s  disciples  once  addressed 
to  Him  privately  the  question  “  Why  could  not 
we  cast  him  out?”  They  had  lately  made  a 
most  mortifying  failure  in  their  attempt  to 
cast  out  the  demon  which  possessed  and  tor¬ 
mented  a  poor  lunatic  boy.  The  reply  of  the 
Master  was  a  very  unexi)ected  and  humbling 
one ;  He  told  them  plainly  that  the  fault  was 
entirely  in  themselvea  It  arose  from  their  lack 
of  faith,  or  in  other  words,  from  their  want  of 
vital  connection  with  Him  as  the  divine  Fount- 
head  of  all  power.  In  their  own  strength, 
which  was  weakness,  they  had  essayed  to  work 
a  miracle,  and  they  only  found  a  new  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  “Without  Me  ye  can  do 
nothing.” 

We  limit  the  conception  of  true  faith  too 
much ;  it  is  not  so  much  an  opinion  or  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence  in  Christ,  as  it  is  a  transac¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  which  unites  our  weakness  to 
His  strength,  our  guiltiness  to  His  atoning 
grace,  our  ignorance  to  His  knowledge,  our  un¬ 
worthy  selves  unto  Himself.  The  parable  of 
“  the  Vine  ”  describes  it  exactly.  Just  as  long 
as  we  abide  in  Christ,  we  are  endowed  with  su- 
l^ernatural  grace;  we  can  bear  the  rich  fruits 
of  the  Spirit ;  we  can  remove  mountains ;  tor¬ 
menting  evil  demons  are  dislodged ;  but  divorc¬ 
ed  from  His  omnipotence  we  are  utterly  pow¬ 
erless. 

Casting  out  devils  is  no  boy-play ;  and  when 
men  undertake  to  conquer  long-seated  habits 
by  their  own  simple  resolution,  they  common¬ 
ly  fail.  The  drunkard  makes  his  solemn 
pledge  of  abstinence,  musters  uj)  his  will  i)ow- 
er,  and  sets  his  own  barricade  of  rushes  across 
the  old  abominable  habit ;  but  the  first  torrent 
of  temptation  sweeps  it  away  and  he  is  back  in 
the  ditch  again.  He  did  not  grapple  his  hold 
on  the  Divine  strength;  a  partnership  with 


sorrow.  Phil.  iii.  20,  Col.  iii.  4,  5,  James  v.  7. 
It  is  their  duty  also  to  love,  ivatck,  wait  for,  and 
hasten  unto,  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  Luke  xii. 
35-37,  1  Cor.  i.  7,  8,  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10,  2  Tim.  iv. 
8,  2  Peter  iii.  12,  Rev.  xxii.  20.”  Commentary 
on  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  answer  to  the  88th  Question  of  the 
Larger  Catechism,  which  the  Doctor  quotes  in 
part,  reads  as  follows :  “  Immediately  after 
the  resurrection  shall  follow  the  general  and 
final  judgment  of  angels  and  men ;  the  day 
and  hour  whereof  no  man  knoweth,  that  all 
may  watch  and  pray  and  be  ever  ready  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.”  Now  can  anyone  who 
believes  that  there  is  to  be  a  millennium  of 
righteousness  and  peace  on  earth  before  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  in  glory  and  in  judgment, 
“sincerely  receive  and  adopt”  these  clear 
statements  in  our  Standards  of  the  imminence 
of  that  coming  ?  It  cannot  possibly  be  done  if 
we  adopt  the  Doctor’s  method  of  applying  the 
Standards  to  premillenarians.  Such  an  ipsis- 
sima  verba  plan  of  expurgation,  thoroughly 
applied,  would  leave  in  our  churches,  our  pul¬ 
pits,  and  our  theological  seminaries,  only  those 
who  believe  that  Satan  has  been  bound  al¬ 
ready,  and  we  are  now  enjoying  the  millenni¬ 
um  of  peace  and  righteousness  predicted  by 
the  prophetic  Word.  At  least,  the  ordinary 
l>ostmillenarian  must  go  as  well  as  the  premil- 
lenarian  ;  for  if  the  Standards  are  against  the 
one,  they  are  just  as  clearly  against  the  other. 
Let  us  have  pence. 


*  The  UiilvorHal  Self-Instructor  and  Manual  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Reference,  including  many  Vocabularies  and  Care- 
fuily-com  piled  Tables.  Handsomely  Illustrated,  with 
Original  Drawings.  Edited  by  Albert  Ellorv  Berg,  aided 
^  an  Efficient  Corps  of  Specialists.  I'ublislied  by 
Toiomas  Kelley,  17  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have  just  issued 
an  authorized  (thirty  cents)  edition  of  Mr. 
Froude’s  “  Short  Biography  ”  of  Luther.  We 
trust  it  will  be  widely  read,  for  certainly  no 
more  attractive  sketch  of  the  Great  Reformer 
has  apiteared.  The  accomplished  narrator  ra¬ 
ther  chides  English  indifference  to  the  event 
which  has  been  so  generally  celebrated  in  oth¬ 
er  Protestant  countries.  But  Britain  intends 
to  remain  Protestant,  though  little  account  is 
made  of  the  birthday  of  Knox  by  the  Scots,  or 
of  the  martyrs  of  Smithfield  and  Oxford.  Lu¬ 
ther’s  influence  was  not  confined  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  The  author  reminds  his  British  public 
that  without  Luther  there  would  have  been 
either  no  change  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  a  change  purely  political.  And  he 
fully  recognizes  the  beneficence  of  his  career : 
“  Luther’s  was  one  of  those  great  individuali¬ 
ties  which  have  modelled  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  modelled  it  entirely  for  good.  He 
revived  and  maintained  the  spirit  of  piety  and 
reverence  in  which,  and  by  which  alone,  real 
progress  is  possible.”  No  better  Protestant— 
or  rather  anti-Papal— tract  has  recently  been 
issued  for  general  circulation  in  England,  than 
this  “Short  Biography.” 


A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co.  are  publishing  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Chautauqua  Language  Series,  and  the 
latest  issue  is  entitled  “First  Spanish  Book 
after  the  Natural  or  Pestalozzian  Method.” 
Now  that  we  are  coming  into  closer  relations 
with  Mexico,  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
mother  tongue  of  a  ix>pulation  larger  (so  it  is 
claimed)  than  now  siwak  the  English  language  I 

It  is  announced  that  the  once  very  useful 
publication.  The  Book-Buyer,  is  to  be  revived 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  Feb.  1.  The  Critic 
says  of  it :  “  For  ten  years,  beginning  in  1867, 
The  Book-Buyer  was  eagerly  read  by  book- 
lovers,  who  found  in  Mr.  Welford’s  monthly 
letter  from  London  literary  information  they 
could  not  find  elsewhere.  These  letters,  we 
believe,  are  to  be  resumed,  and  other  attrac¬ 
tive  features  will  be  added.  Fifty  cents  a  year 
is  the  subscription  price.” 

Dr.  Schliemann’s  “  Troja  ”  is  just  issued  by 
the  Hari^ers.  Prof.  Sayce  contributes  a  prefa¬ 
tory  defence  of  the  author,  in  which  he  charges 
his  critics  with  the  utterance  of  off-hand  judg¬ 
ments  and  theories  “  without  first  having  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  the  elementary  princi¬ 
ples  ”  of  archmology. 

“With  THE  Poets,”  by  Canon  Farrar,  forms 
No.  104  of  Funk  &  Wagnall’s  Standard  Library 
Series.  A  twenty-flve-cent  volume  cannot,  of 
course,  contain  everything ;  but  the  selections 
are  made  with  excellent  taste,  and  not  the 
least  attractive  and  instructive  feature  is  the 
learned  Canon’s  prefatory  dissertation  of  twen¬ 
ty  pages.  _ 

(Ilassell’s  Family  Magazine  (739  Broadway)  is 
a  new  candidate  for  American  favor,  and  ^ves 
much  in  the  way  of  passable  illustration  and 
miscellaneous  contents  for  the  price— fifteen 
cents  monthly,  or  $1.50  a  year. 


westward , 

races,  of  their  heathenish  superstitions,  and  of 
their  desire  for  instruction ;  and  the  blessed  re¬ 
sults  of  the  labors  of  Mrs.  McFarland  and  oth¬ 
er  teachers,  I  found  that  I  had  almost  every¬ 
thing  to  learn.  After  the  representations  we 
had  of  distinct  departments  of  our  great  work. 
Secretary  Roberts  wove  these  separate  patches 
into  one  whole,  and  spread  out  before  us  the 
broad  Home  Missionary  field,  and  pressed  up¬ 
on  us  the  solemn  duty  of  giving  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  to  all  parts  of  our  great  country.  I  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  the  visit  of  these  dear  brethren 
and  sisters  will  result  in  larger  contributions 
in  this  city,  and  in  more  earnest  prayers  for 
the  success  of  our  Horae  Missionary  work. 
May  I  not  hope  that  the  reading  of  this  letter 
will  awaken  elsewhere  also  a  like  interest  and 
a  generous  liberality. 

Before  closing,  let  me  say  another  word  con¬ 
cerning  our  translated  Brother  Collins.  He 
was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church,  but  he 
was  none  the  less  one  with  us  who  are  called 
Presbyterians.  At  the  last  meeting  of  our 
ministerial  brotherhood,  we  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  minute  in  regard  to  our  great  loss,  which 
many  of  his  friends  will  doubtless  be  pleased 
to  read  in  Thf  Evangelist  ; 

“  Words  cannot  express  the  soR'ow  and  pain 
which  the  unexpected  death  of  our  beloved  brother, 
Rev.  GharlcA  'Terry  Collins,  has  given  us.  His 
marked  ability,  his  thorough  scholarship,  his  large- 
hearted  manliness,  and  his  admirable  social  quali¬ 
ties  excited  our  admiration.  But  his  earnest  (3hris- 
ti.in  life,  bis  consecration  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
his  power  as  a  prtracher  of  tlie  Gospel,  his  tender 
and  longjng  desire  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
his  unllinching  faithfulness  as  a  pastor,  secured  for 
him  our  honor  and  our  love.  To  Mrs.  Collins  and 
her  chfcldren,  to  the  venerable  parents  and  other 


THE  COOU  NAME  THAT  .A  FAITHFL'I.  MISSHO.V- 
ARY  LEAVEN  BEHIND  HIM. 

A  corresjmndent  in  Fostoria,  Ohio,  writes; 

“I  read  with  great  pleasure  the  article  in  your 
late  issue  with  reference  to  the  missionary  labors 
of  Elisha  P.  Swift.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
Shorter  Catechism  wliich  I  received  from  him  per¬ 
sonally  one  Sabbath  afternoon  at  a  Sabl)ath-8chool 
meeting  in  Allegheny  City.  I  sat  under  his  preach¬ 
ing  in  Allegheny  City  several  years,  and  though 
dead  many  years,  I  am  sure  he  is  speaking  yet. 
He  presented  my  father  and  motlier  with  his  photo 
on  their  leaving  Pittsburgh,  which  always  had  a 
conspicuous  place  on  our  walls,  and  ‘  we  boys  ’  of 
the  family  always  looked  upon  him  as  the  next  man 
to  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  when  home  on  a  visit  (now 
in  the  far  West),  I  took  a  good  look  at  him  again ; 
and  when  the  last  great  day  comes,  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  hundreds,  like  myself,  who  will  rejoice  in 
seeing  good  old  Dr.  Swift.” 


<TitH|  massacre  w 
^utV'H  of  the  Christian  ixipulation  of  Da- 
WcuY  had  not  the  Turkish  authorities,  who 
were  slbposed  to  have  encouraged  the  first 
outbreak,  become  alarmed,  and  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to^ut  a  stop  to  the  shedding  of  blood; 

gthe  slaughter  had  continued  three 
Uook  families  that  had  been  deci- 
the  castle  for  protection.  Here 
oi;d  saw  fifteen  thousand  i)oor  crea- 
Itivcs  from  their  homes,  trembling 
it  the  gates  should  be  thrown  oi>en 
be  given  into  the  hands  'of  niur- 
i  had  been  done  at  Der-el-Kamar, 
>  Christian  poi>ulation  was  first  dis- 
the  Turks,  and  then  left  unprotected 
i  of  the  Druses,  by  whom  twelve  hua- 
inhumanly  massacred ! 


Our  Board  of  Publication  is  extending  its  op¬ 
erations,  and  making  its  publications  much 
more  accessible  to  the  Church.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Business  Committee,  it  was 
stated  that  the  stock  could  now  be  obtained  at 
the  Philadelphia  prices  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  New  York  city,  N.  Y. ;  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio ;  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Omaha, 
Neb. ;  Eienver,  Col. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Indianai>- 
olis,  Ind. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Halifax,  N.  S. ;  London,  Ont. ;  Montreal,  Que¬ 
bec. 


tent  commander.  Sheridan  is  away  at  Win¬ 
chester  and  his  gallant  troops  are  surprised 
and  driven  back ;  he  comes  dashing  on  the  field, 
rallies  the  discomfited  “boys  in  blue”  and 
turns  a  rout  into  a  triumph.  Separate  the  bril¬ 
liant  leader  and  the  regiments,  and  you  have 
defeat ;  unite  them  and  you  have  victory.  This 
is  the  secret  of  success  or  of  failure  with  every' 
Christian,  every  i>astor  and  every  church.  God 
does  not  work  without  agents ;  and  we,  with¬ 
out  God,  are  as  pitiably  helpless  as  the  nine 
IK>or  disciples  were  when  one  devil-ridden  boy 
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THE  LITE  GEOBOE  W.  LAKE. 

Seimon  preached  in  the  Kadison  Square  Preebjteriaii 
Church,  Jan.  13, 1884. 

By  Ber.  CEAS.  H.  FABKHUBST,  D.B. 

“And  I  beard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me, 
Writo,  Bleeaed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.”— 
Rev.  xiv.  13. 

This  quotation  from  the  Revelation  proba¬ 
bly  suggests  to  you  that  the  real  text  of  dis¬ 
course  this  morning  is  to  be  a  personal  one. 
We  stand  to  one  another  here  in  the  relations 
of  a  great  Christian  family.  We  are  one  in 
the  aims  that  we  are  pursuing,  the  hopes  we 
are  cherishing,  the  interests  we  are  maintain¬ 
ing,  and  the  legacies  we  are  enjojing.  Such 
community  of  concern  works  among  us  free¬ 
dom  and  mutual  confidence.  When,  therefore, 
anything  befalls  us  as  a  congregation,  it  is  a 
natural  instinct  to  make  the  event  matter  of 
simple  and  familiar  conference  together. 

There  is  being  maintained  among  us  a  con¬ 
tinuous  church  life.  One  goes  away,  another 
comes.  And  yet  there  is  an  identity  which  is 
preserved  even  in  the  midst  of  change,  and 
which  survives  every  addition  and  all  subtrac¬ 
tion,  so  that  we  are  truly  but  a  later  chapter 
of  the  church  worshipping  here  a  generation 
ago,  an  earlier  chapter  of  the  church  that  will 
be  worshipping  here  a  generation  hence.  This 
eonsideration  gives  great  meaning  to  an  organ¬ 
ization  such  as  this,  putting  us  as  it  does  into 
so  responsible  relation  to  the  generations  that 
will  succeed,  and  holding  us  in  so  dear  and 
blessed  relation  with  the  generation  that  has 
gone  before. 

And  this  reflection  gains  greatly  in  weight 
with  us  at  a  time  when  an  event  transpires 
which  touches  us  in  the  person  of  one  who  has 
himself  composed  so  much  of  the  past  history 
of  this  church.  We  are  rapidly  taking  leave 
of  the  first  stadium  of  our  history.  There  are 
few  left  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  they  help¬ 
ed  to  father  this  church.  In  this  respect  the 
death  of  your  first  pastor  was  an  event  that 
was  not  only  serious  in  what  it  denoted,  but 
solemn  in  what  it  suggested.  It  suggested 
that  this  church  was  becoming  an  historic 
thing.  An  institution  does  not  begin  to  be¬ 
come  historic  till  a  generation  is  by,  and  new 
men  stand  in  the  stead  of  its  founders.  In 
this  sense  of  getting  away  in  such  a  manner 
from  onr  first  years,  there  is  mingled  an  unut¬ 
terable  sadness.  When  we  have  moved  out 
from  port  and  discharged  our  pilot,  and  the 
continent  behind  is  out  of  sight  and  nothing 
remains  to  remind  us  of  the  old  moorings,  we 
are  overtaken  by  an  inexpressible  sense  of 
loneliness :  the  future  looks  long  and  big  and 
vague,  and  lies  against  our  soul  as  a  burden 
and  a  dread.  It  is  not  simply  that  in  Mr.  Lane 
we  have  lost  one  who  from  the  first  has  been 
actively  identified  with  this  church  and  a  gov¬ 
erning  spirit  in  all  its  movements,  but  it  is  that 
in  his  removal  we  are  reminded  that  we  are 
become  very  nearly  a  distinct  generation  from 
that  by  which  this  church  was  inaugurated. 
With  the  departure  of  one  after  another  of 
these  silvery-haired  counsellors  and  fathers. in 
Israel,  there  is  forming  within  us  more  and 
more  the  feeling  which  children  have  when 
for  the  first  time  they  come  back  to  the  old 
homestead,  with  father  and  mother  both  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  churchyard. 

So  that  these  years  are  with  us  serious  and 
solemn  ones.  At  such  a  time  more  than  at  any 
other,  a  church  is  liable  to  diverge  from  the 
line  along  which  it  was  originally  projected. 
The  repeated  removal  from  our  fellowship  and 
counsels  of  those  who  have  been  ora<5l6s  and 
strong  towers— I  do  not  undefstaad  how  it  can 
.Jiaye  any  other  effect  than  to  knit  In  the  hearts 
of  sueh  of  U!^  as  are  by  comparison  young  in 
our  church  responsibilities  here,  the  meshes  of 
a  staunch  and  a  jealous  conservatism.  And 

Wimuplf  to  Ivb  on 

scrvatism.  Something  the  same  is  true  of  a 
church  as  holds  of  any  structure  built  to  sus¬ 
tain  weight— the  beams  overlap.  All  of  us— 
who  are  especially  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  this  church,  without  the  surrender 
of  anything  personal  to  ourselves — have  had 
shape  given  us,  and  impulses  communicated  to 
us,  by  those  who  were  active  in  sounding  the 
keynote  of  the  history  of  this  church.  The 
beams  overlap.  God  lets  Himself  be  known 
as  a  Conservative.  The  Joshuas  are  made  to 
train  with  Moses  before  the  disappearance  on 
Pisgah.  The  Elishas  are  i)ermitted  to  walk 
with  the  Elijahs  before  the  mantle  falls  at  the 
Jordan.  God  lets  the  church  down  with  gen¬ 
tle  gradualness  from  decade  to  decade,  and 
from  generation  to  generation.  And  now, 
standing  as  we  do  by  the  freshly -mounded 
grave  of  one  who  has  been  eminently  conserv¬ 
ative  in  all  his  relations  to  this  church,  while 
we  are  not  going  to  stand  with  our  face  toward 
the  past  but  toward  the  future,  we  are  never¬ 
theless  going  to  stand  squarely  down  upon  the 
unswerving  line  that  has  been  projectetl  from 
the  i)ast,  with  hearts  that  are  true  to  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  this  church,  loyal  to  its  history,  and 
faithful  to  the  precious  memories  of  the  great, 
the  good,  and  the  wise,  to  whom,  under  God, 
this  (burQb  so  largely  owes  its  past  success 
and  present  power/ 

And  now— hot  at  all  as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Lane, 
but  that  the  young  men,  esi>eclally,  of  our  con¬ 
gregation  may  know  what  sort  of  a  thing  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  by  the  grace  of  God  to  be, 
and  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is  who,  with  gentle 
dignity  and  quiet  power,  has  been  moving  in 
and  out  among  us  these  forty  years— I  want  to  j 
specialize  three  or  four  qualities  of  the  man, 
in  order  to  the  admonition,  instruction,  and ' 
encouragement  of  those  who  may  have  the 
same  natural  powers  as  he,  and  the  same  oj)- 
portunities  of  service  as  he,  but  who  will  have 
to  look  sharply  to  their  footsteps,  and  suppli¬ 
cate  long  and  humbly  the  God  of  all  strength, 
if  they  will  score  so  deep  a  record  as  he,  and 
bequeath  so  grand  a  memory.  And  in  order 
most  readily  to  get  his  life  before  us,  it  will 
best  serve  our  purpose  to  introduce  here  the 
Minute,  which  has  just  gone  ui)on  the  records 
of  the  Session  of  this  Church,  only  premising 
that  it  was  prepared  and  adopted  by  men  whose 
prolonged  and  intimate  association  with  Mr. 
Lane  enables  them  to  express  themselves  with 
an  appreciation  as  intelligent  as  it  is  tender : 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  Dec.  30th,  1883, 
our  beloved  fellow-elder,  George  W.  Lane,  was 
suddenly  called  from  active  service  on  earth  to 
higher  service  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Lord. 

“  Help,  Lord ;  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  for 
the  faithful  fail  from  among  the  children  of 
men.”  These  are  the  words  which  first  spring 
to  our  lips  when  we  hear  that  such  a  man  as 
he  has  fallen  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  that  his 
voice  is  hushed,  and  his  warfare  is  ended.  An¬ 
other  of  the  props  on  which  we  have  been 
leaning  more  than  we  knew,  has  been  taken 
from  under  our  hand.  Another  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  agencies  with  which  our  faith  has 
been  unconsciously  associated,  has  suddenly 
been  withdrawn,  and  we  are  thrown  back  im¬ 
mediately  uixjn  God.  Resting  then  upon  Him, 
with  cheerful  confidence  in  the  arm  of  His 
strength,  and  with  calm  acquiescence  in  His 
holy  will,  we  would  put  on  record  our  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  beneficent  life  that  has  just  been 
ended,  and  for  the  victory  over  death  that  has 
just  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Lane  was  a  good  man.  There  is  no  man 
who  has  ever  known  him  in  any  of  the  varied 
relations  of  a  busy  life,  who  will  noteotio  and 
endorse  this  characterization  without  hesita¬ 
tion  and  without  reserve. 


No  added  words  can  do  more  than  to  specify 
very  imperfectly  some  of  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  that  helped  to  make  him  the  man 
he  was. 

By  nature  he  was  endowed  with  a  sturdy  in¬ 
tellect,  sound  judgment,  high  courage,  and  a 
strong  will.  Whatever  enlisted  his  energies 
he  took  hold  of  with  a  vigorous  grasp,  and 
held  on  to  with  unfiinching  tenacity.  He  had 
a  quick  insight  into  practical  affairs;  and 
while  amenable  to  argument,  never  hesitated 
to  stand  by  his  own  convictions,  and  to  stand, 
if  need  be,  alone.  His  absolute  truth  and  in¬ 
tegrity  were  never  called  in  question.  His 
word  was  his  bond ;  and  his  indexible  sense  of 
justice  was  only  equalled  by  the  tenderness  of 
his  heart. 

These  qualities  made  him  a  leader  in  spite  of 
himself,  for  his  native  modesty  inclined  him  to 
avoid  the  conspicuity  into  which  he  was  in¬ 
evitably  forced  in  a  community  like  this. 
Such  a  man  was  needed,  appreciated,  and  ap¬ 
propriated,  until  his  strength  suddenly  gave 
way  under  the  multiplied  burdens  from  which 
he  never  had  shrunk,  and  he  fell  at  last  on 
that  very  ixathway  of  service  in  which  his  foot 
had  never  faltered. 

But  whatever  Mr.  Lane  might  have  been  by 
natural  endowment,  he  was,  above  all  and  dis¬ 
tinctively,  a  Christian.  When  in  his  mature 
manhood  he  first  bowed  his  will  and  his  heart 
to  the  Lord  w’ho  had  bought  him,  he  surren¬ 
dered  himself  in  entire  consecration.  Hence¬ 
forth  “every  thought  w’as  brought  into  captiv¬ 
ity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.”  Everywhere 
and  always  he  was  loyal  to  God.  No  man  ever 
had  occasion  to  question  where  he  stood,  ©r  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  profession.  His  effi¬ 
ciency  as  a  Christian  worker  was  never  weak¬ 
ened  by  any  of  those  speculative  doubts  and 
difficulties  by  which  many  less  practical  minds 
are  disturbed.  His  faith  was  rooted  and  ground¬ 
ed  in  itermnal  experience,  and  was  kept  fresh 
and  strong  by  active  exercise.  He  “knew 
Whom  he  had  believed,”  and  he  walked  ia  the 
light  of  that  knowledge.  One  ruling  principle 
controlled  the  whole  man.  All  the  force  that 
was  in  him  by  nature,  and  all  the  tenderness 
that  was  hidden  away  in  his  heart,  Avere  trans¬ 
muted  into  Christian  force,  Christian  tender¬ 
ness,  drawn  from  God  and  devoted  to  man. 
Faithful  in  that  which  is  least; /aif/t/uZ  also  in 
much— “faithful”  is  the  one  word  which  best 
describes  the  man. 

To  speak  adequately,  and  with  particularity, 
of  his  8i)ecial  relations  to  our  own  church, 
would  be  to  v'rite  the  history  of  the  church  it¬ 
self.  One  of  its  original  members,  he  was  from 
the  first  actively  identified  with  all  its  inter¬ 
ests.  When  in  the  now  half-forgotten  days  of 
early  struggle  and  unlooked-for  embarrass¬ 
ment,  the  new  enterprise  was  threattmed  with 
irremediable  disaster,  Mr.  I^ane  was  the  effi¬ 
cient  instrument  in  God’s  hand  for  turning 
failure  into  success.  The  work  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Committee  was  essentially  hie  work,  and 
the  edifice  in  which  a  whole  generation  of  our 
Church  has  worshipped,  stands  as  a  lasting 
memorial  of  his  energy,  his  courage,  and  his 
self-devotion. 

But  valuable  and  indispensable  as  his  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  to  the  material  interests  of  our 
church,  we  shall  miss  him  most  of  all  in  its 
higher  and  spiritual  relations.  To  both  its 
branches— the  Madisotj  f;quare  and  the  Mis¬ 
sion— he  gave  devoted  and  systematic  service 
with  a  faithfulness  that  cannot  be  o.erstated, 
anu  with  results  for  good  Uliat  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. 

And  aow  this  good  and  faithful  servant  has 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  The  work  he 
left  behind  him  devolves  ujAon  us  as  a  sa<!red 
tru.st.  We  shall  never  cease  to  miss  his  genial 
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in  p<.-rmanent  possession  the  inspiration  of  iiis 
precious  memory,  and  the  living  power  of  his 
luminous  example.  And  so  tve  sorrow  not  as 
those  who  have  no  hope.  “  He  has  fought  a 
good  fight;  he  has  finished  his  course.”  A 
life  full  of  usefulness ;  a  death  fuH  of  consola¬ 
tion.  “  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  Pe/we.” 

And  now  I  want  in  the  first  place  to  remark 
to  the  young  men  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  Mr.  Lane  that  is  quite  just  or  alto¬ 
gether  to  the  puri)ose.  In  no  attempts  that  I 
have  ever  made  at  characterization  have  I  en¬ 
countered  so  great  difficulties. 

Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  quali¬ 
ties  that  we  can  predicate  of  him,  a  great 
many  pleasant  things  that  we  can  say  about 
him;  but  when  we  are  through  saying,  and 
have  put  all  our  predicates  in  one  arm  of  the 
balance,  and  his  grip  on  men  and  society  in 
the  other,  we  find  that  our  predicates  weigh 
very  light.  We  have  not  explained  the  man. 
We  have  not  accounted  for  the  unchallenged 
mastery  which  that  man  exercised  OA’er  men, 
over  this  church,  over  this  city.  For  some 
four  years  I  have  walked  with  him  in  relations 
of  quite  close  intimacy.  But  I  recall  scarcely 
a  sentence  that  he  spoke  during  that  time  - 
,  bftve  never  been,  specially  Impresfled  by  any¬ 
thing  that  he  said  or  that  he  did.  And  yet  he 
served  me  as  he  did  every  one  that  came  with¬ 
in  his  personal  reach.  Unconsciously  to  him¬ 
self,  I  supixise,  certainly  unconsciously  to  me, 
he  <iuietly  attached  me  by  a  skein  of  subtile 
influence,  which  held  me  while  as  a  willing 
satellite  I  gravitated  around  him  ;  and  when  I 
came  back  last  Thursday  night  after  a  few 
days’  absence,  New  York  was  lonely  without 
him.  I  felt  as  I  imagine  a  magnetic  needle 
might  feel  on  waking  up  and  finding  its 
polarity  gone.  It  is  of  no  account  that  I  have 
been  affected  in  that  Avay,  only  as  it  reflects 
the  experience  that  others  have  had  that  have 
stood  in  any  near  relation  with  him.  And  it  is 
not  in  the  scope  of  analysis  to  straighten  the 
matter  out  or  make  it  plain.  In  faA*t,  here  as 
every-where,  the  more  perfect  the  object,  the 
man,  the  character  that  is  being  scrutinized, 
the  more  impotent  does  analysis  show  itself  to 
be  as  an  instrument  of  explanation.  The  far¬ 
ther  you  push  your  analysis,  the  less  trace 
there  will  be  of  the  thing  you  are  in  pursuit  of. 
The  atmosphere  sustains  life ;  but  analyze  it, 
and  either  of  its  separate  elements  will  destroy 
life.  The  smaller  the  segments  into  which  you 
reduce  the  human  body,  the  less  you  find  left 
of  the  life,  which  is  the  supreme  fact  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  The  whole  is  vastly  more  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  The  choicer  the  object  or 
character  you  are  attempting  to  understand, 
the  more  certain  it  will  be  that  its  true  mean¬ 
ing  is  its  aggregate  meaning.  Aggregation, 
not  segregation ;  synthesis,  not  analysis.  -For 
the  ordinary  run  of  characters  analysis  an¬ 
swers  the  purpose.  As  a  rule  the  meaning  of  a 
man  is  lodged  mainly  in  some  special  procliv¬ 
ity  or  aptitude  of  the  man.  The  average  man 
is  a  fragment— some  specific  i)eculiarity  set 
loose  and  incarnated.  The  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Lone  was  that  he  was  not  i)eculiar.  His  eccen¬ 
tricity  lay  in  his  concentricity ;  in  the  balanc¬ 
ing  of  dissimilar  aptitudes,  and  the  eciuipoise 
of  complementary  elements.  Now  symthesis  is 
a  difficult  matter ;  but  if  I  were  to  venture  up¬ 
on  it,  and  were  to  attempt  to  specify  the  four 
quadrants  whose  combination  in  Mr.  Lane 
forms  the  most  i)erfect  circle  of  human  char¬ 
acter  that  I  have  ever  known,  I  should  say 
Will,  Love,  Sense,  and  Fidelity;  neither  of 
them  in  its  separateness,  but  all  of  them  in 
their  conjunction  and  mutual  interfn.sion. 

We  have  usecl  the  illustration  of  the  quad¬ 


rant  and  the  circle,  but  every  circle  implies  a 
centre  around  which  the  quadrants  are  drawn 
and  combined  in  symmetrical  union  to  com¬ 
pose  the  circle.  That  in  Mr.  Lane  around 
which  everything  that  was  constituent  of  him 
centered,  was  his  fellowship  with  his  divine 
Father  and  Redeemer.  Mr.  Lane  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  That  was  the  core-fact  of  the  man. 
Other  facts  fall  into  relations  of  harmony  only 
when  surveyed  from  that  outlook.  The  relig¬ 
ious  element  was  not  in  him  an  affix,  an  ad¬ 
dendum.  It  was  an  ingrained  matter,  coex¬ 
tensive  with  him ;  present  and  operative  every¬ 
where  in  him.  Puncture  the  live  tree  at  any 
place,  and  you  find  that  it  is  alive  just  at  that 
place.  Touch  Mr.  Lane  at  any  point,  and  you 
found  him  a  Christian  just  at  that  point.  I 
have  specified  four  prominent  elements  in  his 
character.  His  Christianity  made  itself  felt 
as  a  working  factor  in  each  of  those  four  ele¬ 
ments,  penetrating  his  will  and  softening  it; 
permeating  his  affections  and  chastening  them ; 
busying  itself  with  his  intelligence  and  clari¬ 
fying  it ;  entering  into  his  fidelity  and  hallow¬ 
ing  it.  The  drop  of  water  is  not  part  hydro¬ 
gen  and  part  oxygen,  but  all  of  it  is  both.  So 
in  the  character  we  are  considering.  It  is  not 
that  a  part  of  it  was  secular  and  a  part  of  it 
religious  ;  all  of  it  was  both.  No  verbal  prop¬ 
osition  can  reconcile  those  two  aspects  of  life ; 
but  a  life  can,  and  Mr.  Lane’s  life  did.  No 
blade  so  fine  can  be  introduced  into  his  char¬ 
acter  as  to  divide  between  its  secular  and  its 
Christian  threads.  Therefore,  he  never  look¬ 
ed  out  of  place.  Whether  handling  the  city’s 
money,  presiding  at  the  dinner  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  or  sitting  here  at  the  Lord’s 
table  and  distributing  the  bread  and  wine,  he 
was  felt  to  be  in  his  element;  there  was  nothing 
incongruous.  With  him  the  visible  and  the 
invisible  pleasantly  interpenetrated  each  oth¬ 
er.  It  cost  him  no  strain  to  pass  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  transaction  to  the  attitude  and  act  of  de¬ 
votion,  just  as  the  healthy  eye  is  not  conscious 
of  any  adjustment  when  it  turns  to  look  from 
the  ground  to  the  stars.  There  was  no  doffing 
of  one  mood  and  donning  of  another  in  coming 
from  Front  street  to  our  room  of  prayer ;  some¬ 
thing  as  we  are  not  obliged  to  suspend  respi¬ 
ration  in  order  to  give  the  pulse  a  chance  to 
beat.  It  was,  therefore,  the  meet  congruous  I 
conclusion  of  his  earthly  life  that  he  should 
step  so  directly  from  his  office  on  Saturday, 
into  the  presence  of  his  Lord  on  Sunday. 

And  all  of  this  thorough  and  constant  work¬ 
ing  of  the  religious  element  in  him  admits  of 
definite  explanation.  Mr.  Lane  was  convert¬ 
ed.  His  spiritual  birth  was  as  definite  a  fact 
in  his  life  as  his  physical  birth.  At  the  age  of 
about  thirty  he  gave  his  heart  to  the  Lord ; 
that  robust  will  of  his  he  yielded  to  the  Lord 
in  one  decisive  act  of  absolute  surrender. 
Christianity  was  not  with  him  primarily  a 
matter  of  ethical  delicacies  or  moral  i/rctti- 
nesscs,  but  an  affair  of  the  will,  totally  yielded 
to  God.  He  was  not  eonverted  by  instilments, 
but  a  good  deal  as  Paul  was  converted — the 
Apostle,  by  the  way,  for  whom  Mr.  Liine  had 
supreme  admiration,  as  was  natural ;  they  had 
much  in  common.  With  him  it  signified  ev¬ 
erything  to  kneel.  That  first  kneeling  settled 
his  life.  Everything  since  has  been  built  on 
that  prime  foundation  of  absolute  surrender. 
He  was  henceforth  God’s  man.  Now  that  is 
the  ultimate  fact  in  that  great  and  good  man’s 
life.  We  are  at  the  point  now  where  all  the 
radii  ineet,  from  which  the  whole  circle  is 

drawn.  I 

There  are  some  things  about  him  that  it  Is 
interesting  to  think  of  in  that  connection. 
Standing  in  this  personal  relation  to  God, 
duty  always  meant  with  him  something  di¬ 
vine,  something  whicfi,  left  him  no  ootjpicToi 
tue  hiatier.  Any  position  which  ho  him¬ 
self  culled  to  fill,  was  with  him  a  divine  call¬ 
ing.  God  was  at  his  elbow.  Whatever  he  did  | 
in  that  position,  therefore,  he  did  us  for  God. 
And  therefore  he  was  always  in  his  place.  You 
could  always  count  on  Mr.  Lane.  In  giving 
out  a  notice  for  a  meeting,  I  always  knew  there 
would  be  one  there  beside  the  sexton,  even  if  I 
was  not.  Four  or  five  weeks  ago  he  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  a  Sunday  evening  service.  The  next 
day  he  said  “  I  wasn’t  down  last  night.  I  was 
pretty  tired,  and  it  was  stormy.”  I  remarked 
to  a  friend  shortly  after,  “  I  am  afraid  that  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end.”  It  is  a  great  tiling 
to  have  such  men  around  that  when,  in  spite 
of  weariness  and  storm,  they  are  not  in  their 
place,  you  are  apprehensive  that  they  may  be 
near  their  end.  Mr.  Lane  was  a  beautiful  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  persever¬ 
ance  of  the  saints.  With  him  the  right  was 
not  a  conventional  affair  nor  a  mental  abstrac¬ 
tion,  but  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  the  con¬ 
science.  It  had  therefore  ui)on  him  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  a  personal  hold.  It  was  his  meat  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  A  gentleman  who  for  forty- 
five  years  had  stood  in  intimate  busine.ss  rela¬ 
tions  with  him,  whose  business  transactions 
with  him  amounted  to  millions  of  dollars,  said 
“  In  looking  over  this  whole  iieriod  of  almost 
half  a  wntqry,  there  is  not  a  speck  upon  Mr. 
Lane’s  dealings  with  me  that  I  would  wish  to 
erase.”  Ho  had  convictions  then,  and  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He  was  stalwart 
in  his  beliefs  because  he  felt  that  he  Inul  got¬ 
ten  at  God’s  mind  in  the  matter;  and  l^ecause 
others  thought  as  he  di<l  miwle  him  no  strong¬ 
er,  and  because  others  did  not  think  as  he  did 
made  him  no  weaker.  When  a  tower  is  built 
down  directly  on  tlie  solid  rock,  it  needs  no 
other  towers  standing  around  to  keep  it  erect. 
Being  the  only  one  to  hold  a  particular  view, 
never  made  him  lonely.  Ho  was  n#ide  of  the 
stuff  that  the  martyrs  were  made  of.  If  he  had 
lived  in  the  old  dispeu-sation,  his  name  would 
have  stood  somewhere  in  the  eleventh  of  He- 
[  brews,  in  the  roll-call  of  “  the  elders  who  ob¬ 
tained  a  good  report  through  faith.” 

Mr.  Lane  was  a  safe  counsellor.  The  severe 
truthfulness  of  the  man  made  it  easy  for  him 
to  find  the  truth,  and  in  a  short  and  simple 
way  to  state  it.  His  mind  moved  directly  to 
the  root  of  a  matter.  His  Christianity  emptied 
him  of  self  .so  that  his  thoughts  were  left  to 
work  in  the  clear.  Prejudice  was  shut  out  of 
conference.  It  held  of  him  what  the  Lord  said 
of  Himself,  “  My  judgment  is  just  because  I  seek 
not  mine  own  will  but  the  will  ©f  the  Father 
which  sent  Me.”  And  his  conclusions  and 
findings  were  regularly  justified  by  the  issue. 
Integrity  clarified  intelligence.  Honesty  re¬ 
moves  the  film  from  the  eye.  A  selfish  man  is 
never  a  safe  umpire.  Selfishness  in  an  arbi¬ 
trator  is  like  certain  kinds  of  freight  loaded  in 
a  vessel  which  deflect  the  needle.  His  judg¬ 
ment  was  continually  sought  in  contested 
cases.  He  was  recognized  to  have  what  David 
calls  “truth  in  the  inward  [)arte.”  This  sin¬ 
gleness  of  eye  was  in  him  a  genius  for  deciding 
cases  on  their  merits.  To  a  lifelong  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend  he  said  “I  would  decide  a  case 
against  you  ju-st  as  soon  as  against  anybody 
else.”  Mr.  Lane  illustrates  the  fact  that  a 
man  can  live  a  long  and  active  business  life  in 
New  York  and  keep  his  heart  pure  and  tender 
and  his  conscience  undeliled.  He  handled 
gold  without  his  mind  becoming  yellowed  by 
it  or  his  affections  metallized.  He  was  like  the 
sunshine  which  brightens  the  soil  without  be¬ 
coming  soiled  by  it.  The  ship  is  not  wrecked 
by  getting  into  the  water  but  by  the  waters 
getting  into  the  ship. 

He  lllu-strates  the  fact  that  simple  manhood, 
unrecommended  by  high  lineage,  material  in- 
heritam-H'.  or  scholarly  endowment,  will  win 


its  way  and  create  for  itself  a  place— a  place 
that  it  is  not  in  the  scoiie  of  birth  to  arrogate, 
culture  to  reach,  nor  money  to  buy.  Sweet 
Integrity  is  easily  imperial.  Money  will  extort 
the  shows  of  reverence;  but  money  is  not 
known  even  by  name  in  that  hidden  chamber 
of  the  heart  where  men  keep  the  sanctities; 
and  the  soul’s  true  homage  yields  itself  only  to 
majestic  sweetness.  A  city  may  without  ex- 
l>ense  don  the  habiliments  of  grief,  and  crape 
and  funereal  parade  be  nothing  more  than  a 
crafty  ruse  to  hide  the  dryness  of  the  eyes  and 
the  hollowness  of  the  regard;  but  when  the 
deep  waters  of  a  great  town  are  stirred  by 
death’s  invasion,  it  is  because  of  the  passage 
hence  of  a  soul  that  is  regal.  The  profoundest 
tribute  yet  offered  to  Mr.  Lane’s  memory^ — far 
in  advance  of  all  eulogies  spoken  or  speakable 
—was  the  audience  gathered  in  this  church  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral,  a  solid  phalanx  of  strong 
heads  and  snowy  hairs,  a  silent  confession  to 
the  kingliness  of  goodness. 

Here  then  is  one  more  added  argument  for 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  is  worth 
what  it  will  produce.  A  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits.  Grandeur  is  not  the  child  of  delusion. 
Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns  nor  figs  of 
thistles.  When  Atheism,  Agnosticism  or  Infi¬ 
delity,  either  one  of  them,  will  produce  a 
George  W.  Lane,  then  I  will  pause  and  review 
my  creed ;  but  till  then  I  shall  consider  it  wiser 
philosophy  to  go  on  reading  and  preaching  the 
words  of  the  sacred  Scripture  which  saith 
“  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.” 

“I  AM  READY.” 

Paul,  looking  death  by  martyrdom  in  the 
face,  exclaimed  “I  am  ready.”  And  why? 
Because  from  the  day  of  his  conversion  he  had 
been  ready  for  every  call  of  duty  in  the  service 
of  his  ascended  Lord  and  Redeemer.  This 
Christian  readiness  by  a  hearty  consecration 
to  work  for  Christ,  is  what  the  churches  need 
to  make  the  Week  of  Prayer  with  which  the 
year  has  opened  fruitful  in  saving  results. 
The  inspiration  of  numbers  frequenting  the 
altars  of  prayer  for  six  days  in  concert,  may  be 
and  will  be  evanescent  in  its  influence,  unless 
the  personal,  humbling  review  of  the  past,  and 
self-demying  devotion  to  Jesus  in  His  redeem¬ 
ing  work  for  the  future,  brings  the  people  of 
God  to  the  position  of  unhesitating  readiness 
to  cooperate  with  a  faithful  ministry  in  the 
harvest-work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  a  sure 
Iirophecy  of  the  “times  of  refreshing,”  and 
assurance  of  joy  in  heaven  among  the  angels, 
would  be  the  earnest,  tearful,  prayerful  decla¬ 
ration  from  the  lips  of  even  a  fxnnparatively 
small  number  of  the  neminal  friends  of  Christ 
and  His  cause,  “  I  am  ready.”  And  what  inex¬ 
pressible  joy  will  it  be,  when  with  Paul  we 
stand  on  the  margin  of  the  earthly  field  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  look  into  eternal  scenes,  if  we  can  say 
as  he  did,  with  victorious  faith,  “  I  am  ready.” 

P.  C.  H. 


Ojr  iiirUoiottiS  Dvess. 

The  Independent : 

There  are  good  reasons,  in  our  jinlgment,  for 
redlining  and  making  permanent  the  whisky 
and  tobacco  tax.  One  reason  we  find  in  the 
large  revenue  which  the  tax  will  yield  to  the 
Government,  and  in  the  fact  that  by  continuing 
it,  a  much  larger  margin  will  be  left  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  a  sound  discretion  in  the  readjustment 
o£  our  tariff  aystem,  without  at  all  adoi>ting  the 
vagaries  of  the  Free  Traders. 

Another  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  whisky 
and  tf^bacco  belong  to  the  category  of  what  are 
called  “‘luxuries,”  and  not  necessaries  of  life. 
It  is  a  good  eoonomiciil  rule  to  tax  the  latter 
«vii  lip-iit.ly  !iH  Dossiblo,  in  consistency  with  the 
wants  of  the  GovoiTin/ont,  uinoo  men  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  them,  and  taxation  undoubtedly 
increases  their  cost  to  the  consumer  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  good  a  rule  to  im¬ 
pose  heavier  tax  burdens  upon  the  former, 
since  their  use  is  not  a  matter  of  aec(*88ity,  but 
of  simple  choice  in  the  gratification  of  fancy  or 
of  appetite. 

We  would  apply  this  principle  to  whisky  and 
tobacco  as  a  tiiird  reason,  not  only  because 
these  articles  are  luxuries  and  will  hence  bear 
taxati  >n,  but  also  because,  as  used  by  most 
men,  they  are  positively  hurtful  luxuries,  and 
lead  to  a  vast  horde  of  evils,  physical,  moral, 
and  social,  in  the  body  politia  If  taxation,  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  these  hurtful  luxuries, 
will  serve  to  lessen  their  use,  it  will  while  yield¬ 
ing  a  levenue,  incidentally  bring  an  important 
benefit  to  huiii an  society.  We'ean  see  no  good 
reason  why  the  latter  motive  should  not  be 
taken  into  the  account  in  framing  a  system  of 
taxation.  The  greatest  benefit  to  the  people 
is  alwaj's  a  legitimate  consideration  in  legislat¬ 
ing  on  any  subject. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  Congress¬ 
man  Kelly  ill  his  proposition  to  sweep  away  all 
internal  revenue  taxes.  Let  us,  for  the  reasons 
abo^  stated,  retain  the  whisky  and  tobacco 
tax,  which  will  be  almost  wholly  paid  by  the 
drinkers,  the  smoker's,  and  the  chewers  ;  and 
if  the  increased  expense,  as  compared  with  that 
of  untaxed  whisky  and  tobacco,  shall  serve  to 
limit  the  use,  then  so  much  the  better  for  them 
and  for  society. 

The  Observer: 

Why  d  >08  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  rise  to  the 
statesmanship  required  to  cut  down  at  tince 
by  law  tne  number  of  shops  in  which  liquor 
may  be  sold  in  the  State  ?  Surely  there  is  no 
sane  man  who  supposes  there  is  need  of  more 
than  one  saloon  for  every  five  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children.  And  if  the  number  were 
restricted  to  that,  no  wrong  would  be  done  to 
any  one;  every  man  who  wants  liquor  could 
get  it,  but  there  would  not  be  a  quarter  the 
quamity  consumed  there  now  is  in  the  ten 
thousand  saloons  of  this  city.  There  would 
still  remain  *2,400,  a  number  far  exceeding  the 
needs  of  the  metrop  lis.  Wo  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  the  sale  will  be  confined  to  the 
medical  and  mechanical  wants  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  to  this  end  we  would  labor  to  create 
a  public  sentiment  to  sustain  the  requisite  leg¬ 
islation.  The  State  of  New  York  Ls  far  behind 
some  of  the  Western  and  Southern  and  all  of 
the  l&istern  States,  but  It  will  come  up  to  the 
work  with  a  rush  before  a  great  while. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  we  see  that  Mr. 
Thomas  In  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Olin  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  oL  this  State,  have  each  introduced  a 
propositiTO  to  submit  to  the  people  a  Prohibi¬ 
tory  Amendment  to  the  Constitutian.  In  the 
lower  house  it  is  referred  to  the  Ckmimittee  on 
Internal  Affairs,  and  will  probably  be  reported 
on  favorably.  If  the  proposition  is  adopted, 
we  may  have  the  question  in  a  shape  to  be  act¬ 
ed  on  sooner  than  we  expected. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer ; 

In  announcing  tlie  cessation  of  his  harm¬ 
ful  lectures,  the  Rev.  Heber  Newton  u.sserted 
the  right  of  “freedom  of  teaching.”  Indeed, 
the  tenor  of  his  announcement  was  that  he 
yields  a  right,  or  docs  m>t  claim  the  exercise  of 
a  right,  because  he  is  disposed  to  meet  a  courte¬ 
ous  request  (of  Assistant-Bishop  Potter)  with 
courtesy.  Those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Newton 
constantly  assert  this  light  of  “  freedom  of 
;  teaching.”  But  no  man  in  a  body  organized 
[  upon  certain  principles  and  f  -r  the  maintenance 
of  the  principles  has  such  a  freedom,  unless  he 
has  been  forced  against  his  will  to  j»ln  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Mr.  Newton  is  in  Ihe  Episcopal 
Church  voluntarily  and  his  freedom  in  it  is 
limited.  He  can  leave  it  and  free  himself  from 
those  limitations,  but  while  he  remains  in  it  he 
is  bound  as  an  honorable  man  not  to  assail  its 
principles  or  faith.  More  than  this,  no  man 
has  a  freedom  to  teach  what  is  untrue  or  harm¬ 
ful — no  man  has  a  right  t<>  do  so.  To  do  so  is 
an  abuse  of  freedom,  is  unlawful  and  injurious 
license.  It  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  it  free¬ 
dom.  A  man  can  do  it,  he  has  ability  to  do  it, 
but  he  is  not  free  to  do  it.  He  is  under  obliga¬ 


tions  and  limitations  as  a  member  of  society 
which  has  rights  to  be  regarded  and  observed. 
No  man  has  any  more  right  to  stab  and  wound, 
to  cripple  and  kill,  if  he  can  correct  moral  and 
religious,  social  and  political  and  financial  in¬ 
terests,  than  he  has  to  stab  and  wound  and  kill 
the  bodies  of  his  fellows.  Indeed,  the  assaults 
so  often  made  on  established  principles — as, 
for  instance,  the  assault  of  socialism  upon  the 
right  of  a  man  to  the  results  of  his  own  indus¬ 
try  and  thrift — are  worse,  are  more  criminal, 
more  vicious,  more  injurious  than  those  upon 
the  body,  because  they  wound  tlie  mind,  the 
conscience,  the  soul  of  man.  The  men  to  whom 
the  freedom  to  make  such  attacks  is  denied  are 
not  persecuted  or  vilified  or  abused  in  any  way. 
Especially  the  men  who  have  voluntarily  unit¬ 
ed  with  an  oiganization  made  to  assert,  main¬ 
tain,  and  publish  certain  truths  and  principles, 
have  no  freedom  to  assail  those  truths.  They 
are  free  to  leave  the  organization.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  precisely  what  nearly  all  of  these  icon¬ 
oclasts  have  no  disposition  or  intention  to  do. 
Their  desire  is  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  held 
in  a  respectable  positioH  by  the  Church,  while 
endeavoring  to  destroy  the  declared  faith  of 
the  Church. 

The  Cliristian  Advocate : 

Last  week,  in  the  village  of  Brownsville,  in 
the  town  of  New  Lots,  about  two  miles  from 
Brooklyn,  a  case  of  amazing  superstition  (if 
any  superstition  could  be  amazing  in  this  age) 
came  to  light  in  a  tragical  manner.  There  is  a 
little  community  of  men  and  women  called 
“  Faith  Believei-s.”  They  have  four  homes  be¬ 
sides  the  one  at  New  Lots,  all  of  them  being  in 
the  West,  and  one  of  them  in  Chicago.  Robert 
J.  Jlaynes,  who  was  an  elder  among  them,  died 
Dec.  21.  They  will  never  employ  a  physician. 
An  inquest  was  held,  and  a  verdict  of  death 
from  consumption,  was  rendered.  Nine  days 
after  his  death  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
found  the  body  was  still  in  the  house  with  the 
nine  persons  who  composed  the  community — 
four  men,  two  women,  and  three  children.  The 
Health  Board  investigated  the  matter,  and  found 
the  corjise  dressed  as  in  life,  and  with  a  hat  on, 
in  the  room  where  the  other  members  of  the 
community  slept  It  was  claimed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  Mr.  Haynes  would  be  “  resurrected.”  He 
had  told  them  that  he  would  never  die.  But  as 
a  punishment  his  spirit  had  been  taken  away 
from  his  body,  and  would  return  after  twenty 
days.  Tht'se  persons  did  no  work,  and  claimed 
to  live  by  faith.  They  also  held  that  after 
Haynes  ilied  a  messenger  from  God  whose 
name  was  Faith  assured  them  that  the  death 
was  not  real.  Haynes  was  only  35  years  of  age, 
and  appeared  to  be  well  educatetl.  Though  lie 
is  now  buried  in  Evergreen  Cemetery,  after  be¬ 
ing  kept  ten  days,  they  expect  him  to  rise. 
Facts  show  that  the  real  cause  of  his  death 
was  a  want  of  exercise  and  of  nutritious  food. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal : 

May  not  the  question  now  be  raised,  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  best  to  keep  up  the  annual  appointment 
of  the  Week  of  Prayer  at  this  sfoson.  It  has 
departed  largely  from  its  original  object,  which 
was  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  is  used  as  a  sea¬ 
son  of  special  revival  and  awakening  effort. 
But  for  really  effective  observance,  a  worse 
week  for  the  weather  could  not  be  selected  if  it 
were  carefully  sought  for.  For  town  and  coun¬ 
try  alike  this  holds  true.  We  cannot  recall  a 
year  in  which  it  was  ©therwise.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  governing  its  choice,  is  that  it  is  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year— which  is  purely  a  senti¬ 
mental  reason.  Is  it  the  part  of  a  sanctified 
prudence,  deliberately  to  select  for  special 
meetings,  a  season  which  we  know  will  present 
peculiar  obstacles  to  the  object  in  view  ?  Our 
conviction  has  long  been  that  if  it  be  desirable 
to  keep  up  the  observance,  the  best  time  for 
city  and  country,  and  for  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  the  latter  part  of  October,  or  the  early 
part  of  November. 

The  Churchman : 

The  Century  has  seldom  been  happier  in  its  ep¬ 
ithets  than  when  it  calls  Mgr.  Capel  an  English 
spi'cimen  of  what  is  fortunately  rare  in  America, 
“the  religious  snob.”  He  has  been  called  In 
England  “  the  apostlo-’t«ii4he  genteel,”  and  in 
this  country  is  reportr-d  to  be  surprised  that 
the  “genteel”  are  so  exclusively  Protestants. 
He  has  evidently  done  his  best  to  take  the 
lead  among  Americans,  but  beyond  the  Roman 
congregations  and  the  oomplimentary  curiosity 
of  society  people,  does  not  seem  to  bo  making 
any  more  impression  upon  the  religious  life  of 
the  country,  than  the  recent  apostle  of  knee- 
breeches  made  upon  its  aesthetic  tastes. 

The  Jewish  Messenger : 

The  summary  check  given  to  Rev.  Mr.  New¬ 
ton’s  Sunday  seances  on  the  Bible  according  to 
the  Newtonian  theory,  is  notable  chiefly  as 
showing  the  fine  tact  of  Bishop  Potter.  He 
has  avoided  for  the  present  the  contentions  of 
an  ecclesiastical  trial  and  stormy  doctrinal  dis¬ 
cussions  ;  but  he  has  not  convinced  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  of  the  error  of  his  ways,  but  simply  of  the 
desirability  of  peace.  It  is  curious  that  in  his 
last  lecture  Mr.  Newton  referred  to  Joseph  os 
having  made  a  “  comer  ”  in  grain,  and  now  he 
has  himself  been  “cornered,”  to  use  a  common 
though  expressive  phrase.  But  Mr.  Newton  is 
too  earnest  a  man  long  to  bo  silenced,  and  the 
ferment  in  the  Episoopal  Church  is  only  post¬ 
poned  for  a  time. 

The  Congregationlist : 

The  question  often  is  asked  what  true  peni¬ 
tence  is.  Some  ilefine  it  as  that  sense  of  hav¬ 
ing  offendcKl  which  provokes  shame  and  regret. 
Some  believe  that  no  feeling  deserves  the  name 
which  fails  to  include  a  certain  remorse,  which 
is  described  ns  being  broken  in  spirit.  Each 
may  be  right,  and  neither  may  be.  True — and 
the  only  true — penitenoe  is  that  which  leads  to 
reform.  He  who  is  soriy  enough  for  his  sins  to 
try  to  abandon  them  for  Chiisi’s  sake,  and  by 
His  help,  is  a  true  penitent,  and  he  is  this  what¬ 
ever  the  degree  of  his  emotion  in  reference  to 
the  matter.  With  one  person  repentance  may 
involve  a  real  upheaval  of  his  whole  being,  but 
with  another  it  may  be  an  experience  as  free 
from  exciti'mcnt  as  the  resolve  to  go  homo  by 
way  of  one  street  instead  of  another.  The 
question  is  whether  it  leails  to  the  honest  effort 
to  confess  and  forsake  sin,  and  to  bc^in  a  new 
and  holy  life.  It  may  be  true  that  the  deeper 
one’s  feeling  is,  the  more  reliable  his  penitence 
is  likely  to  prove,  and  of  late  years  there  some¬ 
times  seems  a  danger  that  superficial  repent¬ 
ance  may  bo  mistaken  for  real.  Yet  no  two 
cases  can  be  judged  alike,  except  in  this  one 
particular — the  all  important  one — that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  rule  holds  good,  “  by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them.” 

The  Presbyterian : 

How  is  It  that  men  and  women  enter  the 
Lord’s  visible  kingdom  at  present  with  so  much 
seeming  ease?  It  was  not  so  twenty-five  years 
ago.  We  have  seen  strong-minded,  intelligent 
men  bowed  to  the  dust.  We  have  heard  them 
pray  as  If  tl^  were  hanging  by  a  thread  over 
perdition.  We  have  seen  hundreds  agitated  in 
mind  who  were  not  nervous,  but  fearless  and 
well  poised.  We  have  seen  soldiers,  who  nev¬ 
er  flinch  e<l  when  ordcrixl  to  the  charge,  and 
their  officers  too,  all  broken  up  by  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  sin.  We  do  not  see  this  any  more,  and 
it  is  a  cause  of  perjilexity.  Are  men  any  more 
manly  or  thoughtful  now?  Are  they  better 
men,  and  therefore  cannot  feel  so  deeply  the 
presence  of  sin?  Or  are  they  Christians  al¬ 
ready  converteil,  who  are  only  now  finding 
their  way  into  the  Church?  Wno  can  explain 
this  dry-eyed  dispensation?  Do  men  and  wo¬ 
men  know  more?  8<jme  say  the  Sabbath- 
school  instruction  has  made  them  too  intelli¬ 
gent.  We  wish  we  might  have  the  old  way 
again  of  looking  upon  Him  whom  they  have 
pierced,  and  seeing  the  effects  which  Christ, 
slain  for  sin  and  by  sin,  used  to  produce.  We 
suppose  there  are  many  such  cases,  but  they 
are  so  rare  that  their  presence,  suddenly  mani¬ 
fested, .would  attract  universal  attention. 

Does  the  Church  make  the  way  to  Christ  so 
easy  as  to  undermine  the  doctrine  of  repent¬ 
ance,  or  is  the  preaching  of  the  spirituality  of 
the  law  of  God,  by  which  man  sees  himself  as 
he  is,  neglected  ?  Has  the  love  of  Christ  been 
turned  into  a  sentimentality,  and  become  di¬ 
vorced  from  law  and  powerless,  affecting  the 


life  too  often  as  a  pleasant  song?  Is  the  stand-- 
ard  of  Christian  life  and  attainment  lowered^ 
or  has  sin  lost  its  exceeding  sinfulness  in  the 
eyes  of  men?  Are  the  distinctions  by  which 
sin  is  known  blurred  and  confusing?  This  is 
not  an  age  of  sharp  definitions,  angular  and 
painful,  but  rather  of  rounding,  polishing,  and 
enamelling.  What  has  produced  the  cliaDgs- 
which  we  think  is  so  clearly  evident  ? 


CHRIST’S  DOMINION. 

BY  DWIGHT  WILLIAMS. 

From  sea  to  sea 
Shall  His  dominion  be. 

According  to  the  promise  written ; 

And  He  in  scorn  and  insult  smittOT 
Shall  hear  the  welcome  salutations 
Of  long-oppressed  and  weary  nations ; 

And  He  shall  rule. 

Star-crowned  and  beautiful. 

He  shall  come  down. 

As  on  the  gross  new  mown 
The  rain  descendeth  from  the  spaces. 

Renewing  all  earth’s  tribes  and  races 
With  His  sweet  life  of  I'ove  and  beauty. 

Through  faitli  in  Him  and  deeds  of  duty ;: 

And  thus  shall  He 
Hold  sway  from  sea  to  sea. 

And  He  shall  live ; 

And  men  to  Him  shall  give 
Their  treasures  as  they  tefi  the  story 
Of  His  renown  and  rising  glory ; 

And  it  shall  be  a  rich  oblation 
To  Him,  the  Lord  of  our  salvation. 

Who  from  His  pain 
Went  up  henceforth  to  reign. 

He  shall  not  fall ; 

His  kingdom  shall  prevail ; 

His  armies  come  with  royal  banners. 

Oppressions  die  ’mid  their  hosannas ; 

His  chariot  is  onward  sjieedlng. 

The  cry  of  all  His  poor  ones  heeding. 

Groat  Prince,  ride  on 
Till  Thou  all  lands  hast  won  ! 

—Bible  Socie^  BMord. 

SINS  OF  OMISSION. 

Few  men  ever  lived  a  life  so  busy  and  so 
devoted  to  God,  as  Usher,  Archbishop  of  Ar¬ 
magh.  His  learning,  habits  of  business,  stu/- 
tion,  friends— all  contributed  to  keep  his  hands 
full  every  moment.  And  then  his  was  a  soul 
that  seemed  continually  to  hear  a  voioe  saying 
“  Redeem  the  time,  for  the  days  are  evil.” 
Early,  too,  did  he  begin :  for  at  ten  years  of 
age  he  was  hopefully  converted  by  a  sermon 
preached  on  Romans  xii.  1 :  “  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  pre¬ 
sent  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice.”  Ho  was  a 
painstaking,  laborious  preacher  of  the  Word 
for  fifty-five  years.  Yet  near  him  on  his  death- 
btKl !  How  he  clings  to  Christ’s  righteousness 
alone,  and  sees  in  himself,  even  after  such  a 
life,  only  sin  and  want !  The  last  words  he  was 
heard  to  utter  were  about  one  o’clock  in  the 
afti^moon,  and  these  were  uttered  in  a  loud 
voice,  “Lin'd,  in  eitecial  forglce  me  my  eins  of 
omiesion  !  ” 

It  was  omissions,  says  his  biographer,  he 
begged  forgiveness  for  with  his  most  fervent 
last  breath — he  who  was  never  known  to'waste 
an  hour,  but  who  employed  the  shred-ends  of 
his  life  for  his  great  Liird  and  Master!  The  , 
very  day  he  took  his  last  sickness,  he  rose  up“ 
from  writing  one  of  his  great  works,  and  went 
out  to  visit  a  sick  woman,  to  whom  he  siioke  so 
fitly  and  so  fully  that  you  would  have  taken 
him  to  have  spoken  with  Heaven  before  he 
came  there.  Yet  this  man  was  oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  his  omissions ! 

Reader,  what  think  you  of  yourself — your 
undone  duties ;  your  unimproved  hours — times 
of  prayer  omitted;  your  shirking  from  un¬ 
pleasant  work,  and  putting  it  on  others ;  your 
being  content  to  sit  under  your  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  without  using  all  efforts  for  the  souls 
or  others  ?  O,  sins  of  omission  I  “Lord,  in  spe¬ 
cial  forgive  me  mg  sins  of  omission !  ” — “  Words 
to  Winners  of  souls.” 

SIGHT  SEEING  IN  PARIS  CHURCHES. 

The  tourist  agency,  no  doubt,  is  largely  to 
blame  for  a  great  deal  of  the  clownish  freedom 
of  strangers,  for  it  advertises  too  much  for  the 
money  asked,  and  leads  the  unthinking  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Paris  was  bailt,  improved,  and  given 
historic  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cooks, 
the  Gazes,  and  others  in  their  lines  of  business. 
How  their  freedom  and  auiiacity  have  been 
tolerated  so  long  is  astonishing. 
the  wall  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
hotel  near  the  Vendome  column  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  noticed  the  announoement  that  at  10 
o’clock  on  the  following  day  (Sunday)  a  car¬ 
riage  excursion  would  bo  had  under  escort  of 
an  experienced  conductor;  that  the  princiiial 
Catholic  churches  of  the  city  would  be  visited, 
and  portions  of  the  services  in  each  church 
hoard ;  and  among  the  other  interesting  at¬ 
tractions  offered  the  curious  for  a  moderate 
charge,  were  “  grand  processions  of  priests 
and  acolytes!”  “magnificent  singing  by  the 
finest  soloists  and  choirs !  ”  and  “  artistic  and 
masterly  organ  playing!”  The  propriety  of 
organizing  a  party  of  mannerly  and  respectful 
persons  for  a  tour  of  this  kind  may  well  be 
questioned,  but  when  the  only  requirement 
demanded  is  the  payment  of  a  few  francs,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  limit  of  good  nature  and- 
politeness  to  strangers  by  Parisians  was  well 
nigh  reached.  I  learned  that  during  the  past 
year  it  has  been  the  practice  of  tourists  from 
the  British  Isles  to  march  boldly  into  sacred 
places  during  services,  and  walk  around  the 
churches  and  through  the  aisles,  perfectly 
conscious  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  services  were  in  progress.  Neither  the 
famed  Madeleine,  the  grand  old  Notre  Dame 
Cathedral,  nor  the  less  noted  churches  of  won¬ 
derful  Paris  are  exempted  from  these  repre¬ 
hensible  insiiections  at  unseemly  times. 

A  FIJI  DANCE. 

An  account  is  given  of  one  of  tho  native  nois- 
sioiiary  meetings  and  of  the  sot  dances  {meke) 
which  take  place  at  them.  One  of  the  most  cu- 
rious  dances  described,  is  one  representing  a  tide 
rising  on  a  reef. 

The  idea  to  be  conveyed  is  that  a  tide  gradually 
rises  on  a  reef,  till  at  length  there  remains  only 
a  little  coral  isle,  round  which  the  angry  breakers 
rage,  flinging  their  wlilte  foam  on  every  side.  At 
first  the  dancers  form  in  long  linos  and  approach 
silently,  to  represent  tho  quiet  advance  of  the 
waves.  After  awhile  I  ho  lines  break  up  into 
small  companies,  wliieh  advance  with  outspread 
hands  and  bodies  bent  forward  to  represent  rip¬ 
pling  wavelets,  the  tiniest  waves  being  represented 
by  children.  Quicker  and  quicker  they  come  on, 
now  advancing,  now  retreating,  yet,  like  true 
waves,  steadily  progressing  and  gradually  clos¬ 
ing  on  every  side  of  the  inagliiary  islet  round 
which  they  play  or  battle  after  the  manner  of 
breakers,  springing  high  in  mi<l-air,  and  IflnghigL 
their  arms  far  above  their  heads  to  represent  the 
action  of  spray.  As  they  leap  and  toss  their 
hands,  tho  soft  white  masi  or  native  cloth  fwhich 
for  greater  effect  they  wear  as  a  turban  with  long 
streamers,  and  also  wear  round  tho  waist,  whence 
it  floats  in  long  .scarf-like  ends)  trembles  and' 
flutters  in  the  breeze.  The  wliole  effect  is  most 
artistic,  and  the  orcliestra  do  their  part  by  imitat¬ 
ing  the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  reef — a  sound 
which  to  them  has  been  a  never-ceasing  lullaby 
from  the  hour  of  their  birth. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

Plunge  boldly  into  the  thick  of  life.  Each 
lives  it.  Not  to  many  is  it  known ;  and  seize 
it  where  you  will,  it  is  Interesting. — Goethe. 

The  incarnation  teaches  man  tho  greatness 
of  his  misery  ^  showing  how  great  a  remedy 
was  needful.— Pascal. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  taught  how  to  live. 
There  is,  I  am  sure,  an  adjustment  of  life  by 
which  we  do  at  once  the  best  thing  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  the  best  thing  for  others.  As  men 
come  under  the  Influence  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
tWs  secret  is  ojtened  to  them.  They  see  th 
it  lies  in  living  in  such  vital  union  with  G< 
that  they  feel  His  nulse  and  catch  His  though 
and  in  such  vital  union  with  men  that  « 
sense  of  oneness  with  them  is  always  fresh  an 
strong.  This  is  the  ideal  living.  To  live  ^o  1 
to  live  as  one  crowned.  Out  of  it  cornVis  al 
peace  and  purity  and  sweet  efficiency.  B'y-and. 
by  there  shall  be  more  of  it  everywhei^e.— Dr 
F.  A.  Noble. 

What  is  melody  without  the  spirR,  and  what 
is  harmony  without  the  heart?  You  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  foimtain  on  the  Commons,  with  the 
water  running  so  noiselessly  through  iron  lit 
which  can  neither  taste  its  sweetness,  nor  t 
refreshed  by  its  coolness.  And  every  Lord 
day  in  some  of  our  churches,  the  most  limp! 
strains  of  melody  flow  through  lips  that  a 
just  as  oblivious  to  their  im^rt,  and  just 
unaffected  as  those  lips  of  iron.  How  ma 
times  are  those  words  “Come,  Holy  Splri 
sung  with  no  sense  of  longing  for  the  bles 
Comforter,  with  no  apprehension  of  His 
mission,  with  no  belief  in  His  Divine  Pers< 
Ity?— Musical  Herald. 
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PAUL’S  SECOND  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY. 

The  Lessen :  Acts  n.  35-41 ;  xni.  1-10. 

.  Paul  alao  and  Barnabas  oontlnned  In  Antioch,  teaching 
end  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord,  with  many  others  also. 

M.  And  some  days  alter  Paul  said  unto  Barnabas,  Let  us 
(o  again  and  rUit  our  brethren  in  erery  city  where  we  hare 
preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they  do. 

ST.  And  Barnabas  determined  to  take  with  them  John, 
Whose  surname  was  Mark. 

88.  But  Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  him  with  them,  who 
departed  from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with 
them  to  the  work. 

39.  And  the  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them,  that 
they  departed  asunder  one  from  the  other :  and  so  Barnabas 
took  Hark,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus. 

40.  And  Paul  chose  Silas,  and  departed,  being  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  brethren  unto  the  grace  of  Ood. 

41.  And  he  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming 
the  churches. 

1.  Then  came  he  to  Derbe  and  Lystra:  and,  behold,  a 
oertaln  dleclple  was  there,  named  Timotheus,  the  son  of 
a  certain  woman,  which  was  a  Jewess,  and  beliered ;  but 
his  father  was  a  Greek ; 

а.  Which  was  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren  that  were 
at  Lystra  and  Iconlum. 

t.  Him  would  Paul  hare  to  go  forth  with  him ;  and  took 
and  oircumclsed  him  because  of  the  Jews  which  were  in 
those  qnarters;  for  they  knew  all  that  his  father  was  a 
Greek. 

4.  And  as  they  went  through  the  cities,  they  delivered 
them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that  were  ordained  by  the 
apostles  and  elders  which  were  at  Jerusalem. 

5.  And  so  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith,  and 
Increased  in  number  daily. 

б.  Now  when  they  had  gone  throughout  Phrygia  and  the 
region  of  Galatia,  and  were  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
preach  the  word  in  Asia, 

T.  After  they  were  come  to  Hysia,  they  assayed  to  go  into 
Blthynla:  but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not. 

8.  And  they  passing  by  Hysia  came  down  to  Troae. 

9.  And  a  vision  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night ;  there  stood 
a  man  of  Macedonia,  and  prayed  him,  saying.  Come  over 
Into  Macedonia,  and  help  us. 

10.  And  after  he  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately  we 
endeavored  to  go  into  Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering  that 
the  Lord  had  called  us  for  to  preach  the  gospel  unto  them. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KTITEEDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — "Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and 
help  tis." — Acts  xvi.  9. 

Yebse  35. — “  Paul  also  and  Barnabas  continued  in 
Antioch,  teaching  and  preaching  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  with  many  others  also."  The  presence  of 
these  servants  of  God,  who  spoke  by  inspiration, 
must  have  been  not  only  a  great  pleasure  to  the 
disciples  in  Antioch,  but  also  rich  in  instruction 
and  spiritual  strength.  We  can  easily  imagine  the 
joy  of  the  Apostles  in  being  with  the  brethren,  and 
taking  this  verse  in  connection  with  the  remaining 
verses  of  our  lesson,  the  thought  comes  to  the 
mind — How  much  pleasanter  it  would  have  been, 
from  a  selfish  standpoint,  to  have  remained  in 
Antioch,  than  to  undertake  a  missionary  journey  to 
the  very  cities  where  Paul  had  met  with  insult  and 
abuse  (Acts  xiv.  5,  6,  19).  There  was  no  danger  in 
Antioch ;  there  was  loving  fellowship  there,  and 
the  AposMes  were  doing  a  good  work,  teaching  and 
strengthening  the  disciples.  But  Paul  was  a  ser¬ 
vant  and  a  bondman  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  the 
.  Spirit  bade  him  go  forth  on  a  second  missionary 
Wourney,  be  did  not  hesitate,  for  he  was  under 
^orders,  and  the  true  soldier  has  no  will  of  his  own. 
It  would  be  well  to  glance  with  your  class  at  verses 
36-41,  where  we  have  the  acctount  of  the  sharp  con 
ts^tlon  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  with  reforeni^e 
urk,  the  nephew  of  the  latter.  In  Acts  xiii.  13 
ve  the  reason  for  Paul’s  refusal  to  permit 
^tdrk  to  accompany  them.  Through  f»iar  or  a  dis¬ 
like  of  hardships  for  Jesus’  sake,  this  yoimg  disci 
pie  had  yielded  to  selfish  motives  and  forsaken  the 
Apostles.  In  the  estimation  of  Paul,  this  mani¬ 
fested  such  a  lack  of  religious  cousei'ration  that  he 
regards  him  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  contends  warmly  against  the  proposal  of 
Rarnabas.  There  is  little  doubt  that  severe  words 
were  spoken  on  the  occasion.  It  is  unwise  to  be 
over-anxious  to  dilute  the  wonls  of  Scripture,  ami 
to  exempt  even  Apostles  from  blame.  We  cannot, 
however,  suppose  that  Paul  and  Batuabas  parted 
like  enemies,  in  anger  and  hatred.  It  is  very  like¬ 
ly  that  they  made  a  deliberate  and  amicable  ar¬ 
rangement  to  divide  the  region  of  their  first  mis¬ 
sion  between  them,  Paul  taking  the  continental, 
and  Barnabas  the  insular  part  of  the  proposed  vis¬ 
itation.  Of  this  at  least  we  are  certain ;  that  the 
^uarreTwas  overruled  by  Divine  Providence  to  a 
good  result.  One  stream  of  missionary  labor  had 
be<?n  divided,  and  the  regions  blessed  by  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  life  were  proportionally  multiplied.  Paul 
apeaks  of  Barnabas  afterwards  (1  Cor.  ix.  6)  as  of 
an  Apostle  actively  engaged  in  his  Master’s  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  evident  from  Col.  iv.  10,  that  in  later 
years  Paul  rt^ined  his  confidence  in  Mark  as  an 
humble  and  consecrated  believer. 

Yebses  1-3.  “Then  came  ho  to  Derbe  and  Lys- 
tra,  and  behold,  a  certain  disciple  was  there  named 
Timotheus,  the  son  of  a  certain  woman  which  was 
«  Jewess  tod  believed ;  but  his  father  was  a  Gr*iek, 
which  was  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren  that 
were  at  Lystra  and  Iconium.  Him  would  Paul 
to^^etogo  fortli  with  him,  and  took  and  circumcised 
him  because  of  the  Jews  which  were  in  those  quar¬ 
ters  ;  for  they  knew  all  that  his  father  was  a  Greek.” 
It  must  have  been  with  peculiar  feelings  that  Paul 
revisited  these  cities,  whose  soil  had  been  inoisten- 
-ed  with  his  blood.  At  Iconium  he  had  been  cursed, 
tod  at  Lystra  he  was  stoned,  dragge<l  through  the 
oity,  and  left  as  dead ;  but  now,  instead  of  persccu- 
I  tion,  he  finds  that  the  seed  sown  by  teaching  and 
toffering  has  borne  fruit  in  the  number  of  disciples 
tod  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church. 

I  We  have  in  these  verses  the  first  mention  of 
./Timothy,  the  beloved  companion  of  the  great 
I  Apostle,  whom  he  calls  in  1  Tim.  i.  2  “  My  own 
I  son  in  the  faith.”  Timothy  came  from  a  pious  pa- 
intage,  as  we  know  from  2  Tim.  i.  5,  where  Paul 
tions  the  “  unfeigned  faith  which  dwelt  first  in 
thy  grandmother  Lois  and  thy  mother  Eunice.” 
Here  is  a  tribute  to  the  value  of  a  Christian  home, 
for  while  piety  is  not  inherited  from  parents,  the 
atmosphere  of  such  a  home  is  perfumed  with  pray¬ 
er,  and  the  young  life  is  mould<Mi  in  religious  truth. 
T^e  mother  of  Timothy  was  a  devout  Jewess,  but 
Ids  father  was  a  Greek,  a  pagan,  and  there  is  no 
^mation  that  he  was  either  a  proselyte  to  Juda- 
or  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Some  have  rea- 
ed  that  he  had  probably  died  before  the  events 
our  lesson,  while  others  suppose  that  he  had 
is  wife ;  but  all  this  is  mere  conjecture, 
know,  that  although  Timothy  was  not  cir- 
as  a  child,  possibly  because  of  objections 
father,  yet  he  was  from  his  earliest  years 
J  in  the  Scriptures  by  his  mother  and 
other.  It  is  evident  also,  from  Paul’s  af- 
ate  words  concerning  him,  that  he  was  con- 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  at  Derbe  or 
stra,  and  ho  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  suffer- 
which  Paul  endured  in  his  former  visit  (2  Tim. 

•  Id,  11).  He  (Timothy)  was  about  eighteen  years 
at  this  time,  and  at  the  period  of  the  second 
he  ha/1  already  gained  a  name  for  piety,  which 
ted  the  attention  and  awakened  the  deep  in- 
t  Paul.  It  was  surely  remarkable  that  this 
,  who  had  refused  to  allow  Mark  to  accom- 
m  on  his  missionary  journey,  should  have 
this  young  Christian  whom  he  had  known 
90  a  time ;  and  there  can  be  but  one  ex- 

tiom  Timothy  ha<i  won  the  entire 

identAo^  the  whole  Church  by  his  consistent 
his  spiVtual  growth,  and  great  gifts  as  a  work- 
for  Chrt^t-  We  learn  from  this  fart  how  large 
lltoe  in  the  Church  a  consecrated  young  man  can 
as  John  says:  “  I  write  unto  you,  young  men, 
.use  ye  are  strong  and  the  Word  of  God  abid- 
in  you.”  .knether  reason  for  the  selection  of 
^thy  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
is  parentage  he  was  allied  both  to  the  Jews 
pagans.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
in  regard  to  the  «‘ircumci.slon  of  Timothy 
becaus<>  of  the  Jews.”  Some  declare 
rd  must  be  faulty,  bec,ause  the  fact 
•redlble,  sin^o  the  Apostle  refused,  when 
,  to  permiV  Titus  to  be  circumcised, 
rd  this  ^ct  by  Paul  as  an  indica- 
mdiness  of  character.  Now  a  care- 
ese  two  o/^a.sions  will  remove  all 
relieve  the;  character  of  Paul  from 
loral  weaknel-s.  In  the  case  of  Ti- 
or  circumcision  came  from  Juda- 
wbo  believed  that  this  Mosaic  rite  j 
Ivation,  and  so  Paul  contended 


for  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  simple  faith 
as  the  only  condition  of  its  offers  of  grace.  But 
the  case  of  Timothy  was  very  peculiar.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  pagan,  and  the  unconverted  Jews  would 
have  taken  ©ffence  if  Paul  had  chosen  for  a  com¬ 
panion  and  colaborer  one  who  had  never  been  cir¬ 
cumcised.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Gospel  that  he  removed  this  possible  difficulty  in 
his  work  by  performing  this  Jewish  rite  (read  1 
C!or.  ix.  20).  There  was  no  yielding,  therefore,  to 
bigoted  ideas  of  Christians,  but  a  desire  to  remove 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  reaching  the 
hearts  of  unconverted  Jews.  Notice  also  that  this 
rite  was  not  forced  upon  Timothy,  but  that  he  vol¬ 
untarily  submitted  to  it.  Luther  says  on  this  sub¬ 
ject:  “  It  is  just  as  if  I  should  now  go  among  the 
Jews  in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  should 
find  that  they  were  weak ;  I  might  in  that  case  be 
willing  to  submit  to  circumcision,  and  to  eat  or  to 
abstain  even  as  they  do.  But  I  would  do  all  this 
in  no  other  case,  and  no  longer  than  while  I  could 
be  with  them  and  labor  for  the  Gospel.” 

Yebses  4,  5.  “And  as  they  went  througli  the 
cities,*  they  delivered  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep 
that  were  ordained  of  the  apostles  and  elders  which 
were  at  Jerusalem.  And  so  were  the  churches  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  faith,  and  increased  in  number 
dally.” 

These  decrees  came  to  the  churches  with  apos¬ 
tolic  authority,  and  they  were  like  a  benediction 
to  those  babes  in  Christ,  for  they  removed  a  great 
hindrance  in  the  path  of  the  Gospel ;  they  confirm¬ 
ed  to  the  Gentile  converts  their  absolute  freedom 
from  legal  bondage,  and  they  unified  the  visible 
body  of  Christ.  While  this  hindrance  remained, 
the  divine  blessing  was  held  back,  and  sinners  were 
not  converted.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  away, 
and  believers  saw  eye  to  eye,  then  the  showers  of 
grace  descended,  Christians  had  great  faith  in  pray¬ 
er,  and  as  a  result  of  the  earnest  preaching  of  Paul, 
there  were  conversions  daily,  and  so  the  growth  of 
the  Church  was  rapid  and  healthy.  We  IcArn  here 
the  solemn  truth  that  God  bles.ses  only  a  unite/l 
Church,  a  pure  Church,  a  believing  Church.  If  er¬ 
rors  have  crept  into  the  family  of  the  Lord,  if  there 
is  di.ssension  between  church-members,  then  there 
is  no  divine  blessing,  for  the  stumbling  stones  must 
first  be  removed.  “  Cast  ye  up,  ca.st  ye  up,  prepare 
the  way,  take  up  the  stumbling-block  out  of  the 
way  of  my  people”  (Isa.  Ivii.  14).  “Go  through, 
go  through  the  gates ;  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
people;  cast  up,  cast  up  the  highway;  gather  out 
the  stones;  lift  up  a  standard  for  the  i>eople”  (Isa. 
Ixii.  10). 

Yebses  6-8. — “  Now  when  they  had  gone  through¬ 
out  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia,  and  were 
forbidden  of  the  Holy  Gho.st  to  preach  the  Word  in 
Asia,  after  they  were  come  to  Mysia,  they  assayed 
to  go  into  Bithynia;  but  the  Spirit  suffered  them 
not.  And  they  passing  by  Mysia  came  down  to 
Troas.” 

Phrygia  was  known  by  the  ancients  as  Phrygia 
Major.  They  crossed  the  mountain-range  of  Tau¬ 
rus  and  vi.sibrt  the  interior  of  A.sia  Minor,  where, 
though  they  were  “  forbiddisn  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ”  to 
remain  any  length  of  tim<!,  it  is  prolmble  that  Paul 
established  churches  in  those  districts,  for  in  Acts 
xviii.  23  we  read  of  his  return  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  disciples,  and  in  Gal.  iv.  13  we 
have  the  referenc<»  to  his  first  visit  to  them.  It 
was  about  the  year  D.  55  tliat  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  churches  in  Galatia.  Alfonl  says 
“  This  verj’  cursor}'  notice  of  a  journey  in  which 
we  have  reas/m  to  think  so  much  happened,  seems 
to  show  that  the  narrator  was  not  with  him  during 
this  part  of  the  route;  an  inference  w’hich  is  re¬ 
markably  conflrme/l  by  the  su/lden  resumption  of 
circumstantial  detail  with  the  u.se  of  the  first  per¬ 
son  at  verse  10.  The  se<‘ond  purpose  of  Paul  was 
to  go  to  the  WosbuTi  Coast  of  Asia  to  Mysia,  but 
they  were  restrained  by  the  Spirit,  and  so  they 
turned  toward  the  C/oast  of  the  Bosphorus,  intend¬ 
ing  to  preach  the  G©si)el  in  th^listrirtof  Bithynia, 
but  they  wore  prevenbid  by  the  divine  guidance 
from  doing  this,  and  were  dinnited  down  to  the 
shore  of  the  .Eg«(an  Sea,  to  the  sea-port  of  Troa.s, 
lying  opjKisite  Europe. 

Now  if  you  will  tura  to  Acts  xv.  36  it  would  seem 
as  if  this  journey  in  its  inception  was  purely  the 
suggestion  of  the  mind  of  Paul,  and  there  is  no 
reference  at  all  to  the  control  of  the  Spirit.  But 
regarding  the  first  missionary  journey,  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  that  the  Spirit  dii-ected  their  leaving 
Antioch,  and  in  conse/jueuce  of  this  divine  call 
Barnabas  and  Saul  were  solemnly  commissioned 
by  the  Church.  Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  the 
s«M;ond  missionary  tour  was  a  human  thought, 
while  the  first  was  a  direct  call  of  the  Spirit  ?  By 
no  means.  The  divine  method  may  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  two  instances,  but  we  can  be  sure 
from  the  evidences  of  the  Spirit’s  controlling 
power,  after  the  journey  was  commence/l,  that  it 
was  the  Si>irit  who  put  it  into  the  mind  of  Paul  to 
undertake  this  second  journey,  and  laid  upon  his 
soul  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  welfare  of  the  infant 
churches  in  Asia  Minor.  Notice  also  that  Paul 
had  no  thought  of  becoming  a  foreign  missionary 
when  he  left  Antioch  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  disciples,  his  simple  purpose  was  to  make 
an  apostolic  visitation  to  the  young  C/Onverts  in 
Asia.  S*»e  Acts  viii.  14,  15,  ix.  32.  But  God  knew 
better  than  did  His  8er\ant  where  ho  had  better 
labor,  and  He  who  died  for  the  whole  world  direct¬ 
ed  Paul  to  go  beyond  the  little  section  of  territoiy 
in  which  he  and  others  had  been  lalmring,  that  the 
gla<l  tidings  might  be  preached  in  Europe,  and  that 
tlie  light  might  shine  into  its  thick  spiritual  dark¬ 
ness. 

It  is  true  of  every  lieliever,  that  God  has  a  special 
work  for  him  to  do,  and  if  we  only  look  up  for 
guidance.  He  will  make  the  path  of  duty  clear  and 
bright  before  our  feet.  Read  Prov.  xvi.  9,  xxi.  2. 
The  great  diCQculty  with  us  too  often,  is  that  we 
not  only  plan  as  Paul  did,  but  we  think  that  our 
plans  must  be  the  best,  and  so  we  do  not  seek  God’s 
guidance  at  every  step.  But  your  scholars  may  ask 
Did  not  Paul  pray  over  this  journey  before  he  left 
Antioch,  and  therefore  did  he  not  have  a  right  to 
suppose  that  the  desire  to  pn»ch  in  Phrygia  and 
Galatia  and  Mysia  was  the  answer  to  his  prayers  ? 
The  answer  to  this  natural  question,  is  that  the 
Spirit  often  giv/}s  to  the  disciple  “sealed  orders,” 
so  that  he  goes  forth  as  Abraham  did  not  knowing 
whither  he  went.  If  I  pray  to  be  guided  by  the 
Spirit,  my  prayer  will  most  assure<llybe  answered, 
but  the  answers  may  drop  on  my  path  as  I  go  for¬ 
ward,  and  so  inste^  '  of  a  bright  light  shining  at 
once  upon  the  .fiiole  road  I  am  to  walk,  it  may 
only  shine  upon  each  step  as  I  take  it,  and  thus  my 
human  plans  may  be  constantly  thwarted.  But  it 
is  a  glorious  truth  "He  leadeth  me,”  and  if  I  only 
seek  His  wisdom,  trusting  to  self  never,  trusting  in 
Him  always,  then  I  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  never 
take  a  wrong  step,  and  never  make  a  mistake  in  my 
work  tor  the  Lord.  But  there  is  another  question 
right  here.  Am  I  rcUling  to  be  thus  led  ’?  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  prospect  to  Paul  to  leave  .4sia  Minor 
and  cross  over  into  Europe,  an  unknown  land  and 
a  dark  land.  But  his  will  was  so  perfectly  linked 
with  God’s  will  that  self  did  not  enter  into  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  he  was  not  only  ready  but  happy  to  go  in 
the  path  which  was  marked  out  by  the  Spirit.  Now 
it  is  very  easy  to  pray  “Thy  will  be  done”  when 
God’s  plan  harmonizes  with  our  own,  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  have  our  plans  all  broken  up  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  walk  joyfully  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  which  we  would  have  chosen. 

Yebses  9,  10.  “And  a  vision  appeare/i  to  Paul  in 
the  night.  There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and 
prayed  him,  saying  C!ome  over  into  Macedonia  and 
help  us.”  This  was  not  a  dream,  nor  was  it  a 
prompting  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  had  up  to  this 
time  directed  the  Apostle.  The  words  are  too  ex¬ 
plicit  to  be  imderstood  in  any  sense  except  that  of 
a  literal  vision,  in  which  a  man  stood  before  Paul, 
who  recognized  him  by  his  language,  and  perhaps 
by  his  dress,  to  be  froi>'  Macedonia.  But  as  Paul 


had  never  visited  Europe,  how  could  he  thus  know 
his  visitor  ?  Having  been  bom  in  Tarsus,  then  a 
prosperous  commercial  city,  he  had  doubtless  seen, 
in  his  boyhood,  Macedonian  seamen.  Macedonia 
was  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  .3Egean  Sea  from 
Troas,  the  distance  being  about  one  hundred  miles. 
Alford  calls  this  vision  “  an  unreal  apparition.” 

“And  after  he  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately 
he  endeavored  to  go  into  Macedonia,  assuredly 
gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  for  to  preach 
the  Gtospel  unto  them.”  The  call  “Come  over  and 
help  us  ”  was  so  clear  that  hesitation  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  They  did  not  stop  to  reason  about  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  success  in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  nor  did  they  compare  these  probabilities  with 
the  prospects  opening  before  them  in  Asia  Minor. 
They  did  not  write  to  Macedonia  to  leam  of  the 
climate,  and  whether  the  surroundings  would  be 
pleasant.  It  was  enough  that  the  cs,ll  had  come, 
and  that  the  Spirit  had  revealed  this  call  to  their 
hearts,  and  they  "immediately”  commenced  their 
journey  across  the  sea,  to  preach  Christ  in  that 
strange  land. 

So  the  call  comes  to-day  from  India,  from  China, 
from  Africa,  and  from  the  islands  of  the  sea,  “  Come 
over  and  help  us,”  but  how  few  regard  the  call.  We 
stop  and  reason  about  it.  We  think  of  the  comforts 
which  surround  us  in  this  Christian  land,  of  the 
friends  whose  love  scatters  flowers  along  our  path¬ 
way,  and  we  find  it  easy  to  argme  that  we  can  do  as 
much  good  at  home  as  we  could  in  heathen  lands. 
.Ah  !  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  reasonings, 
which  are  controlled  by  selfishness.  God  is  calling 
to  His  Church,  calling  to  our  sons  and  daughters, 
calling  to  pastors  in  our  pleasant  .American  church¬ 
es,  and  our  business  is  to  hear  the  call,  and  obey  it. 
From  every  part  of  the  heathen  world  the  cry  is 
wafted  across  continents  and  oceans  “Come  over 
and  help  us,”  and  if  the  Church  only  heeded  the 
call,  in  the  spirit  of  Paul,  there  would  be  thousands 
offering  themselves  to  our  gri«.t  mi.ssionary  Boards, 
and  millions  of  wealth  would  be  poured  into  the 
Lord’s  treasury  for  their  support. 

May  the  teaching  of  this  lesson  result  in  a  mighty 
quickening  of  tlie  missionary  spirit  in  all  our  chur¬ 
ches. 


MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


In  a  recent  letter.  Dr.  Maclay  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  giv/zs  his  views  of  the  general 
work  in  Japan.  He  says:  “A  fair  religious  interest 
prevails  thromghout  our  work,  and  in  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  field  special  manifestations  of  Divine 
mercy  are  vouchsafed.  In  Tokio  we  note  steady 
progress,  indicated  both  by  increased  numbers  of 
candidates  for  baptism,  and  by  increased  activity 
among  the  friends  and  foes  of  Christianity.  Chris¬ 
tianity  indeed  is  attracting  attention  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  is  now  receiving  careful  examina¬ 
tion  by  thoughtful  minds  of  all  classes  in  Japan. 
The  result  mnnot  be  doubtful.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  we  may  refer  to  the  growing  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  women  of .  Japan,  and  the 
earaost  efforts  made  by  missionaries  of  all  denom¬ 
inations  to  carrj'  the  Gospel  to  the  homes  of  the 
Japanese.  O  how  much  we  need  to  pray,  as  did 
the  disciples,  ‘  Lord,  increase  our  faith.’” 

“Why  do  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing’!’” 
The  Japan  Weekly  Mail  gives  an  account,  by  a 
Corean  writer,  of  the  absurd  and  injurious  rumors 
prevalent  among  the  lower  classes  of  Corea  con¬ 
cerning  the  Jaiianese  residents.  'Phey  were  accused 
of  intending  to  offer  Coreans  in  sacrifice  to  the 
spirits  of  the  Jaj)anese  murdered  in  the  outbreak  of 
la.st  Summer,  and  of  concocting  mediefnes  of  blood 
drawn  from  Corean  girls  and  children.  “So  groat 
was  the  alarm  among  the  maidens  in  the  capital, 
that  many  took  to  flight,  and  others  were  actually 
married  off  post-haste,  without  caring  much  what 
sort  of  husiiands  they  were  getting,  so  long  as  tlu'y 
could  save  themselves  from  the  impending  danger 
to  the  iinwediitMl.”  Another  rumor  was  that  tlie 
long  drought  whicli  has  prevailed  was  caused  by 
the  Japanese  hoisting  on  tlie  flag-staff  at  the  Lega¬ 
tion  their  national  standard,  bearing  the  deviiic  of 
tlie  sun ;  and  by  their  music  dispersing  the  wind 
and  driving  away  the  rain.  .A  similar  drought  last 
year,  terminating  soon  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
Japaiit^e,  was  thought  to  indicate  that  heaven 
smiled  upon  that  slaughter.  Surely  Rijutei  has  a 
great  work  to  do  for  his  countrymen,  and  will  need 
all  we  c.an  add  to  the  prayer  and  sympathy  and 
promised  help  of  Japan. 

Through  the  help  of  the  Chinese  Admiml,  three 
Protestant  Christians  (eminent  scholars  resident  in 
China)  recently  gained  admission  to  the  King  of 
Corea,  and  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament.  Tlie  tender  very  much  surprised  and 
worried  the  King.  He  did  not  dare  to  decline  tlie 
gift,  lest  it  should  make  trouble  with  China,  and  if 
he  retained  it  there  would  lie  trouble  from  his  owm 
people.  He  asked  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  and 
there  was  a  strong  division  among  them.  The 
head  of  Foreign  Affairs  (named  Kin-hong-chip)  was 
a  tierce  opponent  of  Christianity,  and  seizing  the 
New  Testament,  tore  it  in  pieces,  saying  “  The  men 
who  have  given  this  are  violators  of  our  law,  and 
should  be  sent  from  the  country.”  But  evidently 
lietter  and  brighter  days  are  in  store  for  Corea,  and 
this  through  the  truth  contained  in  that  little  Book 
which  the  King’s  Minister  may  suppose  ho  has  de¬ 
stroyed  once  for  all.  Rijutei  the  Corean  scholar  is 
still  in  Ja|)an,  and  hard  at  work  translating  the 
Bible  into  Corean ;  and  we  hear  that  througli  his 
instructions  and  example,  the  teacher  of  the  Corean 
language  in  the  Government  University  of  Japan 
has  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  and  acceptance 
of  Christ.  .And  this  man,  Kitaurni,  has  now  been 
the  means  of  converting  two  of  his  friends,  and  it 
is  reported  that  one  of  them  will  enter  one  of  the 
mLssion  schools,  that  he  may  leam  more  of  foreign 
science  and  Christianity.  Kitaurni  was  a  physician 
in  Corea,  and  it  is  his  present  plan  to  study  medi¬ 
cine  with  a  Christian  friend,  and  tlien  return  as  a 
medical  missionary  to  his  people.  There  is  great 
need  of  such  a  work,  as  the  Coreans  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  medical  science,  and  disregard  the  sim¬ 
plest  laws  of  health.  The  art  of  surgery  is  un¬ 
known  among  them,  and  a  Japanese  physician  who 
had  performed  a  successful  but  very  simple  opera¬ 
tion,  was  de/dared  at  once  to  be  a  god. 

Not  all  the  Influences  that  come  from  Germany, 
and  from  the  iiighest  in  rank  there,  are  adverse  to 
the  truth.  Far  from  it.  The  story  is  told,  and  is 
likely  quite  true,  tliat  one  of  the  leading  public 
men  of  Japan,  Ito  Hirobumi,  has  returned  home 
from  a  visit  to  Germany,  and  has  since  addressed 
the  Mikado  urging  the  truth  and  importance  of 
Christianity.  He  states  that  he  formerly  supposed 
that  the  Emperor  William  and  Bismarck  professed 
to  be  Christians  as  a  matter  of  policy,  while  they 
had  no  regard  for  it  at  all  in  their  hearts.  But 
now  he  says  that  this  was  a  mistaken  idea.  He 
found  that  both  were  sincere  Christians,  and  both 
urged  him  to  .seek  this  religion  for  his  own  welfare 
and  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  his  country-.  Such 
has  been  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ito’s  report,  that  the 
chief  officers  in  the  Cabinet  are  becoming  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  study  of  Christianity,  and  the  former 
Court  teacher  of  Confucianism  is  no  longer  oppos¬ 
ing  the  Gospel,  but  also  carefully  reading  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  In  a  course  of  study  recently  prescribed  for 
all  the  Shinto  priests,  the  Bible  and  Martin’s  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity  are  included. 

The  missionary  work  is  nowhere  pushed  forward 
with  more  persistent  zeal,  and  fruitful,  and  appa¬ 
rently  abiding,  results,  than  down  in  Mexico,  under 
the  immediate  labors  or  supervision  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Milton  Greene  and  his  helpers.  At  last  accounts 
he  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  seven  weeks  in 
the  State  of  Guerero — a  district  so  intense  in  its 
fanaticism  that  it  required  great  courage  to  venture 
upon  evangelistic  work  within  its  borders.  Yet  ev¬ 
erywhere  Mr.  Greene  seems  to  have  been  received 
with  favor.  During  the  journey  he  held  32  relig¬ 


ious  services,  established  13  congr^atlons,  baptized 
280  persons,  and  thoroughly  organized  6  churches, 
with  elders  ordained  and  installed.  Thus  encour¬ 
aged  on  every  hand,  our  missionaries  are  putting 
forth  every  effort  to  advance  tlie  truth.  Their  faith 
joined  to  good  works  is  an  example  to  the  whole 
Church.  Let  us  hold  up  their  hands— high ! 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  tale  was  told  at  a  missionary 
meeting  in  Montreal,  in  words  simple  and  unadorn¬ 
ed,  which  no  one  can  hear  without  emotion.  The 
speaker  was  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Robertson,  and  his 
story  referred  to  the  Island  of  Eromanga,  in  the 
South  Pacific.  It  was  there  that  John  Williams,  a 
noted  missionary,  was  clubbed  to  death  so  soon  as 
he  landed  in  the  year  1839.  For  eighteen  years 
thereafter  no  effort  was  made  to  introduce  Chris¬ 
tianity,  except  by  native  teachers  from  other  islands 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  these  were  in  such  mor¬ 
tal  peril  that  they  had  to  be  withdrawn.  At  last  a 
young  Presbyterian  minister.  Rev.  George  N.  Gor¬ 
don,  went  from  Nova  Scotia  and  settled  with  his 
brave  wife  on  the  Island.  A  finer  piece  of  moral 
courage  is  seldom  seen,  and  for  four  years  the  good 
couple  did  much  mi.ssionary  work  of  an  elementary 
description;  but  their  usefulness  was  cut  off  in  a 
moment  by  the  tomahawk  of  the  savages.  Then 
followed  an  act  of  forgiveness  and  Christian  love 
which  seems  to  us  to  reach  the  sublime.  The 
brother  of  the  martyred  missionary  being  a  student 
at  Halifax,  resolved  to  continue  the  work  in  which 
he  had  fallen.  James  Gordon,  so  soon  as  his 
studies  were  completed,  went  to  Eromanga,  and 
labored  faithfully  among  the  natives  for  eight 
years,  when  he  too  had  his  skull  cleft  and  fell  dead. 
In  the  same  year  (1872),  ignorant  of  James  Gordon’s 
death,  Mr.  Robertson,  a  third  Nova  Scotia  Prt>8- 
byterian,  landed  on  the  same  “  habitation  of  horrid 
cruelty.”  The  sad  nows  which  he  received  had  no 
power  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  Calmly  he 
built  a  hut  and  began  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  di¬ 
vine  good  will.  Eleven  years  have  passed,  and  he 
lias  returned  to  Canada  on  a  visit  to  report  pro¬ 
gress,  describing  himself  as  the  first  white  mis¬ 
sionary  who  has  left  Eromanga  alive.  Such  heroic 
persistence  does  not  fail,  and  Mr.  Robertson’s  re¬ 
port  has  ample  proof  of  this.  The  Mission  has 
now  ten  churches  on  the  island,  one  of  them  at  the 
very  spot  where  Capt.  Cook  was  murdered  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  years  ago,  another  in  inemorj'  of 
the  martyrs.  Tlie  cornerstone  of  tlie  latter  was 
laid  three  years  ago  by  the  grandson  of  the  very 
man  who  killed  John  Williams.  There  are.  also 
thirty-thfee  Christian  schools.  In  some  respects 
the  Eromanga  Christians  may  already  teach  a  les¬ 
son  to  many  nearer  homo — “Church  wius  attended 
regularly,  and  there  were  few  instances  of  one  aii- 
sontee.”  A  story  of  similar  heroism  might  easily 
be  told  regarding  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  who 
landed  in  Fiji  in  the  year  18.35,  and  persisted,  at 
the  constant  peril  of  their  lives,  in  preaching  Christ 
to  ferocious  cannibals. 


SHOULD  A  CLERGYMAN  BE  A  LEGISLATOR  I 

[From  the  New  York  Sun.] 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  peoi>ie  to  learn 
that  the  question  which  we  nave  put  at  the 
head  of  this  article  has  been  answered  in  the 
negative  by  several  States  of  the  Union. 

When  the  Maryland  Legislature  convened 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  objec¬ 
tion  was  made  to  swearing  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Hodsoii,  a  Senator  elect  from  Somerset  coun¬ 
ty,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  minister  or 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  ineligi¬ 
ble  to  the  Legislature.  After  reference  to  a 
special  committee  the  objection  was  overruled, 
because  it  ai)peared  that  Mr.  Hodson  had  been 
merely  a  local  preacher,  but  was  never  ordain¬ 
ed  in  any  cajmeity,  and  furthermore,  had  sur¬ 
renderee!  his  license  as  a  local  preacher  before 
the  election.  , 

The  lyoyision  of  the  Maryland  Constitution 
u{)'dh  wTtTch'the  question  arose  is  this: 

“  No  minister  or  ])reacher  of  the  Gospel,  of  any 
religious  creed  or  denomination,  shall  be  eligible 
as  Senator  or  Delegate.” 

Substantially  the  same  ju'ohlbition  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Constitution  of  1776. 

This  Maryland  case  has  led  us  to  look  for 
like  provisions  in  the  fundamental  law  of  other 
States.  We  find  similar  articles  in  the  Consti¬ 
tutions  of  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
and  there  may  be  others  whicn  have  not  fallen 
under  our  notice. 

In  Delaware  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
is  as  follows : 

“  No  ordained  clergyman  or  ordained  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  any  denomination  shall  be  capable 
of  holding  any  civil  office  in  the  State,  or  of  being 
a  member  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  while 
he  continues  in  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  or  cleri¬ 
cal  functions.” 

Here  the  prohibition  extends  even  further 
than  in  Maryland.  It  extends  not  only  to 
membership  in  the  Legislature,  but  to  the 
holding  of  any  civil  office. 

The  Constitution  of  Kentucky  prescribes 
thus : 

“No  person  while  he  continues  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  a  clergyman,  priest,  or  teacher  of  any 
religious  persuasion,  society,  or  sect  ....  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  General  Assembly.” 

In  Tennessee  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
of  1870  go  so  far  as  to  give  a  reason  for  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  clergymen  from  the  law-making 
body  of  the  State : 

“Whereas,  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  by  their 
profession  dedicated  to  God  and  the  care  of  souls, 
and  ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  great  duties 
of  their  functions ;  therefore  no  minister  of  the 
Gospel  or  priest  of  any  denomination  whatever 
shall  l)e  eligible  to  a  seat  in  either  House  of  the 
Legislature.” 

However  it  may  be  in  Tennessee,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  adoption  of  such  pro¬ 
visions  in  most  of  the  States  where  they  exist 
has  been  due  to  a  jealousy  of  ecclesiastical 
power  on  tlfe  i>art  of  the  people  rather  than  to 
any  apprehension  lest  clergymen  should  be 
distracted  from  their  spiritual  duties.  What¬ 
ever  causes  there  may  once  have  been  for  such 
jealousy,  they  can  hardly  be  oi)erative  at  the 
present  day.  We  are  quite  sure  that  no  Legis¬ 
lature  would  be  rendered  worse  than  it  is  now 
by  the  admission  of  any  number  of  ministers. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  HEALTH  and  that  of 
your  children,  and  use  no  other  cure  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  etc.,  except  that  standard  remedy,  Madame 
Porter's  Cough  Bnlsam.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  given  it  a  trial  us  being  the  most  reliable 
preparation  ever  used ;  it  is  particularly  adapted  to 
lung  and  throat  affections  in  children.  Try  one 
botMe. 

What  to  feed  the  baby  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  of  the  day.  On  the  proper  feeding  large¬ 
ly  depends  the  life  of  the  child.  Many  experiments 
have  been  made,  and  experience  and  practice  have 
proved  that  nothing  so  nearly  accomplishes  the  de¬ 
sired  result  as  Horllck’s  Food  for  Infants.  “  Have 
astKl  Horlick’s  Food  for  Infants  for  last  three 
months.  My  infant  thrives  wonderfully  on  it.” — 
Mrs.  S.  H".  Babbitt,  Meriden,  Conn.  “  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  recommending  Horlick’s  Food  for  In¬ 
fants.”— C.  />.  Crank,  M.D.,  123  W.  1th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati.  Book  on  treatment  of  children  sent  free. 
Horlick’s  Food  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Cash  in  Bank, . $1,031,117  34 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agents, . 3^,997  26 

Re.al  Estate, . . .  364,500  00 

Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage,  -  --  --  --  --  -  44,800  00 
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LOSSES  PAID  IN  65  TEARS,  $56,000,000.00. 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  Ass’t  Secretary.  J.  600DN0W,  Secretary.  L.  J.  HENDEE,  President. 
JAS.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Agent,  No.  2  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 

USE  THE 

PRESBITEKIAN  BOABD’S 


WESTMINSTER 

Sabbath  S^ool  Hymnal 

THE  VERY  BEST  SABBATH-SCHOOL 
HYMN  BOOK  NOW  OFFERED 


PUBLISHED  WITH  MUSIC  AT 

35  Cents  for  Single  Copies,  or  at  rate  of  $30  per  iOO. 

THE  HYr.XS  ONLY 

(without  music)  are  in  three  etylea  of  binding ; 

Strong  Paper  fovers,  10  Cents ;  Boards,  15  Cents ; 
Embossed  Flexible  Leather,  25  Cents. 


AL.SO. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  LESSONS 

FOR  1884. 

Large  1‘inio.  Price., . $1.50. 

ALSO. 

WESTMINSTER  QUESTION  BOOK 

FOE  1884. 

Price . 1.5  eonia  net. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  R roadway. 


SIXTT-mST  SEUX-ANNUAL  STATEMCTT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Pint  day  of 
JAKUABY,  1884. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserrefor  Unearned  Premiums,  2,497,634  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  327,877  04 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,667,240  07 

CASH  ASSETS,  .  .  .$7,492,751  11 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HEI.D  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE; 

Cash  in  Bank. .  $108,04H  9)9 

Bond,  and  MortgageH,  being  first  lien 

on  Real  B.tate  (worth  8;4,Sl)i.300) _ l,17)),in‘9  44 

United  State.  Stock. (market  value).. 3,04.'i,6.;40  UU 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stock,  and  Bond;^ 

(market  value) . '. . OO 

State  Bond,  (market  value) .  SO.OOO  OO 

Loan,  on  Stock.,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collateral.,  90>iO,- 

338.95) .  4r40,050  OO 

Interest  dne  on  l.t  January,  1884....  .'>0,339  63 

Premium,  uncollected  and  in  Hand. 

of  Agent. .  170,060  07 

Real  B.tate .  03,018  39 


Total . $7,403,791  U 


I  CHAS.  J.  MABTINT,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  BuMlnea.  Sup't. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa., 

Or,  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  Now  York. 


MURRAY’S  METHOD 

FOR  THE 

CABINET  ORGAN. 

|f*e  A  I  ITU  AD  MR.  JAMES  R.  MUR 
I  I  O  I  n4^lwf  RAY,  l.well-knowB  M 

a  teacher  and  composer  of  wide  experience. 

■  ■■■O  AflBTUAD  la  NEW,  CLEAR,  and 
I  I  O  Iwlb  I  nW  CUNClsE  amone 
other  novelUes,  containing  a  “PBEL19IINABT 

PRACTICE  WITHOUT  NOTES.” 

13^  The  step  from  one  diflirnlty  to  another  la  M 
Krooual  that  those  unable  to  procure  the  services  ol 
a  teacher,  may  successfully 

TEACH  THEMBEEVES  ! 

■  VC  RAIICI^A  is  for  all  occasions  whera 
I  I  O  IwlwOlwJ  music  is  desirable,  and  of 
great  variety.  The  PnWlshers  believe  that,  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  musical  public 

MURRAY’S  METHOD  FOR  THE  CABINET  ORBAN. 

the  merits  of  the  work  warmiit  their  claim  for  It  that 
It  is  SECOSTD  TO  NOHB  heretofore  publishtML 

PRICE,  $2.80  BY  MAIL. 

Specimen  Pages  Furnished  on  Application. 

-JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

^  Cincinnati,  0. 


WE  WANT  1000  mere  BOOK  AOENTS 


OUT  tivinff  Authort,  incfudlnit  SlUabetA  Stuart  Phelps 

Harriet  Prescott  Spa^'ord,  H.  li,  Stawt^  Po$e  Terry 
Laream.  Mary  Clemmtr^  Marton  Hnriand,  and  1 8  othera.  They 
tdyt%fortkepr9ltiineA\\e  true  Stoi^  of  the  Ll^^and  Deediofour 
famooi  Wtfnen.  It  1$  Superblu  llluatrated.  mnliten  tay  **Qod 
wpeed  itJ"  Teni  of  thoueanda  aie  wdtiDg  for  it,  aad  AgenU 
$cit  10  to  80  a  day.  trT PoMtively  the  oeH  chance  to  make 
money  ever  offered.  Send  for  Circnlara,  Eadra  Term$,  Ac.,  Co 
A.  D.  WOBTUUUttTOm  4b  VOh  UartforOg  Coma. 


A 12  for  the  immensely  popular  book.  Tha 

Mubin  I  OUve'.  ,>f'all  the  Presidents  of  t^U.S.Complalt 
It  ono  large  elegant  illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  selling  doq4 
In  America.  Immense  profits  to  Agents.  Every  intelligent  per* 
son  wants  It.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent.  Liberal 
tarns  free.  Address  Hallbt  Book  Co..  Portland,  hiking 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

Opfioes,  1  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  [  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts 
Buildings :  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 


Reserve  for  relnsuraure .  . $1  ,018,717  96 

I  Reserve  fur  all  other  claims .  391,330  07 

{  Capital  paid  iu  iu  Cash  .  1,000,000  OO 

i  Net  Surplus .  1,041,03.']  97 


Total  Cash  Assets,  July  1,  1883 . $4,950,080  00 


This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  reatrle- 
I  tions  of  tbe  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Saf«»»W 
I  Fuuds  uow  amount  to  $1,300,000. 


DIRKCTOR.S: 


«EU.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

II.  II.  LAMPORT,  Vue-President. 
P.  C.  MOORB,  'td  Vice-President. 


I  SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 

'  GEORGE  BLISS, 

;  WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 

!  HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 

1  AURELTtrrB.  huit; — 
1  WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 

,  THEODORE  I.  HUSTFJ), 
i  WILLIAM  H.  CASWELI., 
D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 

I  HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

'  S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

1  8EYMOUB  I-.  HUSTED, 

'  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING. 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS 
i  E.  W.  OORLIF.S, 

'  GEORGE  W.  LANE, 

!  JAMES  FRASER, 


HIRAM  BARNEY, 
LAWRENCE  TURNUKE, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

- 

WELLINGTON  CIJIPP, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MfXIURDY, 
-ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WIIXIAM  H.  HITRLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

.1.  D.  VERMILYE, 

•lAtXlU  WENDELL. 

JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

JOHN  U.  REED. 


erSVS  PKCK.  StcreUtry. 

A.  M.  KIR  Hi',  &c.  /.ocal  Dtparimaty 

B.  C.  i  OWKSKMD,  See.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHBR,  Brooklyn  Department. 

GEO.  II.  HOPE.  Agefti  ii  .Hanager. 


HANOVER 


I  Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BAOAS'WAT,  ITVW  TORS. 

,  Sixty-fiist  Semi-Aimaal  Statement,  showing  the  conditloi 
j  of  the  Company,  January  1,  1^. 

I  Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
'  Reserve  fur  Re-Insurance,  -  •  702,938  30 
I  Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 
i  Net  Surplus, . 71d,6o4  89 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  ATBHUB,  and  13th  ST., 
NEW  YORK. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  SHALL  INAUGURATE  THE  NEW  YEAR  BY  A 
SPECIAL  SALE  OF  LADIEs’  AND  CHILDREN’S 

MUSLIN 

Underwear 

ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  AND  DESIGN, 
WHICH,  FOR  QUALITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP,  CANNOT 
BE  EXCELLED.  OUR  PRICES  WE  GUABANTFJ:  LOWER 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 


WE  HAVE  ALSO  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF  HAND- 
EMBROIDERED  FRENCH  UNDERWEAR  OF  OUR  OWN 
IMPORTATION. 


WE  WILL  SELL  10,000  PIECES  HAMBURG 

EMBROIDERIES, 

FROM  MEDIUM  TO  FINE  GRADES,  AT  LOWER  PRICES 
THAN  EVER. 


BARK  BARGAINS  IN 

LINEN  GOODS 

OF  ALL  KINDS.  DAMASKS,  NAPKINS,  TOWELS, 
CRASHES,  AC.  FULL  STOCK  OF  BLANKETS, 
QUILTS,  PIANO  AND  TABLE  COVERS, 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 


RARE  AND  MATCHLESS  BARGAINS  IN 

BLACK  AND  COLORED 

SILKS  AND  DRESS  GOODS. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 


Total  Assets,  -  •  •  $2,559,299  16 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

i  United  States  Bondt)  (par  value  $1,3‘25,000) . tl,6.'>J,2{>2  SO 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  flret  lien  on  Improv- 
:  ed  Beal  Eetate  in  the  cltlos  'of  New  York  and 

1  Brooklyn .  700,750  00 

I  Loans  on  call,  amply  necured .  1,500  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Offlee  .  83,307  61 

Railroad  Flret  Mortgage  Bouda .  418,13.5  00 

State  and  City  Bonds  .  15,330  00 

!  Bank  and  Truat  Comimny's  Stocka .  33,6.50  00 

I  Railroad  Stock.  14,100  00 

I  Balancea  In  handa  of  Agonta,  In  ix>uiae  of  trans- 
I  mtaalon,  and  unccilac'cd  Offl..o  Prem.'urcs  .  109,606  97 

Accrued  Interest .  10,753  06 


I  -  t3,569,8)*»  It 

I  SENJAAON  S.  'WALOOTT,  FresUU&t. 

!  I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vloe-Pres't  and  Sec  y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Afwietant  Secretary 

M  ANlfATl^ AN  L I F i: 

Insurance  Company 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 


The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Cotupuny  is 
quiet  old  concern,  but  it  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  does  not  make  frantic  efforts  to 
new  business,  but  Its  last  annual  record  is  aa 
pleasing  and  gratifying  as  usual.  Ite  report  places 
the  assets  at  $10,662,476.7.3,  and  the  surplus  to 
policy-holders,  by  the  New  York  staiidaid,  at 
$2,229,371.09.  The  Company’s  income  for  Lhe  ^eai 
has  been  $2,031,576.53,  of  which  $1,018,921.10  was 
from  premiums,  while  the  payments  to  policy¬ 
holders  have  been  $1,062,871.56. — Ree;ord. 


HENRY  STOKEH,  Pr&sident. 

H.  y.  WEMPLE,  Secretary.  1.  L.  HALSEY,  Ut  Vlce-Prfw, 
8.  N.  8TEBBINS,  Actuary.  H.  B.  STOKQH,  3<1  Vh-e-Prev 

Preston,  Kean  &  (.’o., 
BANKERS, 


SOLE  RETAIL  AGENTS  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY  OF  THE 
GENUINE  FOSTER 

KID  GLOYE8, 

IN  5,  7,  AND  10  HOOKS,  AND  IN  THRF.E  GRADES. 


SPECIAL  CAKE  GIVEN  TO  ALL  ORDERS  BY  MAIL. 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  GO. 


4  U  wanted  for  The  History  of  CbrisUanlty,  hy 

J*-"  I4lv  X  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  94  book  at  the 
popular  price  of  $1.75.  Liberal  terms.  The  religlolu  pa¬ 
pers  mention  It  as  one  of  the  tew  e/reat  religious  works  of 
the  wopld.  Greater  sneoem  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  k  00.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


OBZOAOO,  ILL. 


Accounts  of 


Bankem,  Merchants,  and  olhenl 
received. 


Supply  Investors 


fW  ith  Government  and  State  Bonds. 
With  Municipal  and  School  Bonds. 
WltbjPrlme  Railroad  Bonds. 

Wim  6  per  cent-  Car  Trust  Oerttfl- 
catee. 

Choice  Commercial  Paper. 


CollectloBs  receive  prompt  attention. 


Ooverameat  Land  Scrip  bonghtand  sold. 

Doasestle  and  Foreign  Kzekango,  Travellers 
Letters  «f  Credit  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


PATENTS 


Hand-Book  PtREE. 

_  A  a  «  A  /*.  LMcer. 

Pstsat  AttVs,  WssMsgtsa, ».  a, 


A  MONTH  and  board  lor  3  live  Young  Men 
•pi  uj  or  Ladles  In  each  county.  Address  P.  W.  ZfxabU 
k  Co.,  Phllsdelphln,  Pa. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EVANQELIST. 

Vo.  ISO  VasMtn  Street, 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  29. 

HKBTRT  M.  FIELD,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

TERKS :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Adraice,  Foetage  Paid, 
■atered  at  the  Poetofllce  at  New  York  as  Beoond.cla8S  mail 
matter. 

Adrertioemeiits  20  cents  a  line— 12  lines  to  the  inch. 
Om  the  Flnii  Pue,  30  cents  a  line. 

Oa  Ute  Elgbtb  Af  e,  60  cents  a  line, 
idarrlages  and  Deatbs,  not  over  four  lines,  SO  cents, 
ever  tour  lines,  10  eents  a  line. 

ad*Address  simply  New  Tork  Evangelist,  Box  ^330, 
Vow  Tork.  Remit,  in  all  cases,  by  Draft,  Honey  Order, 
or  BBOISTERED  LETTER. 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1884. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

raoE. 

1.  The  City  of  Damascus.  With  Christ,  Everything: 
Without  Him,  Nothing.  Postmlllenarianlsm  and  the 
Standards.  The  Good  Name  that  a  Faithful  Mission, 
ary  Leaves  Behind  Him.  Dangers  of  War  in  China. 
Evenings  with  Authors. 

3.  The  late  George  W.  Lane,  a  Sermon  preached  in  the 
Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church  by  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  The  Religious  Press.  Miscellany. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 

Missionary  Intelligence.  Should  a  Clergyman  be  a 
Legislator. 

4.  Bdltorlai  Notes.  The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

What  we  are  Coming  to.  Justice  to  whom  Justice  is 
Due. 

5.  Hlnleters  and  Churches. 

6.  Mentone.  Magician  Makeup’s  Shop.  Park  College. 

Wabash  College.  The  Children  at  Home.  Geology 
and  the  Deluge. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  The  Household.  Scientific  and 

Useful.  Health  Paragraphs.  One  thing  and  another. 
S.  Philadelphia  letter.  Current  Events.  Honey  and 
Business. 


The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  seems  to 
be  gn'catly  exercised  over  the  fear  of  absorp¬ 
tion  by  the  larger  Church  of  the  North,  and 
that  whether  she  will  or  no.  We  wish  to  as¬ 
sure  our  anxious  sister  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  run  away  from  us:  we  shall  not  run  after 
her,  nor  desire  her  to  be  more  disposed  to  alli¬ 
ance  until  she  is  more  mature,  and  has  put 
away  her  childish  things.  At  present  she  has 
too  much  self-assurance  and  fault-finding.  She 
thinks  that  the  Northern  Church  Is  full  of  her¬ 
esy,  and  that  she  alone— poor,  dear,  innocent 
soul!— is  the  guardian  of  orthodoxy.  We  do 
Hot  claim  perfection,  but  we  may  say  to  our  lit¬ 
tle  sister  that  there  were  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  in  the  world  before  she  was  born,  and  not 
one  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  except  herself, 
has  ever  entertained  the  notion  that  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  is  to  have  no  patriotism.  The 
rights  of  King  Jesus  as  Lord  in  the  Church 
cannot  be  compromised  by  the  patriotism  of 
Fia  subjects,  or  the  act  of  a  great  nation  in 
putting  down  rebellion.  Hovrever,  we  bring  no 
imputation  against  our  Southern  sister.  She 
comes  of  a  noble  Presbyterian  ancestry :  she 
has  the  blood  of  the  Covenanters  and  the  Hu¬ 
guenots  in  her  veins.  We  admire  her  devotion 
to  the  faith,  although  we  can  but  smile  at  the 
assumption  that  she  alone  is  the  deiiositary  of 
the  truth  and  the  heir  of  the  promises.  When 
she  is  a  little  older  and  wiser,  perhaps  she  will 
outgrow  these  follies  of  her  youth,  and  then 
in  God’s  good  time— ferf/iirihj  nut  till  then — do 
we  expect  or  desire  to  see  the  two  Churches 
4X)me  together. _ 

Dr.  T.  H.  Robinson  of  Harrisburg  has  decid¬ 
ed  to  accept  the  chair  of  Homiletics  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny, 
Pa.  To  him  {lersonally  this  decision  must 
have  cost  a  great  deal  of  stniggle  and  of  pain. 
His  ability  as  a  preacher,  his  attachment  to 
pastoral  work  and  to  his  people,  over  whom  he 
has  long  been  happily  settled,  must  have  con¬ 
strained  him  powerfully  against  any  change. 
Of  old,  before  the  days  of  the  Reunion,  as  ever 
since,  he  was  one  of  the  wise  counsellors  of  the 
Church,  of  the  men  to  be  consulted  in  times  of 
perplexity,  as  was  also  that  royal  helper  of  his, 
the  late  James  Weir.  Dr.  Robinson  has  held 
a  position  of  large  infiuenee,  and  in  every  re¬ 
lation  he  has  proved  himself  a  man  of  great 
purity  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  excellent  ac¬ 
quirements  and  ability.  All  this  will  make  it 
the  harder  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  i)eo- 
ple  whom  he  has  served  so  long  and  well,  and 
from  the  scenes  and  associations  of  many  years. 
But  for  the  Seminary  the  acciuisition  of  such 
a  man  is  a  great  gain.  In  coming  to  it  he 
returns  to  his  Alma  Mater  to  repay  her  with 
compound  interest  for  all  the  instruction  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  lier  in  early  manhood.  In  his  long 
ministry  Dr.  Robinson  has  been  brought  into 
relations  with  both  the  conservative  and  the 
progressive  men  of  our  Church,  and  is  resi)ect- 
ed  by  all  as  a  generous-minded  scholar.  We 
congratulate  the  Seminary  that  she  has  so 
soon  succeeded  in  filling  her  vacant  chairs 
with  such  excellent,  scholarly  men,  and  wish 
this  school  of  the  prophets  abounding  us;  ful- 
Bess.  _ _ _ 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  tribute  which  is  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  George  W.  Lane,  in 
the  sermon  printed  in  another  part  of  this  pa¬ 
per,  from  ids  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst. 
With  no  attempt  at  exaggeration,  or  at  mak¬ 
ing  him  out  other  than  he  was — the  simple, 
modest,  Christian  gentleman— he  yet  brings 
out  in  strong  relief  the  quiet  force,  the  clear- 
eyed  discernment  of  truth,  the  wise  judgment, 
the  sound  common-sense  and  strong  will  of 
the  man,  which  gave  him,  with  all  his  gentle¬ 
ness,  such  power  and  influence  over  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  business  and  in  the  Church.  It  is  an 
admirable  presentation,  which  is  fitly  conclud¬ 
ed  by  this  apt  inference : 

Here,  then,  is  one  more  added  argument  for 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  is  worth 
what  it  will  produce.  When  Atheism,  Agnosticism 
or  Infidelity,  either  one  of  them,  will  produce  a 
George  W.  Lane,  then  I  will  pause  and  review  my 
creed ;  but  till  then  I  shall  consider  it  wiser  phi¬ 
losophy  to  go  on  reading  and  preaching  the  wonls 
of  the  sacred  Scripture,  which  saith  “  Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.” 

The  la.st  Canada  Presbyterian  says  that  it  is 
fourteen  years  since  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Dominion  gave  permissive  sanction  to 
the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  public  wor¬ 
ship.  The  Canada  Assembly  had  the  good 
sense  to  refuse  to  impose  any  rule  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  this,  of  course,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
those  who  had  elevated  their  anti-organ  preju¬ 
dices  into  the  sphere  of  a  question  of  con¬ 
science.  This  action  of  the  .\ssembly  left  the 
matter  just  where  it  belonged— a  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  exiiediency  to  be  decided  by  the  church 
or  churches  immediately  interested.  As  was 
anticii>ated,  this  prudent  course  did  not  secure 
harmony  at  once  in  every  case  of  difference, 
but  it  greatly  tended  to  such  happy  result  by 
holding  out  no  encouragement  to  those  wilful 
and  heady  disturbers,  who  whatever  rirtues 
they  may  have,  utterly  lack  the  grace  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  majority  of  their  brethren.  And 
our  contemporary  has  just  come  ufwn  a  choice 
and  lively  sfieoimen  of  this  not  yet  extinct 
species  of  church  disturbers,  as  will  be  seen : 
“  Occasionally,”  it  remarks,  “  an  enthusiast  in 
favor  of  the  organ  may  stir  up  a  vigorous  op¬ 
position,  and  occasionally  also  a  hot-headed 
opponent  of  the  organ  by  the  unreasonable 
rigor  of  his  protest,  may  seriously  break  the 
peace  of  a  congregation.  The  latest  fracas  of 
this  kind  occurred  at  Shannonvllle.  A  new 
^qhiHch  with  a  new  organ  was  to  be  opened  on 


Sabbath  week.  A  stalwart  protester  against 
the  use  of  instrumental  music,  finding  his  rep¬ 
resentations  were  overborne,  resolved  on  the 
heroic  measure  of  barring  out  minister,  organ¬ 
ist,  and  congregation.  It  was  a  cold  day,  but 
the  blood  of  the  besiegers  got  warmed  up. 
They  forced  the  door,  and  the  solitary  anti-or¬ 
ganist  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  fort. 
These  things  are  ludicrous,  and  they  are  harm¬ 
ful.  We  cannot  always  have  our  own  way. 
Petulance  and  i>assion  do  not  comport  with 
principle,”  _ 

Pastoral  relations  mean  something,  after  all, 
and  frequently  much,  even  in  these  facile  and 
fiuctuating  days.  But  how  strong  they  really 
were,  neither  the  First  Church  of  Syracuse  nor 
their  pastor,  Dr.  Millard,  seem  to  have  realiz¬ 
ed  until  it  was  too  late.  He  w’as  in  this  city 
last  Sabbath,  with  his  faee  set  towards  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  but  withal  looking  as  worn  and 
sad  as  a  strong  man  may  when  he  has  just 
passed  through  a  real  ordeal  in  breaking  away 
from  old  and  cherished  relations  preparatory 
to  entering  into  those  that  are  new  and  untried. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  honor  of  both  pastor  and 
people  that  they  clung  to  him  so  warmly,  and 
were  so  reluctant  to  part  with  him.  Nor  was 
this  feeling  confined  to  his  own  people;  it 
seemed  to  iiervade  the  whole  community.  A 
paper  was  drawn  up,  headed  by  Bishop  Hunt¬ 
ington,  and  .signed  by  a  number  of  well  known 
ministers,  asking  him  to  reconsider  his  decision. 
When  this  was  found  to  be  fixed,  all  classes— 
young  and  old,  ri«h  and  poor— joined  in  ex¬ 
pressing  both  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  their 
great  affection  and  esteem.  If  partings  must 
come  between  pastors  and  people,  surely  it  is 
not  often  that  a  relation  is  severed  with  so 
much  of  mutual  good  will,  of  love,  and  of  re¬ 
spect.  _ 

A  committee  of  leading  New  York  physi¬ 
cians  is  moving  for  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr. 
J,  Marion  Sims.  The  suggestion  is  made  that 
it  take  the  form  of  a  statue  in  Central  Park— 
thus  long  preserving  among  us  that  familiar 
and  manly  presence.  His  best  and  most  en¬ 
during  monument,  however,  is  already  built 
in  the  noble  Woman’s  Hospital,  which  stands 
just  northeast  of  the  Grand  Central  deiiot, 
where  it  may  be  seen  of  the  thousands  who 
daily  pass  up  and  down  that  chief  avenue  be¬ 
tween  city  and  country.  W^ithin  those  walls 
soon  after  his  lamented  death,  a  fitting  tribute 
was  offered  to  his  great  services  to  humanity, 
and  with  peculiar  appropriateness,  by  a  hidy, 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  placing  of  a  fine  bust  of  Dr.  Sims  in  the 
chief  public  room  of  the  institution.  That 
there  should  be  also  some  more  imblic  and 
general  recognition  of  the  skill  of  this  great 
American  surgeon,  by  which  he  gave  relief  to 
thousands  of  sufferers,  is  both  natural  and  de¬ 
sirable,  and  it  might  well  be  participated  in  by 
some  of  his  many  patients  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 


THE  DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR  COLLEGES. 

Si>ecial  interest  ought  this  year  to  enter  into 
the  observance  of  this  day  in  all  of  our  church¬ 
es.  In  a  double  way  the  General  Assembly 
has  called  attention  to  it.  On  page  (‘.57  of  the 
Minutes  of  1883,  stands  the  following  recom¬ 
mendation  : 

That  the  last  Thureday  of  Januarj*  next  be  ob- 
ser\<»d  by  all  our  churches  and  lltoraiy  institutions 
as  a  day  of  special  prayer  for  the  outjiouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  coll*^e8  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  and  for  the  conversion  and  more  devoted 
consecration  to  God  of  the  youth  connected  with 
them ;  and  especially  that  the  Head  of  the  Church 
would  incline  Incrt^asing  numbers  among  them  to 
seek  the  work  of  the  ministry.  And  this  recom¬ 
mendation  is  made  in  the  hope  that  all  pastors  and 
stated  supplies  will  connect  with  their  obsen’ance 
of  the  fourtii  Sabbath  of  January  Immediately  pre¬ 
ceding,  as  it  has  already  been  commended  by  tlie 
Assembly,  special  effort  to  engage  their  congrega¬ 
tions  in  the  observance  of  the  Day  of  Prayer. 

The  action  referred  to  in  the  last  sentence  is 
found  on  page  624,  and  is  as  follows : 

Resolved,  Tliat  all  pastors  and  stated  supplies  be 
i-equested  to  study  very  carefully  the  fact  and  the 
cause  of  the  diminishing  supply  of  ministers,  and 
to  make  the  same  the  subject  of  special  preaching 
aad  prayer  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  January  next. 

In  a  word,  what  the  Assembly  and  the  news¬ 
papers  and  all  thoughtful  Christians  have  been 
saying  about  the  diversion  of  the  Church’s 
youth  from  the  ministry,  is  on  the  last  Sab¬ 
bath  and  the  last  Thursday  of  this  month  to 
be  made  matter  of  the  Church’s  most  devout 
thought  and  prayer  before  God.  If  the  Church 
will  only  re.spond  to  the  Assembly’s  recom¬ 
mendation,  her  prayerful  attention  to  the  evil 
would  be  a  great  imrt  of  the  cure. 

But  the  great  danger  is  that  the  same  spirit 
of  worldliness  that  has  so  much  to  do  with  the 
decay  of  the  preaching  spirit,  will  not  check 
itself  long  enough  to  review  its  own  drift,  and 
to  humble  itself  before  God.  A  great  respon¬ 
sibility  comes  upon  the  ministry  on  this  ap¬ 
proaching  fourth  Sabbath  of  January.  If  they 
know  why  young  men  are  turning  aw^ay  from 
the  ministry,  they  are  to  tell  the  reason,  that 
it  may  be  cured;  and  this  telling  should  be 
done  in  a  spirit  as  far  removed  from  timidity 
as  from  spleen.  From  their  higli  ground  of 
the  Gospel,  they  should  survey  the  Church  of 
our  times,  and  show  what  elements  of  her  life, 
organic,  domestic,  and  individual,  are  putting 
discouragements  in  the  way  to  the  sacred  of¬ 
fice. 

Yet  there  is  room  not  only  for  searching  re¬ 
proof,  but  for  thanksgiving  and  hope.  There 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  evil  of  a 
diminishing  supply  of  ministers,  has  culmi¬ 
nated.  The  centres  of  commerce  and  wealth 
have  not  commonly  furnished  the  preachers 
even  for  their  own  pulpits.  Of  the  men  who 
preach  in  cities,  comparatively  few  were  born 
or  reared  in  cities.  If  then  the  country  at 
large  is  awaking  to  a  deejwr  interest  in  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  ministers,  the  ministry  is  likely  to 
be  recruited,  and  with  the  freshest  and  best 
material.  This  is  the  sacred  side  of  our  de¬ 
nomination’s  new  engagement  to  succor  the 
new  schools  in  which  Presbyterians,  far  away 
from  the  old  scats  of  wealth  and  learning,  are 
pushing  on  their  sons  to  education.  In  all 
these  newer  communities,  it  is  found  that  the 
desire  for  education  is  in  many  started  by  the 
desire  to  preach.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and 
Academies,  nothing  has  been  more  noticeable 
in  the  make-up  of  the  new  classes  for  which 
its  help  has  been  asked,  than  the  presence  of 
youth  seeking  the  ministry.  These  facts  will 
grow.  In  Park  College,  for  example,  they 
have  grown  already.  More  than  half  the  young 
men  in  the  advanced  classes  intend  to  be  min¬ 
isters.  By  a  similar  Christian  and  Biblical  in- 
fiuence,  all  the  rest  of  our  new  Presbyterian 
academies  and  colleges  will  be  multiplying  re¬ 
cruits  for  our  pulpits. 

This  gives  a  new  interest  to  our  Presbyterian 
observance  of  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
Let  us  think  of  the  old  institutions  whose  pre¬ 
cious  revivals  have  for  generations  been  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  on  our  Church’s  high  places.  Let  us 
also  think  of  the  new  ones— each  one  “a  hand¬ 
ful  of  corn,”  as  yet,  and  as  far  out  of  common 
sight  as  “the  tops  of  the  mountains.”  But 
the  men  are  coming  and  the  revivals;  and 
“the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon.” 

The  above  Is  reinforced  and  emphasized  by 
the  following,  which  comes  from  our  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education : 

The  last  Thursday  in  January  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  General  Assembly  as  the  day  for  united 
prayer  in  behalf  of  our  litwary  institutions.  This 


falls  this  year  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  The 
danger  in  regard  to  these  special  observances  is 
that  by  their  regular  occurrence,  they  come  to  lose 
their  peculiar  interest,  and  are  kept  in  a  formal 
manner  only.  Such  has  been  too  largely  the  case 
of  late  years  in  regard  to  this  observance.  It  has 
lacked  heart.  A  sense  of  its  importance  has  not 
crowded  the  meetings,  and  given  earnestness  to 
prayer.  In  consefiuence  small  blessings  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  Yet  all  the  while  the  need  of  prayer,  and 
of  what  prayer  brings,  is  growing  greater  and  more 
imperative.  Every  year  more  and  more  of  our 
youth  are  passing  through  a  course  of  education, 
and  going  out  to  be  moving  forces  of  our  country 
and  the  world ;  and  every  year  the  tendency  in¬ 
creases  to  sever  all  education  from  religion,  and 
make  it  subservient  to  the  world,  instead  of  to 
Christ  and  His  kingdom.  And  never  were  the  on¬ 
sets  of  human  learning  against  the  truths  of  our 
Holy  Scripture,  more  vigorously  pushed.  The  in¬ 
fection  of  unbelief  in  our  educated  classes  is  a 
symptom  of  our  times  too  marked  to  be  mistaken ; 
and  what  the  outcome  of  such  unbelief  is,  we  too 
well  know.  The  cure  for  it,  and  the  safeguard 
against  it,  is  to  be  applied  just  where  and  when  the 
powers  of  thought  are  set  in  motion,  and  the  knowl- 
i>dge  is  acquired.  The  waters  must  be  purified  at 
the  fountain-head  by  casting  in  the  salt  of  divine 
grace  there.  Our  t^ucation  must  be  made  a  sancti¬ 
fying  grace,  as  well  as  an  instructive  and  training 
infiuenee.  We  must  "have  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  our  teachers,  to  keep  alive  in  them  a 
sense  of  their  religious  obligation,  to  guide  their 
labors  to  the  highest  ends,  to  bless  their  efforts  in 
moulding  character,  in  counteracting  evil  and  pro¬ 
moting  piety  in  their  .students,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  send  forth  their  graduates  thorouglily 
trained  for  every  good  word  and  work.  And  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  one  specific  Gift  that  is  promised 
in  answer  to  prayer,  without  proviso.  The  not  hav¬ 
ing  it,  then,  is  iieeause  of  our  not  asking  for  it. 

And  how  strong  the  motive  for  asking  for  Such  a 
boon !  Our  sons  and  daughters  are  in  these  insti¬ 
tutions;  our  future  educators  are  there.  Those 
that  are  to  be  our  ministera  are  there ;  also  those 
who  are  to  be  our  physicians,  our  lawyers,  our 
jurists  and  statesmen,  our  rulers  and  judges  and 
legislators,  are  all  here  preparing  to  give  shape  to 
the  course  our  country  is  to  take,  and  determine  its 
future  history.  Tliere  is  no  calculating  the  issues 
that  are  preparing  in  our  literary  institutions ;  and 
what  they  shall  be  depends  on  the  prayers  of  the 
Church.  If  there  is  any  object  more  loudly  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  that  power  with  God  which  pre¬ 
vails,  we  know  not  what  it  is. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  COMING  TO. 

Unbelief  gravitates  downward  by  a  law  as 
fixed  as  that  of  gravitation  in  the  material 
world.  When  once  we  cut  loose  from  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel,  the  tendency  is  to  get  away  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  till  not  a  trace  of  religious  be¬ 
lief  remains.  And  yet  such  are  the  absurdities 
and  inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind,  that 
men  will  keep  up  the  appearance  of  faith  when 
faith  itself  is  gone ;  and  even  make  a  religion 
out  of  their  irreligion,  worshipping  nonentity 
as  we  "worship  God,  and  glorying  in  annihila¬ 
tion  as  we  rejoice  in  the  blessed  hojve  of  im¬ 
mortality.  An  illustration  of  this  is  furnished 
by  the  following,  which  we  take  from  The  Sun 
of  this  city,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Day  of  all 
the  Dead  ” : 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1883,  the  Positivist 
Society  of  London,  consisting  of  the  disciples  of 
the  French  philosopher  Auguste  Comte,  held  a 
notable  meeting  at  Newton  Hall  in  that  city,  to 
celebrate  what  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  English  Positivist  Committee,  calls  the 
Day  of  All  the  Dead. 

By  this  ceremonial  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
Positivists  testify  their  appreciation  of  the  contin¬ 
uing  infiuenee  of  tlie  great  and  good  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  have  passed  away.  They  believe  in  no 
other  immortality.  For  them  the  dead  live  only  in 
the  good  works  they  have  done.  “A  kindly  word, 
a  clear  thought,  or  a  bravo  result,”  said  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  at  the  meeting,  ‘‘does  not  die  with  the  body 
which  was  associated  with  it.”  It  lives  on  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  world  besides.  “It  must  act  on 
the  brain,  the  heart,  the  will  of  others,  and  so  must 
pass  into  the  immense  consensus  of  human  life.” 
And  so  it  is  said  that  Shakespeare,  Raphael,  Dante, 
St.  Paul,  Homer,  and  Moses  enable  us  to  think  beL 
ter,  to  live  better,  and  to  enjoy  better,  hour  by  hour. 
We  may  also  believe,  if  we  like,  that  these  great 
men  still  live  on  somewhere  in  the  WMivorse,  but 
such  is  not  the  belief  of  the  Positivists.  The  sim¬ 
ple  immortality  of  infiuenee  is  enough  for  them. 
The  spirit  of  man,  they  think,  goes  out  with  death 
like  the  fiame  of  a  torch,  never  to  be  kindled  again 
or  elsewhere.  The  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and 
the  spoken  and  written  words,  remain  to  encour¬ 
age,  to  enlighten,  to  strengtlien  those  who  come 
after,  constituting  the  collective  weight  of  the  past, 
surrounding  posterity  “  like  an  atmosphere,  train¬ 
ing  them  like  a  parent,  and  administering  to  every 
form  of  activity.” 

But,  strangely  enough,  the  Positivists  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  evil  which  men  do  lives  after  them  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  the  good.  “We 
are  apt,”  said  Mr.  Harrison  at  this  remarkable 
watch-meeting,  “to  associate  the  memory  of  the 
past  with  the  great  men  alone.  But  all  have  a 
common  life  with  us,  and  arc  with  us  and  around 
us  and  in  us;  all  but  the  worthless  and  the  evil, 
whose  worthlessness  ami  evil  die  away  in  the  tide 
of  progress  and  of  good.” 

The  Newton  Hall  meeting  was  conducted  some¬ 
what  in  the  manner  of  a  religious  gathering.  Mr. 
Harrison’s  address  took  the  place  of  a  sermon,  and 
a  fine  body  of  musicians  closed  the  proceedings  by 
the  performance,  as  a  cantata,  of  George  Eliot’s 
well  known  poem  “O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisi¬ 
ble.”  The  speaker  said  the  author  was  his  friend, 
and  the  friend  of  many  in  the  audience.  She  was 
in  profound  sympathy  with  their  movement.  “  The 
poem  expres8e<i  the  inmost  belief  of  her  great  brain. 
He  heard  those  words  uttered  over  her  coffin  when 
her  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  grave,  and  they 
seenuxl  as  if  they  issued  direct  from  her  cold  lips 
and  silent  heart.”  But  music  must  bo  added  to 
poetry,  because  it  needed  the  lndefiniten«?8S  of  the 
art  to  clothe  an  almost  infinite  idea,  and  this  idea 
Mr.  Harrison  urged  his  hearers  to  bring  home  to 
their  minds  on  the  Day  of  All  the  Dead,  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  by  thought,  by  ^wetry,  by  voice 
and  Instrument. 

No  cloubt  there  Is  profound  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  the  good  we  do  will  live  after  us.  We 
may  rejoice  also  at  the  benefit  the  world  derives  to¬ 
day  from  the  good  deeds  of  those  who  are  dead  and 
gone.  But  to  .set  up  this  sort  of  Immortality  as  a 
8ul»8titute  for  the  personal  immortality  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  promises,  to  praise  it  as  a  nobler  object  of 
aspiration,  to  trj’  to  appease  the  longing  of  the  hu¬ 
man  hi'art  with  the  prospect  it  offers,  is  all  in  vain. 
Conscious  life  after  death  is  the  immortality  which 
man  longed  for  in  ages  past,  longs  for  to-day,  and 
will  always  long  for.  Science  may  doubt  and  phi¬ 
losophy  deny,  hut  the  hope  of  such  an  immortality 
will  l»e  as  eternal  as  the  foundations  of  the  earth. 


THAT  CASE  OF  HERESY. 

Your  suggestion  of  heresy  in  that  sacred  paper. 
The  Herald  and  Presbyter,  has  sent  cold  chills  up 
and  down  the  vertebra?  of  Buckeye  Presb3rterian- 
Ism.  Far  be  It  from  us  after  this  sort!  Other  ex¬ 
planations  of  its  teaching  are  at  least  possible. 
For  example,  there  be  crowds  of  anonymous  dis¬ 
turbers  in  the  land  who  go  about,  as  you  well  know, 
clandestinely  invading  the  editorial  columns  of  even 
the  most  sacrosanct  press.  There  is  a  tradition  in 
tliese  iKirts  that  not  long  since  a  party  of  these 
pestilent  fellows  broke  into  the  office  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  itself,  tied  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  man¬ 
agers,  and  wickedly  inserted  a  quantity  of  th®ir 
unauthori2MMl  and  surreptitious  stuff  into  your  own 
columns.  Magnus  llomertis  (If/rmitat,  which  being 
interpreted  signifies.  Even  the  senior  editor  nap- 
peth  occasionally !  May  it  not  be  that  at  some  mo¬ 
ment  of  this  sort,  fraught  with  peril,  some  such 
malignant  anonyme  crept  cunningly  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  sanctum,  and  by  stealth  or  bribery  secured 
the  insertion  of  his  shallow,  miscliievous  utter¬ 
ances  ?  Another  explanation  is  possible,  viz :  that 
the  writer  of  this  heretical  effusion  was  ignorant  of 
the  tlienie  be  was  discussing,  and  of  the  real  sig¬ 
nificance  of  his  own  declarations.  Now,  oven  a 
General  Assembly  has  declared  that  a  writer  should 
not  be  put  on  trial  for  the  inferences  which  may 
be  logically  de<luced  from  his  teaching,  since  he 
may  bo  himself  incapable  of  seeing  whither  his 
propositions  are  logically  tending.  On  this  ground, 
also,  I  might  claim  immunity  for  this  errorist,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  bo.  His  ignorance  is  certainly  clear 
enough  to  bocome  a  strong  defence.  L.  B. 

We  interpret  these  initials  to  mean  Laughing 
Buckeye,  but  we  protest  against  his  unseemly 
levity  in  the  presence  of  so  stern  an  issue. 
Far  it  be  from  us  to  condone  a  fiagrant  case  of 
heresy  on  such  grounds.  We  cannot  believe 
that  those  trichinae,  the  anonymous  adjutants 
and  assuming  editorialists,  have  burrowed  into 
the  muscular  tissue  of  our  venerable  contem¬ 
porary  after  this  fashion ;  nor  can  we,  in  fidel¬ 
ity  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  go  backward 
with  the  mantle  of  ignorance,  and  spread  it 
charitably  over  such  departures  from  sound 
opinion.  Neither  are  we  relieved  by  the  Incus 
a  ncni  lucendo  explanations  in  the  last  issue  of 


The  Herald  and  Presbyter— explanations  which 
by  no  means  explain.  But  having  done  our 
duty  in  calling  attention  to  the  matter,  delictum 
flagrans,  we  propose  to  say  nothing  further  un¬ 
til  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  has  properly 
adjudicated  the  cas(;,  and  the  time  for  appeal 
or  complaint  shall  have  passed  away  forever. 


JUSTICE  TO  WHOM  JUSTICE  IS  DUE. 

Some  weeks  ago  The  Evangelist,  in  common 
with  almost  all  the  journals  of  the  country, 
commented  on  the  change  effected  by  the  sim¬ 
ultaneous  introduction  of  one  uniform  stand¬ 
ard  time  on  railways — a  matter  of  the  greatest 
convenience  to  our  travelling  population.  In 
introducing  the  subject,  we  said ; 

Last  Sunday  at  noon  most  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  adopted  the  new  standard  of  time, 
which  had  been  arrangeil  by  the  railway  congress 
at  Chicago.  The  subject  has  received  a  good  deal 
of  attention  for  years,  and  a  committee  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  appointed 
a  committee  consisting  of  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker, 
J.  Raynor  Edmunds,  and  Wolcott  Gibbs,  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  subject  and  report  upon  it.  This  commit¬ 
tee  reported  in  favor  of  the  new  standard. 

This  is  all  well  in  what  it  states,  and  faulty 
only  in  what  it  omits,  in  which  particular  it  is 
like  “the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of 
Hamlet  left  out  ” :  for  while  it  enumerated  and 
commended  those  who  had  “examined”  the 
scheme  and  “  reported  ”  upon  it,  the  name  of 
the  man  who  originated  it,  in  his  own  study 
and  his  own  brain,  was  not  once  mentioned. 
To  correct  this  injustice,  we  (luote  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  this 
city: 

Among  the  names  of  those  who  have  attained 
preeminence  as  original  thinkers  and  originators  of 
useful  inventions  must  be  included  that  of  Prof. 
Charles  F.  Dowd,  A.M.,  of  Saratoga  Springs.  To 
tlie  unwearied  efforts  of  Prof.  Dowd  the  American 
pt?ople  are  indebted  for  the  great  change  which  has 
recently  come  over  the  railroad  traveller’s  dream. 
To  him  alone  are  the  railways  indebted  for  the  uni- 
veraal  adoption  of  the  standard  time.  Long  ago, 
as  far  back  as  1860,  when  time,  so  far  as  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  the  continent  were  concerned,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Prof.  Dowd  con¬ 
ceived  tlie  idea  of  formulating  a  table  of  standard 
time.  While  holding  the  position  of  Associate 
Principal  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School 
he  presented  the  subject  in  his  regular  course  of 
lectures,  and  in  1869  he  laid  the  result  of  ids  calcu¬ 
lations  before  a  convention  of  trunk  lines  in  tlie 
city  of  New  York.  While  the  railway  magnates  of 
tiiat  time  were  willing  to  Itsten  to  his  tluxiries,  and 
even  to  acknowledge  their  usefulness  and  impor¬ 
tance,  they  were  content  to  let  liim  work  them  out 
in  his  own  way  and  at  his  own  expense.  Returning 
to  his  home  he  set  to  work  with  renewed  energy, 
and  adopting  the  Washington  meridian  for  the  na- 
lional  standard,  worked  out  the  local  differences 
for  about  8,000  stations  along  the  lines  of  about  51K) 
railways.  Dividing  tlie  country  into  scictions  of 
fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  each,  ho  publisliod  in 
1870  a  full  explanation  of  ills  system.  He  tlien  at¬ 
tended  conventions  of  railroad  managers  in  various 
[larts  of  tlie  country,  and  discovered  that  differences 
exceeding  an  hour  were  regarded  as  Impracticable. 
Continuing  his  investigations  he  found  that  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  flfteentli  meridians  were  located  too 
far  west  to  suit  tlio  wants  of  the  east  and  central 
sections.  He  therefore,  in  the  Spring  of  1K7’2, 
changed  the  system  from  Washington  to  Greenwieli 
longitude,  thus  moving  all  the  liour  sections  two 
degrees  oast.  The  system  so  altered  provided  for 
four  grand  divisions  of  the  country,  each  being  one 
hour  apart  from  the  other,  and  carrying  its  own 
uniform  standard  of  time.  Over  fifteen  yeara  had 
Prof.  Dowd  struggled  bravely,  and  most  of  the  time 
alone,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  system  wliicli  lie 
knew  was  to  prove  of  incalculable  value  to  thi?  peo¬ 
ple  at  largo.  During  that  long  period  he  published 
his  “Time  Adjuster,”  and  indexes  for  time-tables, 
and  wrote  constantly  for  the  press.  Tiiroiigli  the 
later  cooperation  of  Dr.  Barnard,  Prof.  Cleveland 
Abbe,  and  Chancellor  Fleming,  and  the  practical 
efforts  of  William  F.  Allen,  Prof.  Dowd  has  lived 
wliile  yet  a  man  in  tlie  prime  of  life  to  see  his  great 
idea  an  accomplished  fact.  Ho  has  done  his  part ; 
now  let  the  companies  which  have  adopted,  and  the 
public  who  have  benefited  by  liis  ideas,  do  theirs. 
Prof.  Dowd  certainly  deserves  a  testimonial  of  tlie 
appreciation  of  tlie  public  for  the  great  service  he 
has  rendered. 


COUNTRY  TOWNS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  venerable  missionary.  Rev.  H.  R.  Hoising- 
ton,  now  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  writes  thus  of  the 
gradual  depletion  of  towns  and  churches  in  that 
region.  What  he  says  would  bo  equally  true  of 
other  parts  of  New  England  : 

I  am  in  the  hill  country  east  of  Hartford. 
Harlan  Page’s  ashes  lie  in  our  cemetery.  But 
his  successor  spiritually  does  not  seem  to  be 
here.  There  is  need  of  a  great  light  to  arise 
upon  our  darkness.  I  am  astonished  to  find 
so  many  godless  homes  in  New  England,  once 
noted  for  its  family  altars.  These  rural  par¬ 
ishes  are  weak,  yet  from  them  from  time  to 
time  even  now  go  forth  those  who  are  strong 
to  serve  the  Master  elsewhere.  We  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  truly  earnest  band  of  fellow 
workers,  whose  hearts  are  true  to  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  though  there  are 
here  and  there  some  .sad  exceptions. 

Fellowship  meetings  and  Sabbath-school 
gatherings,  with  the  iufre<iuent  associations 
and  conferences,  serve  to  bring  our  groups  of 
churches  into  contact  now  and  then  for  mutu¬ 
al  edification.  Only  four  of  the  thirteen  town¬ 
ships  of  our  county  (Tolland)  have  gained  in 
poimlatiou  in  ten  years.  Our  farms  among 
the  hills,  while  denuded  of  the  larger  growths 
of  timber,  are  yet  largely  overgrown  with 
birches  and  poplars.  It  is  said  that  such 
property  is  steadily  depreciating  in  value. 

As  a  rule,  our  churches  are  kept  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  though  many  of  our  rural  parishes  are  on 
the  Home  Mission  list.  Some,  as  is  the  case 
with  our  own,  by  means  of  a  fund  raised  by 
subscription  at  first,  and  added  to  by  legacy 
and  gifts  of  the  living  from  time  to  time,  are 
able  to  care  for  their  pastors. 


The  Inter-Seminary  Alliance  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  missions  among  the  under¬ 
graduates  of  our  principal  Protestant  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries,  and  as  a  sure  incident  the 
spirit  of  unity  as  well,  is  evidently  exerting  a 
good  influence  beyond  the  States.  At  any  rate, 
a  meeting  has  just  been  held  in  Wycliffe  Col¬ 
lege  Convocation  Hall,  Toronto,  at  which  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  present  from  several  theo¬ 
logical  schools,  and  favorable  letters  received 
from  others.  Articles  of  organization  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  adopted,  and  the  first  meeting  in 
convention  fixed  for  October  next. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Potter,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  citizens  of  Rochester,  died  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six. 
He  left  by  his  will  $15,000  to  four  of  the  city 
charities ;  $5,000  to  the  hospital ;  $5,000  to  the 
Industrial  School,  and  $2,500  each  to  the  Or¬ 
phan  Asylum  and  Female  Charitable  Society. 
His  estate  is  estimated  to  be  worth  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  _ 

We  learn  that  the  special  services  of  the 
Week  of  Prayer  are  being  continued  in  quite  a 
number  of  congregations,  widely  scattered.  In 
some  instances  the  benefits  of  thus  prolong¬ 
ing  the  meetings  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  have 
been  so  evident  as  to  bring  about  a  custom, 
and  in  other  cases  they  are  continued  because 
already  accompanied  by  tokens  of  blessing  in 
the  awakening  and  conversion  of  those  in  at¬ 
tendance.  _____ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  N.  Potter  has  been  elected 
President  of  Hobart  College  at  Geneva,  and 
last  week  Bishop  Coxe  visited  him  at  Schenec¬ 
tady,  and  warmly  urged  his  acceptance  of  the 
vacancy.  Hobart  has  a  good  record  as  a 
church  institution,  and  should  it  enter  more 
fully  on  the  liberal  policy  towhiesh  it  has  tend¬ 
ed  of  late,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not 
take  rank  in  general  efficiency  and  favor  with 
the  best  institutions  of  the  State. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


Our  Philadelphia  correspondent  thus  describes 
the  impression  made  by  Mr.  Arnold  in  that  city : 

We  have  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Arnold,  with  his 
sharp  vivisecting  acumen,  his  poetic  genius,  his 
“culture,”  which  is  at  once  his  practical  religion 
and  his  soteriology,  so  far  as  there  is  room  for  any 
soteriology  in  his  want-of-system,  his  dreamy,  fog- 
hidden  “stream  of  tendency  not  ourselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness,”  which  stream  of  tenden¬ 
cy  is  whatever  he  kens  of  Providence,  and  his  pes¬ 
simistic  optimism  that  finds  rottenness  in  a  germ¬ 
laden  present,  from  which  ho  yet,  by  a  strange  self- 
contradiction,  expects  healthful  issue.  We  heard 
him  in  our  neat  Association  Hall,  which  was  about 
half  full ;  and  so  utterly  un-American  was  his  elo¬ 
cution  and  action,  so  supremely  awkward  his  meth¬ 
od  of  getting  the  sentences  from  his  paper  on  the 
side-stand  to  the  ears  of  his  very  patient  audience, 
that  it  is  certain  that  had  his  usher  announced  that 
Mr.  Arnold  had  been  unhappily  detained,  but  that 
his  friend  Mr.  So-and-So  would  lecture  in  his  stead, 
and  then  had  introduced  Mr.  Arnold  as  Mr.  So-and- 
So,  there  would  not  have  been  one  hundred  people 
left  at  the  close  to  receive  the  benediction. 

Physically  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  belong  to  the 
popular  type  of  Englishman — the  thick-set,  rotund, 
and  ponderous,  suggestive  of  copious  consumption 
of  boef,  south-down  mutton,  and  ale.  He  is  quite 
tall,  well  proportioned  and  well  looking,  and  quite 
young-looking  for  his  years.  With  his  talents,  his 
social  position  and  opportunities,  the  world  had  a 
right  to  look  to  Mr.  Arnold  for  effective  help  in  its 
hard  struggles  with  poverty,  temptation,  doubt,  and 
grief. 

“  Heaven  does  with  us  as  wo  with  torches  do. 

Not  light  them  for  themselves. 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 
But  for  fine  issues.  Nor  Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 

But  like  a  thrifty  goddess  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor. 

Both  thoughts  and  use.” 

But  whatever  donation  Mr.  Arnold  may  make  to 
literature  and  education,  with  his  destructive  views 
of  the  Bible,  its  doctrines,  its  God  and  Saviour, 
with  his  insufferably  pretentious  censureship  of  the 
views,  labors,  and  thought-products  of  minds  com¬ 
pared  with  which  even  his  Intellect  is  juvenile,  he 
puts  off  hungry  humanity  with  apples  that  “tempt 
the  eye,  but  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips.”  He  comes 
to  us  brilliant,  strong,  capable  of  harvesting  for  us 
whole  fields  of  ripe,  wholesome  grain,  but  with  one 
hand  sows  five  grains  of  wheat,  and  with  the  other 
fifty  grains  of  taros,  and  loaves  the  world  sadder 
and  more  dreary  because  of  his  coming. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHICAGO. 


Our  correspondent  “Clement,”  whose  letters  liave 
been  interrupted  by  his  journey  along  tlie  line  of 
tlie  Nortliem  Pacific  Railroad,  lias  now  returned  to 
ids  field  of  labor,  and  resumes  ins  correspondence. 
In  a  firat  letter  he  furnishes  the  following  gratify¬ 
ing  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  churclies  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ho  writes : 

The  prosperity  of  some  of  tiiem  is  fonisliadowed 
by  tlie  fact  that  after  a  longer  or  sliorter  period  of 
searcli,  tliey  have  succeeded  in  finding  pastors. 

Thus  the  Fifth  Church,  whose  pulpit  was  made 
vacant  last  Spring  by  the  resignation  of  tlie  Rev. 
S.  E.  Wishard,  now  Synodical  missionary  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  lias  called  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Woodliridge,  and 
ho  is  already  on  tho  field  at  work,  and  will  be  iii- 
slallod  next  week.  Ho  comes  from  tlie  Southern 
Church,  and  was  scUlcd,  at  the  time  of  his  call 
here,  at  Warroutori,  Va. 

Jefferson  Park  Church,  whose  pulpit  w’as  made 
vacant  more  tliaii  a  year  ago  by  tho  resignation  of 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Wright  (now’  delightfully  settled  in 
Philadelphia),  and  which  lias  been  acceptably  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Craig  of  the  Seminary,  lias 
called  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parry  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Ho,  too,  has  accepted,  and  has  begun  his  work. 

The  Forty-fii-st-^roet  Churcli,  vacant  since  last 
Spring  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Swazoy,  lias  now 
an  installed  pastor,  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Clark,  late 
of  State  Centre,  Iowa.  This  church,  until  recently 
dependent  upon  the  Home  Mission  Board,  has  as¬ 
sumed  self-support ;  and  being  located  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  city,  where  growth  in  population  of 
a  thrifty  class  of  people  is  very  rapid,  has  a  very 
briglit  prospect  before  it. 

Tho  Austin  Church,  just  west  of  the  city  limits, 
is  already  (under  the  ministry  of  its  new  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Frank  O.  Ballard)  finding  its  house  of  worsliip 
almost  too  strait  for  the  growing  congre.gatlon. 

The  Fourth  Church  Is  still  looking  for  a  pastor, 
Drs.  Johnson  and  Marquis  alternating  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  tho  pulpit. 

But  while  four  of  our  churches  have  thus  lately 
secured  pastors,  there  is  one  more  which  is  about 
to  become  vacant.  This  is  the  Reunion  Church, 
from  wliicli  tlie  Rev.  T.  J.  Lamont,  the  faithful  and 
devoted  pastor,  is  constrained  to  retire,  by  reason 
of  physical  disability  resulting  from  a  severe  wound 
received  during  tlie  war.  Ho  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  brethren,  and  has  their  heartiest  sympathy 
in  his  affliction. 

Willie  tliese  changes  have  lieen  going  on,  some  of 
our  churches  have  been  building  new  houses  of 
worsliip,  or  paying  old  debts  on  their  church  prop¬ 
erty.  The  Reunion  Church,  changing  its  location 
from  near  Halstead  street  on  Foui-teonth  to  Ash¬ 
land  avenue  near  Sixteenth,  lias  erected  there  a 
neat  and  attractive  edifice,  and  expects  greater 
prosperity  both  from  the  new  location  and  the  new 
edifice. 

The  church  at  tfie  Stockyards,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  about  two  years  ago,  and  which  has  grown 
rapidly,  has  lately  dedicated  a  new,  commodious, 
and  bejiutiful  house  of  worship.  Its  Sabbath-school 
room,  not  yet  finished,  is  designed  to  seat  from 
three  to  four  hundred. 

The  Westminster  Church,  on  whoso  property  has 
rested  for  years  a  heavy  debt  of  $10,000,  for  the 
payment  of  which  the  Third  Church  was  responsi¬ 
ble,  lias  been  sot  free  from  this  burden,  every  penny 
of  tho  debt  having  been  paid.  Towards  securing 
this  result,  tho  Third  Churcli  generously  gave  more 
than  $4,000 ;  tho  Westminster,  which  is  weak  finan¬ 
cially,  about  $3,500  (a  noble  contribution) ;  and  the 
remainder  came  from  various  outside  sources.  A 
glad  jubilee  service  was  held  by  the  church  to  cele¬ 
brate  their  groat  deliverance.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Oggol,  deserves  groat  praise  for  his  unweai'y- 
ing  and  patient  toil  to  bring  about  this  result.  No¬ 
thing  discouraged  or  fretted  him. 

Tlie  Scotch  Church  has  also  paid  off  a  debt  of 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  and  is  much  strong¬ 
er  for  tho  sacrifice. 

The  church  at  Evanston  has  just  paid  its  entire 
debt  of  a  little  more  than  $7,000.  At  tho  same  time 
its  benevolent  contributions  have  been  more  than 
three  times  larger  than  ever  before.  This  has  been 
owing  largely  to  a  new  plan  of  systematic  giving 
which  was  adopted  at  the  b«^inning  of  tho  year 
1883. 

As  a  whole,  the  churches  of  our  Presbytery  were 
perhaps  never  In  so  good  working  condition  as  now, 
and  never  doing  so  good  a  work.  One  noteworthy 
act  I  must  not  omit  to  chronicle — the  giving,  by  a 
member  of  the  Second  Church,  of  the  sum  of  $40,- 
000  for  tho  purpose  of  purchasing  a  lot,  and  build¬ 
ing  a  large  and  substantial  church,  on  Wentworth 
avenue — a  quarter  of  the  city  where  tlie  population 
is  dense,  and  where  the  spiritual  destitution  is 
groat.  The  lot  is  already  purchased,  and  the  mo¬ 
ney  is  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  church  building. 
The  only  condition  is  that  the  Second  Church  shall 
maintain  a  Sahiiath-school  and  religious  services 
there  until  such  time  as  a  church  is  organized,  and 
able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Presbyterian  Social  Union. 

Some  two  months  ago  an  association  with  this 
name,  composed  of  pastors  and  members  of  our 
congregations,  was  organized.  The  object  is  to  j 


among  the  churches,  and  to  secure  greater  cu5pera> 
tion  and  efflcieiicy  in  carrying  on  our  denomina¬ 
tional  work.  Tlie  Union  is  to  meet  monthly,  and 
discuss  questions  of  practical  moment.  Three 
meetings  have  been  held,  the  first  one  entirely  pre- 
liniinarj’,  the  second  at  which  the  organization  was 
fully  effeeteil,  and  tlio  third  last  week.  At  the  seo* 
ond  meeting  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester  of  tlio  Sixth 
Church  made  a  speech  upon  The  Relations  of  th® 
Church  to  Questions  of  Moral  and  Political  Re¬ 
form,  which  was  one  of  rare  <(liscrimination,  his 
views  being  set  forth  with  great  clearness,  and  em¬ 
bodying  sound  practical  wisdom.  The  President  of 
the  Union  is  Mr.  C.  M.  Henderson,  a  member  of  the 
First  Church;  Dr.  Marquis  is  Vice-President;  and 
the  head  of  its  Executive  Committee  is  Dr.  Kltt- 
reilge.  It  already  numbers  two  hundred  members, 
and  promises  to  bo  an  efficient  helper  in  promoting 
our  denominational  interests.  Such  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  churches  was  greatly  needed. 

Clement. 

Chicago,  III.,  Jan.  12, 1834. 
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THE  THIRD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OP  CHICAGO. 


On  Nov.  12,  1883,  John  S.  Cariienter,  one  of  the 
ruling  elders  of  this  church,  died ;  one  week  later, 
Nov.  19,  C.  F.  Chesman,  another  ruling  elder,  died; 
on  Jan.  2,  1884,  elder  William  Osborn,  the  oldest 
ruling  elder,  died.  Thus  in  fifty-one  days  tlie  Se*K 
sion  lost  three  most  valuable,  useful,  and  beloved 
menibei’s.  Their  illness  was  brief ;  the  first  was  ill 
one  w’eek,  the  second  was  a  bearer  at  his  funeral, 
and  the  third  was  a  bearer  at  the  funeral  of  the  see- 
ond.  But  a  short  time  prior  to  this  elder  Tliomas 
Dent  took  his  letter  to  the  Second  Churcli  liecause 
of  tho  great  distance  of  his  residence  from  the 
Third,  and  elder  William  L.  Lee  remo^ed  his 
church  relation  to  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  where  he 
had  gone  in  quest  of  health.  Thus  wit'iiii  a  few 
weeks  we  were  deprived  of  the  services  of  five 
ruling  elders  in  this  church— nil  of  them  men  of 
distinguished  wortii  and  greatly  beloved.  Elder 
Osborn  was  a  member  of  the  First  Church  forty 
years  ago,  before  the  Third  was  organized.  At  its 
organization  he  was  chosen  ruling  elder ;  he  served 
the  church  with  eminent  fidelity,  and  at  one  time 
saved  it  from  financial  ruin.  At  the  time  of  the 
Chicago  fire  he  w’as  greatly  afflicted— he  lost  noar- 
ly  $100,000  by  that  calamity,  and  on  the  same 
day  his  wife  died.  He  passed  through  It  all  with 
unfailing  faith  in  God’s  love.  Rarely  has  a  church 
been  called  upon  to  sustain  such  losses.  Men  of 
such  maturity  of  judgment,  such  earnest  piety,  so 
much  relied  upon  for  faithful,  untiring  Christian 
work.  Six  others  have  iieen  elected  to  take  their 
places.  The  membersliip  numbers  2,120,  and  still 
they  come.  Our  Week  of  Prayer  was  marked 
earnest  prayers,  earnest  remarks,  large  attendam 
a  very  large  number  of  requests  for  prayer,  and  a 
manifest  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

There  was  notlilng  like  excitement,  but  letters  i 
were  sent  to  the  pastor  and  read  at  the  meetiiigB'^f  i  - 
parents  soliciting  prayers  for  cliildren,  sometimi 
children  for  parents,  sisters  for  brothers,  wives 
husbands,  teachera  for  pupils,  and  friends 
friends.  It  was  a  week  to  be  rimiembered.  Some 
wanted  those  meetings  continued,  but  it  is  not  the 
custom  of  Dr.  Kittredge  and  his  Session  to  protract 
meetings  because  they  are  Interesting  and  because 
of  enquirers  asking  the  way  of  life.  They  expect 
all  tlieir  meetings  to  l>e  interesting,  and  that  the  re¬ 
vival  spirit  w’ill  lie  p«>rpetual.  It  is  believed  that 
regular  services,  well  sustained,  are  the  healthiest. 
These  cover  nearly  evei’y  day.  Thus  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  the  young  people’s  prayer-meeting ;  Tuesday 
afternoon  the  ladies  have  their  meeting ;  Wednes-^ 
day  the  regular  prayer-meeting  of  the  cliurch; 
Thureday  from  11  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  ladies  sew  for 
tlie  poor;  and  Saturday  night  the  pastor  leads  a 
teachers’  Bible  class.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
tho  missions  have  their  prayer-meetings.  Of  those 
meetings  tho  Wtjdnesday  night  meeti»qr.Ls  regarfjyi 


still  J 
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as  the  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  No  person 
is  received  into  the  church  without  being  made  to 
understand  that  the  pastor  and  session  will  expect 
them  to  attend  that  service.  It  is  usually  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  great  power,  not  only  on  account  of  Its  num¬ 
bers  but  on  account  of  the  Influence  it  exei’ts  on  the  ! 
lives  of  the  members,  and  the  stimulus  wliich  it  im-  • 
parts  to  the  Sunday-school  mission  work  of  the 
Church.  Anthbopos. 


INCIDENT  OF  THE  RIOTS  OF  ififiS, 

Dear  Evangelist:  The  paragraph  in^ast  week’^ 
paper  relative  to  the  riots  of  1863,  brings  to  mind 
an  incident  that  occurreil  at  my  house  in  Tliirty- 
fourth  street.  A  number  of  dwellings  in  Tlii 
third  street,  occupied  by  colored  families,  were 
attacked,  robbed,  and  set  on  fire  by  the  mob,  the 
poor  and  helpless  fugitives  fleeing  as  best  they 
could  from  tho  infuriated  devils.  Between  my 
yard  and  one  of  these  dwellings  was  a  board  fence, 
or  screen,  about  sixty  feet  high,  braced  v.’ith  two 
long  pieces  of  timber.  About  twenty  of  these  col¬ 
ored  people  fled*  for  their  lives  to  the  roof  of  thrir 
own  dwelling,  and  gett'ng  astride  of  these  long 
braces,  and  clinging  to  them,  slid  down  into  my 
yard,  and  were  immediately  taken  into,  and  con¬ 
cealed  In,  my  cellar,  with  others  who  had  fled  tGi 
my  house,  knowing  that  we  kept  oolore<l  servant»..| 

One  poor  mother  stood  on  the  roof  of  her  dwel^ 
iiig  (then  being  destroyed  by  tlie  mob),  with  h^ 
little  boy  about  three  years  old,  not  daring  t.-i-H 
tempt  to  slide  down  the  brace  with  her  boy,  and 
determined  to  die  with  the  little  follow  at  th^ 
hands  of  the  mob,  or  fall  into  the  flames,  tiieii  fas| 
consuming  all  she  hod.  I  shouted  to  her  to  drog 
the  child,  so  he  would  strike  and  possibly  cling 
the  brace,  or  otherwise  I  would  break  his  fall  wit 
my  arms.  It  was  a  moment  of  life  or  death — n 
time  for  delay  or  hesitation.  She  took  the  chilJ 
who  was  struggling  for  his  life  with  fright,  undi 
her  arm,  and  with  the  howling  mob  and  craokll/ 
flames  beneath  her,  sprang  down  from  the 
seizing  and  clinging  to  the  brace  with 
arm,  and  sliding  swiftly  down,  landed 
and  with  her  child  was  dragged  into  my 

After  I  had  concealed  as  many  of  thes^ 
people  as  I  could,  I  ran  round  to  the  Ar 
Thirty-fifth  street,  and  General  Sandford  pfl 
my  house  by  establishing  a  picket-guard  frol 
ways,  and  after  a  day  sent  a  military  escort  for  tti 
negroes  that  had  been  concealed  in  my  oellar. 

Geoboe  W.  Comht^ik. 


THE  COLLEGE  IDEA. 


promote  acquaintanee  and  Christian  fellowship 


The  venerable  Mark  Hopkins  in  his  letter  ol 
gret  at  his  inability  to  attend  the  annual 
of  the  Williams  College  Alumni  at  Boston,  wvotei 
“  I  would  like  also,  if  I  might,  to  ssy  a  word 
favor  of  the  college  idea  as  it  has  existeil'  in  iJ 
country — that  is,  the  idea  of  an  education  dL 
tivcly  liberal.  It  has  been  toward  the  i.’eallzat 
of  that  idea  that  my  life-work  has  behn  devo 
My  wish  has  been  to  have  here  an  inwitution^ 
should  have  the  means  of  doing,  and  should  do  I 
young  men  In  the  forming  period  of  their  lives  i 
best  that  can  be  done  for  them  in  four  years  in 
way  of  a  liberal  education.  W’hat  that  best  maj 
I  have  wished  might  be  determined,  not  by 
wishes  of  the  students,  but  by  the  combine 
dom  of|the  colleges.  That  idea  I  have  lafc 
often  under  groat  discouragement,  with 
pression  that  It  might  lie  realized  with 
amount  of  money ;  whereas,  if  the  univi 
be  admitted,  there  is  no  limit  to  thej 
money  which  may  be  used.  But  this  Id 
becoming  obsolete.  I  fesr  it  is  giv 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  jumble  of 
high  school,  and  professional  teau^ 
power  for  the  formation  of  chBract«4 
even  aim  at  it,  that  must  prevent  til 
giving  honestly  a  common  dlploL 
graduate,  and  that  wlU  keep  np  fo^ 
cry  for  money  from  efreiy  college 
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Rules  for  the  Mlnlttors’  Hoa*e.-Th6 
Board  of  Relief  for  Disabled  Ministers  has  1“?* 
rules  In  reference  to  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  House,  M 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  All  applications  for  adnilsslon  to 
House  must  be  made  on  recommendation  of  the 
to  which  the  applicant  most  naturally  belong.  Only  mem¬ 
bers  of  Presbyteries  In  connection  with  the  General  A^m- 
bly,  and  the  families  of  those  who  were,  at  their  rtwtn,  m 
such  connection,  shall  be  entitled  to  bo  rosldon,s  oi 
House.  All  applications  for  aid  should.  In  case  of  a  mln^ 
ter,  state  his  age,  his  circumstances,  and  number  oiysMw 
he  has  been  In  the  ministry;  and  In  the  case  of  a  decoasett 
minister’s  family,  the  application  should  slate  tho  cirou^ 
stances  of  the  widow  and  the  sex  and  ages  of  tlm  orpnM 
children  who  are  dependent  on  her  for  supporj.  wniio 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  applicants  rests  wtim 
Presbyteries,  and  will  largely  govern  the  action  oltne 
Board,  yet  the  Board  reserves  to  Itself  the  right  to  acoepi 
or  reject,  according  to  Its  own  Judgment  of  **>0 
stances  of  each  case  and  state  of  tho  treasury.  Guests  oi 
the  House,  who  In  tho  Judgment  of  tho  Superlnlondeial 
are  a  hindrance  to  Its  comfort  and  usefulness,  shall  M 
reported  by  her  to  the  committee  In  chturgo,  who  shw 
have  power  of  removal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  ta« 


SHOULD  HUriSTERS  BE  DTSTALLED  FOB  LIFE  f 

The  installation  of  a  pastor  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  sort  of  wedding  service,  binding 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  minister,  and  what 
God  thus  joins  together  let  no  man  put  asun¬ 
der.  Tour  oorresiKindent  under  the  Catalpa — 
blessings  on  him  in  general— in  his  last  letter, 
17th,  actually  calls  down  curses  on  “  the  spirit 
that  makes  light  of  it,  or  rasps  it  asunder.” 

But  Martin  Luther  lived  after  he  was  anath¬ 
ematized.  I  have  seen  cases  under  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  where  a  church  was  far  from  pros¬ 
perous  and  very  unhapi>y,  and  I  was  led  to 
look  for  the  authority  or  warrant  for  life  in¬ 
stallation.  In  my  Bible  I  failed  to  find  any 
such  command  or  recommendation,  or  even 
any  clear  apostolic  example  for  a  precedent.  I 
took  the  book  next  in  authority.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Book,  and  found  nothing  there  about 
installation  for  life.  In  Form  of  Government, 
chap.  16,  sec.  4,  it  says  “instalment  consists 
in  constituting  a  pastoral  relation  between  him 
[the  minister]  and  the  people  of  that  partiou- 
lar  church,”  and  that  is  all. 

Like  some  other  good  things,  it  seems  to 
commend  itself  to  Christian  practice,  but  we 
have  no  specific  direction  for  it  in  the  Word  of 
Gk)d.  There  have  been  some  eases  of  long  pas¬ 
torates  greatly  blessed,  and  there  are  some 
now,  but  they  are  largely  the  exception.  The 
majority  of  pastorates,  even  in  our  staid  branch 
of  the  Church,  are  of  short  duration.  It  is 
within  the  observation  of  many,  that  a  decade 
in  most  cases  is  the  limit  of  comfort  to  a  pas¬ 
tor,  and  of  his  usefulness  to  that  people. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  Mr.  Editor,  I  move 
that  henceforth  all  instalments  be  for  a  stated 
time  not  exceeding  ten  years,  with  covenants 
of  renewal  at  the  expiration  of  said  term,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  mutually  desired  by  minister  and 
people.  !>• 

Jan.  18, 1884. 


ILLINOIS. 

Evanston. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  (of 
which  Dr.  George  C.  Noyes  is  pastor)  is  in  a  sound 
and  growing  condition,  according  to  a  neat  leaflet 
statement  made  just  at  the  close  of  last  year.  The 
present  number  of  communicants  is  435.  The  total 
contributions  of  the  church  for  the  year  have  been 
$16,377.30.  A  trifle  more  than  $7,000  of  this  is  put 
down  “for  payment  of  debt  in  full.”  The  whole 
round  of  Chureh  activities  are  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  we  can  but  congratulate  “  Clement  ”  on  the  good 
showing. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

-The  first  Sunday  of  the 


NEAV  BOOKS, 


The  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip 
Schaff,  D.D.  Vol.  III.— Nicene  .and  post-nicene 
Christianity,  A.  D.  311-600.  8vo.  $4. 

The  third  volume  ol  Sohairs  Church  History  covers  tho 
period  from  Constantine  the  Great  to  Gregory  the  Groat, 
and  concludes  the  history  of  ancient  Christianity.  In 
many  respects  this  Is  the  most  interesting  and  importast 
of  the  three  volumes  which  have  been  published  so  far, 
as  It  Is  also  the  largest.  The  literature  Is  everywhere 
brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  year. 

ALREADY  PUBLISHED  t 

Vol.  I. — Apostolic  Christianity.  8vo,  880  pages, 
with  maps.  $4. 

Vol.  II. — Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  A.  D.  100- 
325.  8vo.  $4. 

Lnther :  A  Short  Biography.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude,  M.A.,  Honorarj'  Follow  of  Exeter  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  1  vol.,  12mo,  paper,  30c. ;  cloth,  75c. 
For  a  brief  sketch  of  Luther’s  life  there  Is  nothing  In 
English  at  all  equal  to  Mr.  Froude’s  “Short  Biography,’’ 
It  has  probably  been  more  widely  perused  than  any  other 
of  the  almost  innumerable  accounts  of  Luther  which  the 
recent  celebration  has  called  forth,  and  It  Is  the  only  one 
which  has  survived. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  Explained 
by  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  D.D.,  Professor  in  tho 
Theological  Seminarj-  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Testament  Company  of  American 
Revisers.  1  vol.,  12mo.  $1. 

Being  Vol.  VI.  of  the  International  Revision 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  By  British, 
and  American  scholars  and  revisers.  Edited  by 
Philip  Schaff,  D.D.  (Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
John,  and  Acts  already  published.) 

Kadesh-Barnea.  Its  Importance  and  Probable 
Site,  with  a  Story  of  a  Hunt  for  it,  including 
Studies  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus  and  the 
Southern  Boundary  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  H. 
Clay  Trumbull,  D.D.,  editor  of  the  “  Sunday 
School  Times.  1  vol.,  12nio,  with  two  maps  and 
four  full-page  illustrations.  $5. 

A  Day  In  Athens  with  Socrates.  By  the  author 
of  “Socrates.”  1  vol.,  12mo.  Paper,  50  cents. 
Cloth,  $1. 

Socrates.  A  Translation  of  tho  Apology,  Crito, 
and  Parts  of  the  Phaedo  of  Plato.  Paper,  60 
cents;  cloth,  $1. 

The  Grounds  of  Theistie  and  Christian  Beliei. 
By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  College.  1  vol., 
crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

Bible  Study.  Its  Principles,  Methods,  and  His¬ 
tory.  Together  with  a  Catalogue  of  a  Reference 
Librarj-  for  Biblical  Study.  By  Chas.  A.  Briggs, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Lan¬ 
guages  in  Union  Theological  Seminai’y.  1  vol., 
12mo,  $2.50. 

The  Life  of  Luther.  By  Julius  KSstlin,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Halle,  with  more  than  60 
Illustrations  from  Original  Portraits  and  Docu¬ 
ments.  1  vol.,  8vo,  $2.50. 


church  ten  years.  At  the  time  of  his  coming  to  it  i 
there  were  a  few  who,  owing  to  some  trouble  which  i 
the  church  had  experienced  years  ago  with  an  in-  i 
stalled  pastor,  had  prejudices  against  installations 
which  it  was  deemed  best  not  to  ignore.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  from  year  to  year  the  matter  was 
postponed,  pastor  and  people  agreeing  that  now 
installation  would  be  but  an  unimportant  form. 
At  each  meeting  up  to  the  eleventh,  just  held,  it  i 
has  been  unanimously  voted  “that  the  services  of  j 
the  present  pastor  be  retained.”  This  at  least  I 
gives  him  a  new  assurance  annually  of  the  good  | 
will  of  his  people.  When  in  the  Providence  of  God 
the  services  of  the  present  pastor  terminate,  his 
successor  will  undoubtedly  be  installed,  by  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  church  and  society.  “Uam- 
eron  Band,”  the  children’s  missionary  band  of  this 
church,  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  17th,  at 
which  Miss  Katie  Miller  was  elected  president  for 
the  next  term.  The  report  showed  $55  raised  by 
these  little  workers  the  past  year  for  missions.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Miss  Julia  Nicholoy, 
the  retiring  president,  for  her  efficient  labors.  The 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  of  this  church,  or¬ 
ganized  the  first  of  April  last,  is  effecting  excelient 
results  among  young  people.  Their  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  at  6  o’clock  Sabbath  evenings  are  largely  at¬ 
tended  and  well  sustained.  The  Young  Ladies’ 
Society  have  in  bank  some  $250  toward  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  lecture-room.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Sunday-school  A.  D.  Soverhill  was  elected  to 
succeed  W.  H.  Nicholoy,  who  though  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  officer,  was  oompeiled  by  the  pressure  of 
other  duties  to  decline  a  reelection.  Mr.  Nicholoy 
is  a  member  of  the  State  Sunday-school  Committee. 
For  1884  the  school  has  adopted  the  “Westmin¬ 
ster”  in  place  of  the  “Times”  lesson  helps.  The 
village  of  Newark  is  receiving  an  impulse  from  the 
West  Shore  railroad,  and  its  future  promises  to  be 
one  of  growth. 

Rochester. — The  Third  Church  (of  which  Rev. 
George  Patton  is  the  esteemed  pastor)  last  week 
purchased  another  lot  on  East  avenue,  adjoining 
those  bought  before,  which  extends  their  lot  to  the 
Warner  Observatory,  and  gives  them  a  front  of  135 
feet  on  the  avenue,  running  back  180  feet  on  Meigs 
street.  This  leaves  them  nothing  to  desire  in 
the  way  of  real  estate.  The  price  paid  was  $6,000, 
making  the  entire  cost  of  the  four  lots  $19,006. 
The  cold  weather  arrested  work  on  the  chapel  be¬ 
fore  the  walls  were  up.  This  fronts  on  Meigs 
street,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  church,  which  will 
face  the  avenue,  will  not  be  erected  in  some  years, 
as  the  chapel  will  be  sufficiently  commodious  to 
accommodate  the  present  congregation,  never  more 
united  and  hopeful  than  no  '. 

Mineville. — The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed 
in  the  Presbj’teriau  church  of  this  place  (Essex 
county),  and  a  deep  interest  was  manifested.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  on  Saturday  evening  thir¬ 
teen  persons  arose  for  prayer,  ranging  in  their  ages 
from  ten  to  sixty.  Sabbath  morning,  Jan.  13th,  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  administered,  and  one  young 
lady  who  had  been  skeptical  bowed  in  submission 
to  the  will  of  Christ,  and  united  with  the  church. 
The  pastor  and  people  are  greatly  encouraged. 

Huron. — Two  feet  and  a  half  of  snow  upon  the 
roofs  of  the  church  sheds  here  was  more  than  they 
could,  sustain,  and  down  they  went — a  warning  to 
neglect  nothing  in  season  that  needs  seeing  to. 

Palmyra. — Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson  closed  his  meet¬ 
ings  here  last  Thursday  evening,  which  had  con¬ 
tinued  six  weeks,  with  the  most  evident  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  meetings  constantly  deep¬ 
ened  in  interest,  reaching  to  all  classes,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  were  apparently  brought  to  repentance  and 
to  Christ.  On  Sabbath  he  began  an  evangelistic 
work  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Geneseo. 

Canandaigua. — Rev.  Dr.  Curtis  has  entereil  upon 
a  course  of  Sabbath-evening  lectures  upon  Old  'Tes¬ 
tament  themes,  beginning  with  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Creation.  We  confidently  predict  that  they 
will  draw  many  to  tho  house  of  God  who  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  it,  to  the  deciiled  quicken¬ 
ing  of  their  interest  in  religious  subjects,  and  the 
increase  of  their  information. 

Dundee. — This  congregation,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Chemung,  have  secured  the  pastoral  services  of 
Rev.  William  H.  Tracy,  by  which  they  have  been 
stimulateil  to  engage  in  building  a  manse.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  trustees  have  the  matter  in  charge, 
who  are  vigorously  prosecuting  it,  with  an  encour¬ 
aging  prospect  of  complete  success. 

Waterloo. — The  church  in  this  village,  especial¬ 
ly  its  Sabbath-school,  is  visiteil  by  the  gentle  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Sand  Lake. — Revival  influences  arc  here  also, 
and  give  token  of  a  deep  and  pervmling  work  of 
grace  in  the  church  and  community. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden. — The  Daily  Post  of  Jan.  17th  devotes 


Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
new  year  witnessed  the  dedication  of  the  now  Pres- 1 
byterian  church  in  this  fine  territorial  city.  The 
attendance  on  the  occasion  was  large.  The  music 
by  organ,  choir,  congregation,  tho  sermon,  and  the 
appropriate  dedicatorj’  formula  at  its  close,  seem 
to  have  left  the  happiest  impressions.  The  pastor, 
Rev.  E.  C.  Chapman,  preached  from  1  Chron.  xxix. 
9,  setting  forth  especiallj'  why  the  occasion  should 
be  one  of  real  joy.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  said  “AVe  see  in  the  building  of  this  large  and 
beautiful  church  an  indication  of  the  growth  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  which  is  such  a  source  of  joy  to 
all  who  love  the  Lord  and  look  for  His  appearing. 
We  know  the  cause  of  Christ  is  gaining  strength 
every  hour,  and  we  rejoice  that  what  is  true  in  the 
whole  earth,  is  true  of  our  own  city.”  And  again : 
“Never  were  a  people  more  highly  favored  with 
worldly  prosperity  than  the  people  of  this  city.  In 
the  increase  of  flocks  and  herds  this  people  have 
been  very  greatly  favored,  and  this  commodious 
and  attractive  house  of  God  is  a  fitting  expression 
of  our  apjireciation  of  the  Lord’s  blessings.  We 
rejoice  to-day  that  it  is  so  worthy  of  a  people  so 
highly  favored ;  that  it  is  not  a  narrow,  dark,  and 
gloomy  place,  but  as  cheerful  and  attractive  as  any 
home  or  place  of  public  resort  in  all  our  city.”  And 
finally,  “That  no  painful  and  demoralizing  strug¬ 
gle  for  money  mars  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
this  occasion,  but  with  the  means  all  provided  in 
advance,  we  have  been  permitted  to  invite  all  our 
friends  to  come  in  and  rejoice  with  us.”  This  new 
church  structure  was  begun  in  1881  under  the  de¬ 
voted  pastoral  labors  of  Rev.  J.  Y.  Cowhick,  D.D., 
but  whose  failing  health  compelled  him  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  work  within  a  few  months  after  the 
building  was  begun.  As  it  now'  stands  complete, 
this  church  is  described  in  the  Cheyenne  Sun  of 
Jan.  8  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  architecturally, 
and  substantial  in  material,  in  the  West.  It  has 
a  seating  capacity  in  the  auditorium  of  350,  and 
with  the  Sunday-school  rooms  (which  are  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  auditorium  by  large  folding  doors)  the 
capacitj'  is  fully  500.  The  scats,  carjiets,  and  all 
the  internal  finish  and  furnishing  is  tasteful  and 
substantial.  The  total  cost  has  been  $17,500,  and 
is  all  paid,  thanks  to  tlie  zeal  and  efficiency  of  pas¬ 
tor  Carpenter  and  his  helpers.  Thus  a  grand  work 
has  been  worthily  completed,  and  we  are  sure  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  feel  a  close  sympathy 
with  these  brethren  as  they  all  reverently  arose  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  and  reniainetl  stand¬ 
ing  while  the  follow'ing  dedicatory  words  were  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  pastor:  “This  sanctuary  of  God 
which  our  efforts  has  erected  wo  do  now’  formally 
set  apart  to  the  exalted  and  hallowed  serA  ices  for 
whicti  it  has  been  founded  and  built.  In  this  con¬ 
secration  and  dedication  all  our  hearts  are  before 
God  as  one.  Whatever  of  means  or  of  effort  we 
have  been  permitted  to  contribute  to  this  edifice, 
we  do  now  publicly  and  joyfully  declare  to  be  given 
without  reserve  to  the  Lord  of  hosts,  to  be  from 
this  time  never  again  claimed  as  our  own,  but  for¬ 
evermore  His,  and  His  only.  From  His  hand  wo 
have  received  it  all,  and  we  gladly  return  to  Him 
His  own.  May  this  building  be  ever  kejit  sacred  as 
a  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High  God.  May  all  the 
exercises  within  these  walls  be  such  as  bccometh 
His  house.  May  the  influences  that  shall  go  forth 
from  this  place  be  such  as  shall  honor  and  glorify 
God,  and  exalt  and  bless  humanity.  Here  may 
the  blt'ssed  Gospel  of  peace  be  preached  in  ite 
beauty,  simplicity,  and  power.  Here  may  sinners 
be  awakeneti  and  saved,  and  saints  be  encouraged 
and  built  up.  Here  may  there  be  impai’ted  strength 
to  the  wiak,  balm  to  the  wounded,  sight  to  the 
blind,  health  to  the  sick,  joy  to  the  sad,  rest  to  the 
weary,  and  etenial  life  to  those  wlio  are  in  tho 
bondage  and  bitterness  of  death.  Here  may  the 
soldier  prepare  for  life’s  battle,  and  here  may  all 
prepare  for  heaven’s  eternal  rest.  And  let  all  the 
people  say  Amen.”  The  “Amen  ”  of  tho  congrega¬ 
tion  was  full  and  liearty,  and  added  much  to  tlie 
impressiveness  of  the  service.  Tliis  was  followed 
by  a  lu’ief  deiiicatorial  prayer,  in  which  all  who  had 
contributenl  to  the  church  were  feelingly  remem¬ 
bered.  The  whole  congregation  then  joined  in  the 
doxology,  and  the  services  closed  with  tlie  bene¬ 
diction. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Santa  Barbara.-  The  daily  iiajier  of  tliis  city  of 
Jan.  7th  says :  “  The  discourse  of  the  Rev.  M.  L.  P. 
Hill  in  his  series  of  lectures  to  young  men,  last 
evening  at  the  Presbyterian  church,  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  ‘He  that  hath  friends,  must  show  himself 
friendly,’  etc.,  was  delivered  in  Mr.  Hill’s  well 
known  forcible  style.  It  was  an  able,  direct,  and 
impressive  sermon,  and  held  tlie  close  attention  of 
a  large  audience.  There  w<‘re  many  young  peojile 
in  attendance,  and  the  beautiful  yet  iiractlcal  sides 
of  social  and  domestic  life  were  lessons  that  many 
more  should  have  heard.  Tlie  male  quartette  an¬ 
them  at  the  opening  was  much  ajipreciated.  They 
sing  at  each  service.  Mr.  Hill’s  next  subjei^t,  ‘  The 
successful  man,  or  tho  man  of  success,’  will  be  de¬ 
livered  next  Sunday  evening.  All  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited.” 

Valleio. — The  future  of  this  irnpoi'tant  church 
is  bright  with  hope.  The  Rev.  Jolin  M.  Chase,  late 
of  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  began  his  labors  here  about 
six  months  ago,  and  has  met  with  marked  success. 
He  is  an  aide  and  enthusiastic  pastor,  and  on  the 
Sabbath  fei'ds  the  people  so  well  from  the  puljiit 
that  they  come  and  come  again  and  bring  their 
friends.  Both  pastor  and  people  seem  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  labors  for  the  cau.se  of  the  Master. 
The  church  is  to  be  congratulated  in  securing  Bro¬ 
ther  Chase  to  succeeil  Brother  Klink,  for  twenty- 
three  years  their  faithful  and  efficient  pastor.  H. 

Santa  Rosa. — The  Rev.  Seward  M.  Dodge  is  at 
present  preaching  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
this  place  as  a  supply  during  the  absence  of  the 
pastor,  Rev.  F.  M.  Diinmlck,  who  is  taking  a  vaca¬ 
tion  for  his  health.  The  church  is  in  an  excellent 
condition. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Rev.  George  A.  Gordon  will  finish  his  work  at 
old  Greenwich-on-the-Sound  in  March,  and  begin 
his  duties  in  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  in  April. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  called  by  the 
latter  church  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  could  not 
then  accept. 

Handsome. — The  new  church  in  Courtland  is 
quite  a  model  building.  It  was  recently  examineii 
by  the  pastor  and  trustees  of  the  Binghamton 
church  with  a  view  to  adopt  in  their  new  ediflee 
some  of  its  attiactive  features,  and  they  returneil 
home  feeling  amply  compensated  by  wliat  they  ha<i 
si'cn  and  learned  by  their  visit. 

Warsaw. — In  consequence  of  the  continuetl  ill¬ 
ness  of  Rev.  H.  F.  Dudley,  pastor  of  the  cJiurch  in 
Warsaw,  Wyoming  county.  Rev.  P.  S.  Hulbert,  late 
of  Fremont,  Neb.,  lias  been  engaged  as  a  supply,  to 
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The  Bible  Beading. 
Froutlaplece.  IlluBtrating  "Judith  Bhakeapoare. 
From  Drawing  by  £.  A.  Abbey. 


The  Upper  Thamee. 

By  Joseph  Hatton.  Illustrated  by  E  A.  abbey  and  ALrazB 

PABKONS. 


The  Possibilities  of  a  Bevived  Industry, 

By  A.  F.  OAKEY.  Illustrated. 


At  Mentone. — IL 

By  CONSTANCE  FENlMulus  WooLSON.  Illustratod. 


A  Winter  in  Canada. 
By  C.  H.  Fabnham.  IHustruted. 


Jacob  Buysdael. 


The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of 
New  York  city  will  celebrate  its  thirty-first  an- 
niversary.on  Monday  evening  next,  Jan.  28,  in 
Association  Hall,  23d  Street  corner  of  Fourth 
avenue.  The  report  of  last  year’s  work  will 
be  read,  and  addresses  are  expected  from  Hon. 
Noah  Davis,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  and  others. 

From  Ogdensbitrg ;  “  This  is  the  thirty-ninth  year 
that  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to,  and  reader  of. 
The  Evanoelist.  During  all  these  years  I  have 
lost  but  one  paper  through  the  mails.” 


By  E.  MAHON.  Illustrated. 


Our  Country’s  Cradle. 

By  T.  W.  HIOOIN80N.  Illustrated. 


New  Novels. 

JUDITH  SHAKESPEARE— II.  By  WILLIAM  BLACK. 
NATURE’S  SERIAL  STORY.— III.  By  E  P.  ROE  lUustral- 
ed  by  W.  H.  Gibson  and  F.  Dielman. 


Short  Stories. 

DAVID  POINDEXTER’S  DISAPPEARANCE  By  JCUAM 
HAWTHORNE. 

THE  TOPHAM  MF.ADOW  LOT.  By  SOPHIE  SWETT. 

LYDIA  MACKEY  AND  COLONEL  TABLETON.  By  Dr.  J. 
MARION  SIMH. 


JHittistets  anzr  Ct|urcl)r& 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — The  address  of  the  Rev.  George 
Alexander,  late  of  Schenectady,  is  University  Place 
Chapel,  New  York  city. 

Brooklyn. — The  Rev.  Arthur  Crosby,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  two  pastors  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Clinton  and  Remsen  streets,  Brookljm, 
since  his  church  and  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  J.  Van 
Dyke  united  about  a  year  ago,  has  resigned.  This 
step  has  been  contemplated  for  some  time,  but  is 
now  taken  in  order  to  the  acceptance  of  a  hearty 
call  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  San  Rafael,  near  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Crosby  has  been  settled  in  Brooklyn  for  ten  years, 
and  has  done  a  good  work  in  this  his  first  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  ministry.  To  fine  abilities  as  a  preach¬ 
er  he  unites  manly  and  Christian  qualities  as  a  pas¬ 
tor  and  friend  wliich  are  sure  to  give  him  a  strong 
hold  on  almost  any  congregation.  He  will  prove  a 
valuable  aec««8iou  to  our  Church  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Brooklyn. — On  Monday  evening,  the  14th  inst., 
a  social  gathering  of  the  congregation  was  arrangeii 
for  by  tlie  elders  in  the  Throop-avenue  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church,  Rev.  L.  R.  Foote  pastor.  This  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  for  tliis  congregation.  The  pastor 
was  not  aware  that  aiij'thing  further  was  contem¬ 
plated.  But  as  the  sequel  shows  there  had  been 
definite  plans  to  make  tliis  a  pleasant  recognition 
of  the  tenth  anniversarj’  of  his  pastorate.  Kind 
words  of  welcome  were  extendeii  by  elder  John  C. 
Cook,  whose  heart  grows  younger  with  advancing 
years ;  Dr.  James  L.  Farley  read  some  selections,  tii 
the  great  interest  of  tlie  audience;  elder  Robert 
Henderson  made  a  veiy-  pleasant  address,  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  growth  and  success  of  the  church 
and  the  special  adaptation  of  the  pastor  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  field  of  labor.  His  words  were  concluded 
by  handing  to  the  pastor  on  behalf  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  a  purse  of  $310.  The  pastor  acknowledged 
this  kind  appreciation  of  his  labor  in  a  few  words, 
expressing  his  great  love  for  the  Throop-avenue 
Church  and  the  delight  which  had  attended  these 

emphasized  the 


Glimpses  of  Emerson. 


By  Mm.  JAMia  T.  Fields. 


The  Doctor-killing  Oregons. 
By  General  Benjamin  Alvord. 


The  National  Government  and  Education. 
By  Oharleh  F.  Thwino. 


Among  the  Holy  Hills.  By  Henrj’  M.  Field,  D.D., 
author  of  “From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the 
Golden  Horn,”  “From  Egypt  to  Japan,”  and 
“On  the  Desert.”  One  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  a 
map.  $1.50. 

From  tUe  Chrigtian  Advocate  (New  York). 
Few  men  can  give  new  interest  to  old  routes  ot  travel. 
Among  the  few  must  be  named  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Field. 
We  have  learned  to  anticipate  pleasure  whenever  a  new- 
book  of  travel  from  his  pen  is  announced.  The  latest 
i.s  “Among  the  Holy  Hills.”  It  keeps  in  mind  on  every 
page  that  the  wonderful  life  of  Jesus  was  spent  among 
the  Hills  of  Judea,  and  that  the  story  of  th.at  life  fits 
into  tho  landscape,  “  and  is  reflected  In  it  as  trees  on 
tho  bank  of  a  river  are  reflected  in  its  bosom.”  This 
charming  book  is  rich  in  history,  in  scriptural  exposi¬ 
tion,  in  accurate  and  pleasing  description,  and  in  per¬ 
sonal  adventure.  There  is  not  a  dull  p.ago  in  it.  He 
who  buys  will  read  and  road  again. 


Bunker— Agnew— On  January  16th,  1884,  at  13  West 
Nineteenth  street,  New  York,  by  Rev.  William  M.  Tay¬ 
lor,  D.D.,  <issisted  by  Rev.  William  Wylie,  William 
Bunker  of  New  York  city,  to  Margaret  Rea,  daughter 
of  John  T.  Agnew. 


Poems 

By  Laura  M.  Hahqcand,  Habgari.t  Velev,  and  HEMKi 
DAVOE. 


Editor’s  Easy  Chair. 

A  Word  to  Contributors.— Benvenuto’s  Conspiracy.— Eng¬ 
lish  Criticism  ot  America. — Jenkins  and  his  Modem 
Imitators. 


Redfield — At  Bedfleld,  Iowa,  Jan.  18th,  1884,  Eliza 
Ann  Angell,  widow  of  Luther  Redfleld,  late  of  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age. 

Duffield— In  Princeton.  N.  J.,  ob  Friday,  Jan.  4th, 
1884,  Howard  Leal,  aged  4  years  and  6  months ;  and 
on  Sturdily,  Jan.  5th,  Douglas  Greenleaf,  aged  6 
months,  children  of  the  Rev.  G.  Howard  and  Katharine 
Nash  Duffleld. 

‘  .Wing  -  In  South  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  5th,  1884, 
Gulielmus  Wing,  in  his  82d  year.  Mr.  Wing  was  for 
twenty-live  years  a  resident  of  Nuiida,  Livingston 
county,  and  afterwards  ten  years  at  Geneseo.  As  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  chureh  in  both 
plaees,  and  recently  in  the  Fourth  Church  (Dr.  Seayer’s) 
at  Syracuse,  he  will  everywhere  be  remembered  for  his 
earnest  consistent  Christian  eharaeter,  for  his  deeds  of 
charity  and  benevolence,  crowning  a  long  and  useful 
life.  w. 

Capen— In  Bloomington,  Ill,,  Dec.  24th,  1883,  Luman 
W.  Capen,  for  more  than  forty  years  a  ruling  elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  about  the  same  length 
of  time  a  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist. 

Mr.  Capeu  was  tiorn  in  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
13th,  1807.  In  early  life  he  was  much  acq^uainted  with 
poverty,  privation,  and  hardship.  In  1856  ho  removed 
to  Bloomington.  In  early  life  he  confessed  Christ,  and 
continued  steadfast  to  the  end.  Upon  his  removal  to 
Bloomington,  ho  connected  himself  with  the  Second 
Presbyterian  chureh,  then  recently  organized.  He  was 
soon  made  a  ruling  elder,  and  so  continued,  a  strong 
pillar  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  loved  that  church 
with  a  singularly  deep,  strong,  and  self-sacriflcing 
affection,  giving  his  time,  labor,  uioney,  and  prayers 
without  reluctance.  .As  an  elder,  trustee.  Sabbath- 
school  teacher,  and  in  all  other  departments  of  Chris¬ 
tian  work,  he  toiled  long,  wisely,  and  faithfully.  He 
loved  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  and  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  attendant  at  meetings  of  Presbyteries  and  Syn¬ 
ods,  and  several  times  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly.  In  a  word,  he  was  an  uncommonly  active, 
lilieral,  and  zealous  Christian  man,  thoroughly  loyal  to 
Christ,  his  Lord,  and  in  warm  sympathy  with  every 
good  work.  In  former  times  he  was  an  ardent  anti- 
slavery  man,  and  at  all  times  an  earnest  temperance 
worker;  hence  he  was  always  held  in  great  honor  and 
affection  by  his  Christian  bnsthren,  and  in  high  asteem 
by  his  fellow  citizens,  who  were  always  ready  to  honor 
him  in  his  life,  and  who  in  great  numbers  followed  him 
to  his  grave.  His  Christian  brethren  surteiidered  him 
to  death  with  reluctance  and  tears,  and  his  pastor  for 
nearly  fourteen  years  feels  that  in  the  departure  from 
the  world  ot  this  most  excellent  man  no  has  been 
bereaved  of  a  loyal  friend  and  a  faithful  helper. 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth:  yen,  saith  tlie  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 

J.  w.  D. 


Editor’s  Literary  Becord. 


Editor’s  Historical  Becord. 


Editor’s  Drawer. 

Washington’s  Birthday.— The  Killing  of  Eminent  Hen, — 
Madame  Twostar  and  her  Refractory  Guests.— Hi'Cakinc 
In  Meeting.— An  Old-fashioned  Marriage.— Uncle  Billy’s 
Military  Remtulscences. — A  Personal  Explanation. — A 
Baffled  Inquirer.- One  Step  from  the  Sublime.— "A 
Great  Day  for  Paul."— Tho  Darky’s  Ropett  of  a  Ber- 
mon.— Anecdote  of  General  Hardee.— ’The  Talisman  an4 
the  Leech  (O.  T.  Lanioan). 


From  the  Critic  and  Good  Llteratnre. 

Dr.  Field’s  powers  of  pleasant  and  vivid  description 
are  already  familiar,  and  his  “Among  the  Holy  Hills  ” 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  his  books.  It  is  the 
journey  through  Palestine  of  one  to  whom  tho  Hills 
are  really  Holy,  and  to  whom  “  if  the  country  were 
ever  so  cheerless,  its  associations  would  clothe  it  with 
a  majesty  more  attractive  than  grand  scenery  or  bril¬ 
liant  vegetation.”  His  interest  in  tho  trip  is  thus  deep¬ 
ly  tinged  with  religious  feeling,  to  which  ho  gives 
frequent  expression— the  feeling  of  one  willing  to 
acknowledge  Renan’s  work  as  reverent  and  his  theory 
so  ingenious  that  “  nothing  is  wanting  in  it  but  that  it 
should  bo  true,”  yet  who,  personally,  the  more  he 
travels  in  Eastern  countries,  and  the  more  he  sees  of 
the  Jews,  feels  tho  more  “  that  to  suppose  Jesus  Christ 
to  bo  a  natural  product  of  such  a  race  and  such  an  age 
is  to  suppiose  a  greater  miracle  than  to  accept  His 
divinity.”  Of  Dr.  Field’s  descriptions  of  tho  country 
itself,  and  the  life  both  of  the  native  and  the  traveller, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  be  shows  his  usual  skill 
in  selecting  picturesque  and  illustrative  anecdote. 
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ten  years  of  service,  and  esi  ^  , 

freat  helpfulness  of  the  elaers  to  him  in  his  work. 

he  congregation  then  shook  liands  with  the  pastor 
and  his  wife  and  with  the  elders,  after  which  re- 
'  freshments  were  served.  The  gathering  proved  to 
be  one  of  great  social  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
the  entire  church. 

Havana. — Sunday,  Dec.  30,  1883,  was  a  day  of 
unusaal  interest  at  the  Presbyterian  cliurch  in  this 
place.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  administered,  and 
23  individuals  were  added  to  its  roll  on  profession, 
and  two  by  certiflc’ate.  'Two  others  had  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  accepted,  but  were  not  able  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  As  three  had  been  received  two  weeks  pre¬ 
vious,  the  total  number  was  brought  up  to  30,  part 
of  the  fruit  of  the  union  revival  meetings  held  here 
during  the  month  of  November,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  assisted  by  our  earnest 
and  warm-hearted  minister  (the  Rev.  S.  W.  Weiss) 
and  the  pastors  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  chur¬ 
ches.  We  expect  a  number  more  at  our  next  com¬ 
munion  season  in  March.  We  have  had  45  addi¬ 
tions  (several  of  them  heads  of  families)  since  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Weiss  came  among  us — April  1,  1882. 
The  Baptist  and  Methodist  church<*8  have  each  re¬ 
ceived  a  goodly  number.  h. 

Nineveh. — The  time  of  refreshing  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Lord  has  come  to  this  chureh.  During 
the  Week  of  Prayer  from  fifteen  to  twenty  have  at- 
tendiMl  an  inquiry-meeting  in  the  pastor's  study, 
all  of  whom  have  said  they  desired  to  be  Christians, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  asked  the  Lord  for  for¬ 
giveness  and  for  help  to  follow  Jesus.  Gkiing  from 
this  meeting  to  the  larger  meeting  in  the  church, 
they  have  there  led  in  prayer  and  expressed  a  de¬ 
termination  to  lead  a  new  life.  These  are  all  young 
people  from  our  Sabbath-school.  Tlius  tho  Lord 
has  appeared  to  build  up  Zion,  and  to  His  name  i»e 
all  the  praise.  pastor. 

Lyons. — Such  a  dt^ree  of  interest  was  manifest¬ 
ed  in  the  meetings  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
during  the  Week  of  Prayer,  that  it  was  decided  by 
the  Session,  on  request  of  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  church,  to  continue  the  meetings 
through  the  following  week — concluding  them  on 
Friday  evening.  Tlie  recent  sale  of  pews  in  this 
church  was  well  attended,  and  the  bidding  for  the 
choice  of  pews  quite  spirited.  The  amount  of  the 
bidding  was  of  course  over  and  above  the  assess¬ 
ment  named  on  the  diagram.  The  privlli^e  of  first 
choice  was  struck  off  to  E.  G.  Leonard  at  $26 ;  as¬ 
sessment,  $26— total,  $52;  the  second  to  S.  D. 
Holmes  at  $’20 ;  assessment,  $30 — total,  $50.  The 
total  amount  realized  was  about  $2,400,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  the  pews  sold  for  one  year  ago. 
According  to  the  Lyons  Republican,  the  third 
“alphabetical”  sociable  was  held  at  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  the  J-P  families.  (The  so¬ 
ciety  had  previously  been  separated  into  four  divis¬ 
ions,  as  equally  as  possible,  according  to  the  leU 
ters  commencing  their  respective  names — ea<’h  di¬ 
vision  in  turn  assuming  the  management  of  a  so¬ 
ciable,  and  creating  a  friendly  rivalry  which  should 
be  the  most  entertaining.)  A  very  pleasing  literary 
and  musical  programme  was  well  carried  out,  and 
the  substantial  entertainment  which  followed  was, 
as  usual,  of  the  best.  com. 

I  I*  ALLS. — This  church  not  only  rejoices  in 
sufficient  to  meet  expenses,  but  on  Sab- 
I3th,  the  pastor  announced  that  a  sub- 
aper  containing  ten  or  twelve  names  st'- 
single  afternoon,  had  removed  a  debt  of 
count  of  current  expenses,  which  had 
nutating  during  the  last  three  years, 
ik  of  the  church  financially  and  spirit- 
sry  hopeful.  The  interest  during  the 
nayer  was  sufficient  to  warrant  continu- 
letings  during  the  present  week.  The 
ool,  numbering  360  mcniliers,  under  the 
it  of  S.  S.  Gould,  Jr.,  is  among  the  fore- 
irfect  organization  and  effective  work. 
-After  prolonged  deliberation,  not  over- 
3  remonstrances  of  his  present  charge. 
D.  Draper  has  decided  to  accept  the 
I  congrc'cation,  though  it  will  be  some 
re  he  can  l)egin  his  labors  with  them, 
ean  ex.'ellent  work  at  Red  Creek,  and 
oommunity  there  are  verv-  loth  to  i>srt 
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From  tbe  Lutheran  Church  Review. 

The  sphere  of  tliis  book  is  not  that  of  a  learned,  criti¬ 
cal  examination  of  Biblical  sites.  It  is  simply  tho  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  impressions  made  upon  a  close  observer  and 
clear  writer  during  his  walks  and  rides  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Full  of  iucidents  that  carry  tho  mind  of  tbo 
reader  along  with  unflagging  interest,  instructive  by 
its  allusions  made  without  any  effort  to  teach,  bright  as 
the  starlight  of  those  regions,  and  refreshing  to  tbe 
spiritual  life  by  tbe  reflections  with  which  the  heart 
overflows  when  on  the  very  spots  where  our  Lord 
lived,  and  preached,  and  died,  there  are  tew  books  that 
will  be  more  appreciated  in  a  family  library,  or  by  tho 
more  matured  in  our  Sunday-schools ;  while  ministers 
generally  will  appreciate  the  tribute  of  Canon  Farrar  to 
a  preceding  volume  of  tho  same  series :  “  I  found  it  so 
interesting  that  I  could  not  lay  it  down  until  I  had  fln- 
ishod  it.” 

From  the  Congregatlonallat. 

Dr.  Fielil  has  a  power  of  blending  description  with 
rofloctlon  which  is  rare,  and  the  result  is  a  vivid  narra¬ 
tive,  at  once  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  never 

failing  in  religious  impressiveness . Tbo  book 

should  be  in  every  Sabbath-school  library,  and  will  be 
read  attentively,  in  spite  of  the  many  similar  volumes 
in  existence.  The  map  accompanying  it  is  exception¬ 
ally  clear  and  helpful.  _ _ 

From  the  Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati. 

The  narratives  of  foreign  travel,  especially  to  tbe 
Holy  Land,  are  so  numerous  that  one  is  apt  to  think 
there  can  be  nothing  new  left  to  be  said ;  but  the  field  is 
so  vast  that  the  scenes  and  matters  of  interest  which 
are  suggested  to  each  succeeding  traveller,  are  very 
nearly  illimitable:  so  that  each  may  gather  what  he 
will,  and  bis  successor  will  still  find  more  remaining 
than  his  pen  will  be  able  to  record.  Dr.  Field  has  had 
an  unusually  large  experience  in  foreign  travel,  and 
being  accustomed  to  note  and  record  for  tbe  public  eye 
what  he  has  seen  and  thought  iu  bis  journuyings,  bis 
eye  has  been  trained  to  close  observation,  and  he  bos 
learned  how  to  select  and  present  in  an  impressive 
manner  those  objects  which  will  be  most  likely  to  prove 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  To  the  Christian 
his  gleanings  from  the  “  Holy  Hills,”  presented  in 
the  present  volume,  will  most  likely  prove  of  more  in¬ 
terest  than  any  of  tbe  excellent  volumes  which  have 

gone  before.  _ 

From  the  Preabyterlan  Joiimal. 

Good  for  Devotional  Reading. 

One  feature  of  the  volume  is  especially  prominent, 
and  makes  it  even  pleasant  devotional  reading- the  in¬ 
tense  loyalty  to  the  Divine  Redeemer  which  breathes 
through  it.  Altogether  the  book  is  not  only  Instruct¬ 
ive,  but  helpful  to  tbe  Christian  life. 
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begin  Feb.  1st. 

Canandaigua. — The  report  of  the  benevolent 
contritiiitions  of  the  church  in  Canandaigua  for  the 
year  1883  shows  no  diminution  of  its  strength  and 
liberality.  The  total  amount  is  $2,770,  of  whicli 
$4(X)  was  given  by  the  Sabbath-scliooi  toward  build¬ 
ing  a  new  church  in  Daytonia,  Florida.  The  first 
church  organized  in  Western  New  York  was  at  Can- 
^daigua,  by  Rev.  John  Smith  of  Dighton,  Mass., 
in  1791  or  ‘2.  This  soon  became  extinct,  and  the 
present  church  was  not  formed  until  the  iicgiuning 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Growth. — The  German  brnncii  of  ttio  Reformed 
Church  has  during  the  past  ten  years  increased 
from  four  Synods  to  seven ;  from  tliirty-five  Classes 
to  fifty-one ;  from  586  ministers  to  767 ;  from  109,- 
507  communicant  members  to  166,578.  During  the 
same  period  the  benevolent  contributions  have  in- 
creaseil  from  :^,650  to  $133,901.  The  Church  has 
now  sixteen  literary  and  theological  institutions, 
and  publishes  fifteen  periodicals  in  the  English 
language  and  six  in  tho  German.  The  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  work  has  been  steadily  growing.  A  number  of 
stations  are  occupied  in  the  newly  settled  States, 
reaching  even  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Indeed,  the 
very  latest  official  statistics  are  in  excess  of  the 
above.  There  are  now  783  ministers  and  169,530 
members,  while  the  organized  churches  number 
1,467. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Burned. — The  church  edifice  in  Mlddleport,  Ni¬ 
agara  coimty,  wa.s  destroyed  by  fire,  which  originat¬ 
ed  in  the  basement,  on  Monday  morning  of  last 
week.  The  building  was  of  brick,  and  cost  a  few 
years  ago  $12,000 ;  insurance  only  $2,000. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Calvary  Baptlst  Church  is  one  of  tho  most 
prosperous  of  Protestant  c'aurch  organizations  in 
Now  York.  Until  recently  the  congregation  wor¬ 
shipped  in  Twenty-thinl  street,  a  little  west  of 
Madison  Square.  But  during  the  present  Winter  a 
very  largo  and  fine  church  edifice  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  uptown,  and  now  that  it  is  all  paid  for,  is 
about  to  be  dedicated.  When  Dr.  MacArthur  be¬ 
came  pastor  in  1870,  there  were  only  243  members, 
and  yearly  iienevolent  contributions  of  about  $4,- 
752.  In  1882  the  number  of  members  had  grown  to  I 
1,125,  while  the  benevolent  contributions  of  the  1 
preceding  year,  as  gathered  from  the  treasurer's  * 
reports,  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  more  than 
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From  the  Claclnnatl  Journal  and  Messencor. 

Pastors  and  Sabbath-school  teachers  will  do  well  to 
buy  the  whole  series  of  Dr.  Field’s  books,  and  especially 
“  On  tbk  Dksebt  ”  and  “Among  thk  Holt  Hills.” 
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“And  there  was  glren  unto  them  a  short  time  before  they 
went  forward.” 

Upon  this  sunny  shore 

A  little  space  for  rest.  The  care  and  sorrow, 

Sad  memory’s  haunting  pain  that  would  not  o^ase, 
Are  left  behind.  It  is  not  yet  to-morrow. 

To-day  there  falls  the  dear  surprise  of  peace ;  [ing, 
The  sky  and  sea,  their  broad  wings  round  us  sweep- 
Close  out  the  world,  and  hold  us  in  their  keeping. 

A  little  space  for  rest.  Ah  !  though  soon  o’er. 

How  precious  is  it  on  the  sunny  shore ! 

Upon  this  sunny  shore 

A  little  space  for  love,  while  those,  our  dearest. 

Yet  linger  with  us  ere  they  take  their  flight 
To  that  far  world  which  now  doth  seem  the  nearest. 
So  deep  and  pure  this  sky’s  down-bending  light. 
Slow,  one  by  one,  the  golden  hours  are  given, 

A  respite  ere  the  earthly  ties  are  riven. 

When  left  alone,  how,  ’mid  our  tears,  we  store 
Each  breatb  of  their  last  days  upon  this  shore ! 

Upon  this  sunny  shore 
A  little  space  to  wait ;  the  life-bowl  broken. 

The  silver  cord  unloosed,  the  mortal  name 
We  bore  upon  this  earth  by  God’s  voice  spoken. 
While  at  the  sound  all  earthly  praise  or  blame. 
Our  joys  and  griefs,  alike  with  gentle  sweetness 
Fade  In  the  dawn  of  the  next  world’s  completeness. 
The  hour  is  Thine,  dear  Lord ;  we  ask  no  more. 

Bat  wait  Thy  summons  on  the  sunny  shore. 

— Constance  F.  Woolson. 


MAGICIAN  “  MAKE-UP’S  ”  SHOP. 

Here  we  are  at  it.  Well,  how  does  it  look? 
•ne  voice  says  “  Why,  that  looks  just  like  my 
boyhood’s  home.  There  surely  is  the  room 
where  we  used  to  sit  those  long  ago  Winter 
evenings,  with  our  ai)ples  and  nuts  before  the 
wide,  blazing  fireplace.”  Another  says  “No, 
it  does  not  look  like  that.  It  is  the  old  kitchen 
with  its  painted  fioor,  where  black  Polly  with 
her  turbaned  head  reigned  supreme  among 
pots  and  dishes,  like  a  queen.  What  stories 
she  used  to  tell  us  as  we  stole  out  to  her  do¬ 
main  after  our  supi^ers!  Such  ghosts  as  we 
saw !  I  can  see  us  children  hurry  i)a.st  the  gar¬ 
ret  door  on  our  way  to  bed.”  Another  and 
older  voice  says  of  the  shop  of  the  magician, 
“  It  looks  like  the  country  store  w’here  we  used 
to  congregate  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  sitting 
upon  nail  kegs  and  cheese  boxes,  would  com¬ 
pare  notes  as  to  our  Brindles  and  Lightfoots, 
or  would  bring  out  the  well-worn  checker¬ 
board,  with  black  and  white  buttons  for  men, 
and  wage  and  win  fierce  battles.”  Yet  another 
speaks  out:  “Ahoy  there!  this  is  the  old  craft 
•n  board  of  which  I  sailed  after  8i)erm  oil  in 
the  year  183-.  And  there  is  the  very  bunker 
on  which  I  sat  so  many  hours,  when  it  was  my 
time  to  ‘turn  in,’  spinning  yarns  with  my 
mates.” 

So  every  one  of  us  gives  a  different  descrij)- 
tion  of  Magician  Make-Up’s  shop,  before  vre 
even  enter  it.  He  is  indeed  a  great  wizard  to 
so  bepritch  our  eyes.  Do  you  wish  to  enter  it  ? 
Xou  need  aot  fear  if  you  have  a  good  heart 
ahd  keep  from  meddling.  Ah!  here  we  are. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  stranger-looking  place  ? 
There  are  things  and  things  here  of  all  sorts^ 
shai>es,  and  proportions,  and  we  .see  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  workmen.  Some  of  these  wear  familiar 
faces,  others  are  most  strange.  There  are 
elves  and  gnomes  and  fairies ;  there  are  giants 
and  dwarfs ;  there  are  birds  and  bees.  There 
are  beasts  of  tlie  present  day,  and  those  too 
that  existed  before  man  came  upon  the  earth. 
Here  is  a  funny  workman.  He  is  fast  asleep. 
He  has  a  lot  of  cake  and  ice  cream  in  his  stom¬ 
ach,  so  he  is  working  up  a  most  horrible  thing 
with  his  eyes  shut,  inuking  all  the  time  a  noise 
like  snoring.  There !  he  has  finished  it  with  a 
start.  He  puts  a  label  on  it.  Let  us  see  what 
its  name  is.  Oho !  it  is  a  veritable  nightmare, 
or  as  some  say,  an  Incubus.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  none  of  you  have  any  desire  for,  or  expe- 
pieooe  of,  such-an  affair. 

But  here  comes  Make-up  himself.  Can  you 
(k'seribe  him?  There  is  an  universal  chorus 
of  “  ohs  ”  as  he  draws  near.  Some  spring  to 
meet  him;  others  shrink  from  him.  We  no¬ 
tice  that  the  kind,  loving,  and  studious  are 
not  afraid  to  greet  him.  That  boy  who  robbed 
the  bird’s  nest,  that  girl  who  was  selfish  and 
spoiled  the  play  of  her  comininious,  and  that 
other  girl  so  proud,  these  for  some  reason  hold 
back  from  meeting  the  great  Magician.  But 
such  things  as  he  can  show  you  if  you  wish  it ! 

Here  comes  a  little  blind  girl  to  him.  He 
can  make  her  see  most  wonderful  things.  She 
comes  here  very  often,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  Magician’s  ways.  He  takes  her  to  his 
chair,  made  out  of  a  tree  which  grew  in  the 
centre  of  a  fairy  ring.  All  about  the  back  and 
arms  of  the  chair  is  twined  the  curious  vine  of 
long  ago. 

Sweet  Ma—  (why,  I  almost  si>oke  her  name,) 
says  “  Now  give  me  the  glass  of  tell-true,  and 
let  me  have  a  good,  long  look.”  So  old  Make¬ 
up  hands  her  the  glass.  It  is  a  queer  affair. 
There  is  some  pai»er  and  ink  about  it,  and 
there  is  also  some  lead  and  iron.  The  little 
girl  looks  at  it  with  her  fingers,  for  this  is  one 
of  the  good  Mckgician’s  ways  of  doing  with  the 
blind.  “  Oh !  ”  she  says,  “  how  beautiful.  Such 
trees!  just  like  ferns,  only  as  large  as  trees; 
and  such  moss !  high  like  bushes.  Why,  how 
much  water  there  is,  and  how  warm  it  must 
be!  ”  Then  she  almost  starts  out  of  the  chair 
in  fear,  for  such  creatures  as  api>ear  before 
her  she  never  saw  before.  Monsters  are  they 
swimming  in  the  waters  and  wading  on  the 
reedy  shores.  But  she  keejts  her  i)lace,  and 
soon  cries  out  “  Why,  where  has  it  all  gone 
to?  I  see  nothing  but  water  and  water.”  But 
using  her  glass  still  longer,  she  sees  far  down 
covered  with  water  and  mud,  and  cooked  by 
some  slow  unseen  fire,  those  ferns  changing 
into  great  blocks  of  black  looking  stone,  firm- 
1>  pressed  together.  Now,  wonder  of  wonders, 
she  sees  the  waters  draining  off,  and  the  earth 
lifted  up.  Now  fhere  are  trees  growing,  very 
unlike  the  old  ones,  and  flowers  and  grass. 
Now  men  and  houses  are  seen.  Now  a  rail¬ 
road  and  trains,  and  “  Why !  they  are  digging 
up  those  ferns ;  no,  that  black  rock ;  no,  that 
coal  which  was  so  queerly  made  so  long  ago.” 
Saying  this,  she  gives  up  the  glass  and  goes 
hbme. 

Here  comes  a  rather  old  boy  for  a  i)eep  at 
Make-up’s  wonders.  He  takes  his  seat  and 
asks  for  the  glass.  See  the  funny  twinkle  of 
the  magician’s  eyes  as  he  turns  a  few  screws 
in  the  glass  he  gives  him.  Now  watch  the 
boy,  and  hear  what  he  says.  He  is  laughing 
hard.  “Yes,  boys,”  (he  talks  as  though  some 
of  his  playmates  were  about  him,)  “  we  had  a 
time  of  it,  to  be  sure.  We  dragged  and  carried 
and  rolled  the  barrel  all  the  way  to  the  brook 
in  the  intervale,  thinking  to  catch  a  lot  of  fish. 
We  put  it  in  a  narrow  place,  and  some  of  you 
went  up  the  stream  to  drive  the  fish  down  into 
it.  What  a  shouting  you  made  as  you  came 
down !  Surely  we  expected  a  lot  of  fish.  ‘  Now 
quick,  boys,  help  us  up  with  the  barrel,’  we 
ahout^.  Supti  a  precious  haul  as  we  made! 
one  or  two  minnows,  decidedly  wet  clothes, 
and  a  good  half-mile  to  tug  that  barrel  home, 
and  most  of  the  way  up  hill.  But  the  fun  and 
the  experience  was  worth  the  pains.  O  there, 
too,  is  the  ixasture  where  we  stopi^ed  and 
dammed  up  the  little  stream  that  comes  from 
the  spring  under  the  big  elm.  There  we  built 
a  water-wheel  that  would  ‘  go  ’  as  the  water 
poured  upon  it,  and  we  made  a  little  saw-mill.” 
He,  too,  leaves  the  chair,  and  goes  from  the 
shop  to  his  daily  duties,  better  prepared  for 
them  by  what  he  has  seen  here. 

So  one  by  one  we  see  the  many  coming  and 
going  to  and  from  the  magician’s  shop.  The 
old  gray-haired  man  who  seems  so  stern  and 
oold  to  all,  entering  here,  sitting  in  the  curious 
chair,  and  using  a  singular  reflecting  glass, 


becomes  a  child  again.  We  hear  him  uttering 
words  of  endearment  as  to  a  precious  mother. 
He  thinks  himself  at  her  knee,  and  rei^eats  an 
evening  prayer.  Tears  course  down  his  cheeks, 
and  his  breast  heaves  with  unwonted  emotion. 
He  will  go  on  his  way  from  this  place  with  a 
warmer  heart  than  when  he  entered  it.  Well 
would  it  be  for  him  and  for  many  through  him, 
did  he  oftener  visit  the  wizard  Make-up. 

Rogues  are  often  detected  by  bringing  sus¬ 
pected  ones  here  and  putting  them  under  the 
strange  influences  of  the  place.  Many  a  poor 
sot  has  had  the  'chains  of  his  love  for  drink 
broken  at  this  mysterious  shop.  The  magician 
will  show  him  himself  fresh  and  pure  in  his 
father’s  home,  kneeling  with  brothers  and 
sisters  at  morning  prayers,  running  about  the 
farm  all  day  in  joy.  Then  as  night  comes  on, 
and  the  sandman  fills  his  eyes  so  that  they 
blink  themselves  shut,  he  is  carefully  tucked 
into  his  neat  cot  by  a  sweet-faced  mother,  who 
lisps  a  prayer  or  speaks  a  loving  word  to  “  her 
dear  boy,”  ere  she  leaves  him  to  untroubled 
rest.  Then  in  a  moment  the  wizard  sets  before 
him  his  present  looks,  ways,  wants,  and  sins. 
Then  as  he  hides  his  face  in  shame,  and  with 
desire  to  turn  to  better,  purer  ways,  he  is  given 
a  prospective  glass  of  peculiar  powers,  which 
shows  him  himself  again,  but  changed  for  the 
better.  Rags  and  wrinkles  and  bloodshot  eyes 
gone.  Hunger  gone.  Hope  lighting  his  face 
again.  How  he  rejoices  to  see  himself  on  the 
old  farm  again,  or  in  the  store,  busy  and  trust¬ 
ed,  or  in  the  shop,  smiting  the  hot  iron  into 
useful  and  ornamental  shai>es,  with  returned 
strength  and  skill.  As  he,  too,  rises  and  goes 
forth  from  this  magic  spell,  he  may  well  cast 
a  blessing  towards  the  one  who  has  so  helped 
him. 

But  we  cannot  take  you  around  the  place 
any  more.  Once  introduced,  you  will  often 
come  hither  again.  One  question  or  two  be¬ 
fore  we  i)art.  Dare  you  now  look  the  magician 
full  in  the  face,  and  let  him  set  you  in  his  chair 
and  give  you  such  glasses  as  he  pleases  ?  or 
do  you  feel  a  shuddering  as  you  are  near  him 
and  his  curious  workmen  and  instruments? 
The  pure  in  heart,  the  true  in  life,  and  the  in¬ 
dustrious,  find  in  him  a  helpful,  instructive, 
and  entertaining  friend. 

Where  and  who  is  Magician  Make-up? 

One  Who  Has  Been  Thebe. 

A  FURTHER  WORD  FOR  PARK  COLLEGE. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  Dr.  Jessup’s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  visit  to  the  Western  Synods  and 
Park  College.  The  burning  of  one  of  the  dor¬ 
mitories  of  this  College,  will,  I  hope,  call  anew 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  institution 
and  its  unique  and  practical  methods  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  Bible  is  given  its  true  place  as 
the  divinely  provided  text-book  for  training 
the  whole  man  — “body,  soul,  and  spirit.” 
There  is  no  such  intellectual  quickener  as  the 
great  themes  the  Bible  presents — a  i)ersonal 
Cod,  man  “  made  in  His  image  and  after  His 
likeness,”  sin,  redemption  through  incarna¬ 
tion,  life  and  vicarious  death  of  Jesus,  eternity, 
heaven,  hell.  The  mind,  yea,  the  whole  na¬ 
ture,  is  developed  by  grappling  with  these 
great  subjects.  As  they  are  pondered  over, 
they  become  living,  tangible,  present  realities, 
and  under  their  expanding,  elevating,  sancti¬ 
fying  power,  a  true  character  is  secured. 

Among  the  most  helpful  of  my  college  oi)- 
l>ortunities  for  mental  culture  even,  was  Dr. 
Mark  Hopkins’s  Saturday  morning  lectures 
and  discussions  on  Vincent’s  Catechism.  That 
brought  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible  under 
personal  and  practical  study,  and  its  (‘IT -ct  on 
mental  growth  was  marked  and  wonderful. 
Truly,  “the  entrance  of  God’s  Word  givetli 
light;  itgiveth  understanding  to  the  simple.” 

May  the  peeded  help  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Park  College  dormitory  soon  be  forthcoming ; 
long  may  it  continue  to  honor  the  Bible,  and 
soon  may  other  institutions  of  learning  give 
the  “  Lively  Oracles  ”  the  same  place  of  honor 
in  their  curriculum.  I.  G.  O. 

WABASH  COLLEGE. 

CrawfonlHTllle,  Ind.,  Jan.  9,  Ism. 

The  friends  of  Wabash  College  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  new  Mufietim  of  Natural  His- 
tonj  is  making  progress.  In  our  campus  are 
now  four  permanent  and  admirable  buildings. 
The  South  Hall  is  occupied  by  the  Preimratory 
Deimrtment,  and  not  only  affords  fine  rooms 
for  its  use  now,  but  for  expected  enlargements. 
It  is  now  a  noble  school. 

The  Centre  Hall  is  a  noble  building,  which 
includes  the  chapel,  the  libraries  of  college 
and  societies  (having  about  23,000  volumes), 
the  recitation-rooms  and  society  halls,  etc. 
This,  too,  has  room  for  expected  enlargement. 

Peck  Scientific  Hall  is  devoted  to  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
finely  equipped  building,  and  was  built  with 
money  left  expressly  for  that  purpose  by  the 
late  Edwin  J.  Peck  of  Indianapolis.  He  has 
been  the  largest  benefactor  of  the  College, 
having  given  in  his  lifetime  and  in  his  will 
about  $140,000.  Profs.  Campbell  and  H.  R. 
Thomson  are  making  Peck  Hall  a  iK)wer  in 
their  deimrtments. 

In  the  Hall  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  a  Brush 
electrical  machine,  with  its  equipment  for  dis¬ 
tributing  light.  This  is  tlie  gift  of  Mrs.  Peck 
of  Indianai>olis.  The  machine  is  driven  by  a 
beautiful  little  steam-engine  (six-horse  power), 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Stoughton  Fletcher,  jr.,  of  In- 
dianai>olis. 

Directly  west  of  South  Hall,  several  hundred 
feet,  is  the  Muxeum  of  Natural  Hixtory,  which 
is  now  near  its  completion.  It  was  originally 
built  for  a  gymnasium,  but  has  at  large  ex¬ 
pense  been  remodelled  and  prepared  for  a 
museum  of  natural  history.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  complete  building  of  its  kind  in  the 
State— one  of  the  finest  in  the  Western  coun¬ 
try.  Its  east  transept  is  devoted  on  the  first 
floor  to  the  lecture-room  of  Prof.  John  M. 
Coulter,  with  tables  for  laboratory  work  for 
students  in  that  department.  The  second 
story  is  a  very  beautiful  room  finished  in  natu¬ 
ral  woods,  and  contains  the  largest  herbarium 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.  It  was  collected  by 
Prof.  Coulter.  The  main  room— at  least  100  by 
50  feet,  running  north  and  south— is  the  chief 
room.  In  it  will  be  placed  the  “  ward  casts  of 
extinct  animals,”  etc.,  the  “  fossil  and  mineral 
cabinets,”  etc.  It  is  lighted  entirely  from 
above.  It  is  a  grand  room,  and  when  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  treasures  which  are  now  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  it,  it  will  be  an  imiK>sing  sight. 

In  the  second  story  of  this  room  at  the  north 
end,  is  the  microscopical  apparatus  which 
forms  so  imi>ortant  a  part  of  the  college  equip¬ 
ment  for  studying  the  physical  sciences.  This 
is  amply  endowed  with  north  windows,  as  also 
with  windows  on  the  east  and  west. 

At  the  south  end  is  a  room  corresiwnding 
with  the  one  just  described,  and  arranged  for 
the  dissections  by  which  study  in  biology  is 
pursued. 

The  room  in  the  second  story  of  the  west 
transept  is  beautifully  finished,  and  will  con¬ 
tain  the  archwological  collections  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  College.  The  room  under  this  is 
not  yet  finished,  but  will  be  soon,  and  will  be 
the  work-shop  of  the  Museum. 

Centre  Hall,  Peck  Hall,  and  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  are  heated  with  steam,  which 
is  generated  in  a  noble  building  west  of  Peck 
Hall.  The  equipments  are  very  fine,  and  we 


do  not  see  the  necessity  of  going  far  away 
from  this  noble  group  of  buildings  to  find  the  j 
best  educational  advantages.  The  oi)ening  of 
this  Museum  for  purposes  of  instruction,  is  a 
great  step  forward,  and  we  are  grateful  and 
happy  in  this  new  mark  of  God’s  goodness  to 
Wabash  College. 

Could  w-e  now  have  a  few  modest,  but  thor¬ 
oughly  furnished  two-story  dormitories,  capa¬ 
ble  of  accommodating  sixteen  or  tw'enty  stu¬ 
dents  each,  we  should  be  glad.  We  do  not  look 
with  great  favor  on  the  large  dormitories, 
which  are  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  college.  And  so  we  thank  God,  and  take 
courage ! 

gtjittrren  at 

THE  TWELVE  LITTLE  BROTHERS. 

The  New  Year  gave  a  dinner  to  twelve  little  brothers. 

Not  one  of  whom  had  the  same  taste  as  the  others ; 

The  Moons,  they  are  called,  from  the  very  largo  slse 
And  wonderful  roundness  of  all  of  their  eyes. 

'Twas  a  mild  Winter  evening,  exactly  at  five. 

When  the  twelve  little  brothers  began  to  arrive. 

March  came  In  a  comforter  big  as  a  shawl ; 

And  August  without  any  stockings  at  all ; 

And  Feb.  In  an  ulster,  although  he  was  small ; 

And  April  In  boots,  which  be  left  In  the  ball ; 

December  In  Arctics — he  feared  be  would  fall. 

And  therefore  was  constanUy  giving  a  haul 
To  the  straps ;  and  November,  if  right  I  recall. 

Had  brought  an  umbrella.  In  case  of  a  squall ; 

And  May  had  a  beautiful  blue  parasol ; 

And  then  came  July  with  rosy-cheeked  Jan., 

Though  Jan.  was  in  furs  and  July  had  a  fan: 

And  Septy  and  Octy  in  round  caps  and  frills ; 

And  June  In  a  pinafore  old  as  the  hills. 

There  was  plum  pie,  and  peacock,  and  turtles,  and  thyme ; 
And  more  than  I  ever  can  tell  In  my  rhyme.  [peas,’ 

May  remarked  *  If  you  please.  I’ll  take  lamb  and  green 
While  September  exclaimed  ‘Apple  dumplings  and  cheese,’ 
And  July  was  Inquiring  for  lemons  to  squeeze: 

And  August  for  Ices  his  palate  to  freeze ; 

And  June  a  great  spoon  did  impatiently  seize. 

And  drummed  on  the  table  for  ‘  fresh  strawberries !  ’ 
November  said  *  Turkey— I  can’t  wait  a  minute  I  ’ 

December  said  ‘  Pudding,  with  cinnamon  In  It!  ’ 

Jan.  clamored  for  oysters— March  hinted  ‘  Half-shell  ’ ; 

Feb.  thought  chicken  salad  would  do  very  well ; 

Said  Octy  ‘  Dessert  without  nuts  can’t  excel  ’ ; 

And  April  was  anxious  his  wishes  to  tell — 

(They  were  chleQy  boiled  eggs) — till,  the  tumult  to  quell. 
The  New  Y'ear  made  use  of  his  sliver  hand-bell. 

And  was  forced  to  confess,  not  at  all  at  his  ease. 

That  there  never  were  twelve  little  brothers  like  these. 

And  he  rose  and  declared  he  would  stand  it  no  more. 

And  the  twelve  little  brothers  he  savagely  bore. 

By  their  twelve  little  collars,  outside  of  his  door; 

And  the  lost  thing  I  heard  of  was  June’s  pinafore. 

Which  caught  on  the  door-knob  and  dolefully  tore. 

So  if  these  little  brothers,  in  good  Eighty-four, 

Get  treated  to  weather  they’ll  sadly  deplore : 

And  It  rains  every  day  In  the  sweet  month  of  May, 

And  freezes  in  August,  my  readers  can  say 

That  Uie  twelve  little  brothers,  so  fractious  and  queer, 

Have  excited  the  wrath  of  the  lordly  New  Year. 

— N.  G.  Cone  In  St.  Nicholas. 


SIR  JOHN  AND  OLD  SOLID. 

By  Mn.  Susan  T.  Perry. 

CHAPTEK  X. 

Solid  found  it  much  more  difficult  to  get  her 
lessons  alone  tha»  she  had  imagined.  Many 
times  after  her  brother  went  away  she  was 
tempted  to  give  up  trying  to  keep  up  with  her 
classes  at  school.  Five  or  six  times  she  had 
become  so  discouraged  and  disheartened  that 
she  had  closed  up  her  books  and  put  them 
away.  But  the  thought  that  her  brother  would 
be  so  sorry,  when  he  came  home  in  the  vaca¬ 
tion,  to  find  that  slie  had  made  no  better 
progress,  was  the  incentive  for  her  to  oiien 
them  again  and  study  with  more  iierseverance 
and  determination  than  ever  before.  Often¬ 
times  when  a  subject  came  up  in  her  lessons 
which  she  wished  to  understand  more  fully, 
she  wrote  and  asked  John  about  it ;  and  the 
intricate  examples  in  her  arithmetic  which 
baffled  her  mathematical  powers,  were  copied 
on  a  piece  of  jmiier  and  sent  to  him.  It  was 
indeed  wonderful  how  much  this  little  girl 
accoinjilished  by  her  [lersistent  endeavors  to 
overcome  all  educational  barriers  which  lay  in 
her  path.  John  always  wrote  his  sister  en¬ 
couraging  letters,  which  were  as  stepping- 
stones  up  the  hill  of  knowledge,  and  heljieiY 
her  greatly. 

When  the  warm,  sunny  days  came.  Solid 
used  to  take  her  books  down  to  the  landing 
and  step  into  the  “pony”  which  was  tied  at 
the  wharf;  then  sitting  down  in  the  boat,  she 
would  give  her  whole  time  and  thought  to  her 
lessons.  It  was  a  quiet,  pleasant  place  for  a 
study-room.  No  sound  was  heard  except  that 
of  the  waves  as  they  chased  each  other  toward 
the  shore;  and  no  sign  of  life  in  the  busy 
world,  only  as  the  vessels  passed  and  repassed 
in  the  distance. 

One  day  in  the  early  imrt  of  June,  when  she 
was  sitting  in  the  “  pony  ”  surrounded  by  her 
books,  she  saw  a  sailboat  coming  toward  the 
island.  As  it  approached  nearer  the  shore, 
she  noticed  some  one  waving  a  handkerchief 
in  signal  of  recognition.  In  an  in.stant  she 
recognized  “little  Miss  Moffit.” 

‘  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you,’  said  the  new  comer, 
as  she  jumiied  out  of  the  boat  and  kissed  Solid ; 
‘I  trust  you  have  not  forgotten  Emma  Moffit.’ 

‘O  no,  indeed,’  replied  Solid;  ‘I  have 
thought  of  you  so  many  times  since  that 
night  you  were  snowed  in  here.  I  am  delight¬ 
ed  to  see  you  again.’ 

A  young  lady  stj>pped  out  of  the  boat  at  that 
moment,  and  Emma  Moffit  introduced  her  as 
Miss  Sherwood.  The  lady  smiled  very  sweetly 
upon  Solid  and  said  ‘  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you, 
my  dear.’ 

‘What  a  lovely  young  lady!’  thought  the 
little  girl ;  ‘  how  I  wish  I  knew  her!  ’ 

After  they  had  gone  up  to  tlie  cottage  to  say 
“how  d’ye  do  ”  to  the  different  members  of 
the  family,  Emma  Moffit  asked  the  company 
to  excuse  her  while  she  walked  through  the 
garden  with  Solid.  When  they  were  alone, 
Emma  said 

‘  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  came  for.  I 
was  very  ill  after  I  left  here  last  Winter,  and 
was  obliged  to  be  out  of  school  for  some  time, 
and  was  so  far  behind  in  my  classes  that  paiia 
thought  I  had  better  have  a  governess,  and 
give  up  going  to  school.  So  Auntie  engaged 
Miss  Sherwood  to  come  and  teach  me.  She  is 
just  as  sweet  as  she  can  be,  and  I  love  her 
dearly.  She  is  an  excellent  teacher,  too,  and  I 
am  getting  along  much  faster  than  when  I  was 
in  school.’ 

‘I  think  she  is  so  very  pretty,’  .said  Solid, 
‘and  she  has  such  winning  ways  too.  I  know 
I  should  love  her.’ 

‘Everybody  loves  her,’  said  Emma;  ‘but  I 
must  procee(i  to  business,’  the  little  girl  con¬ 
tinued,  with  a  consequential  air;  ‘I  want  to 
ask  a  great  favor  of  your  folks.  Do  you  sup- 
lK)se  they  will  grant  it  ?  ’ 

‘  Let  me  hear  what  it  is  before  I  give  my 
opinion,’  replied  Solid. 

‘  Do  you  think  your  father  and  mother  will 
be  willing  to  let  Miss  Sherwood  and  me  come 
here  to  board  for  the  Summer?  The  doctor 
says  I  must  be  where  I  can  be  keiit  quiet,  and 
I  wrote  paiia  about  this  pretty  island,  and  how 
kind  all  you  folks  were  when  I  was  snow¬ 
bound,  and  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  think  this 
just  the  place  for  us,  if  your  folks  were  willing 
to  take  us.  He  wrote  that  we  better  find  out 
immediately,  and  come  if  you  will  let  us.’ 

‘ It  would  be  so  pleasant!  ’  said  Solid  enthu¬ 
siastically,  thinking  of  the  pleasure  of  having 
companionship  so  near  her  own  age ;  ‘  but  I  am 
aKtiid  mother  will  think  she  chnnot  make  you 
comfortable  in  our  close  quarters.  You  know 
we  are  very  plain  people  too.’ 

‘  We  will  do  any  way,  if  she  will  only  consent 
to  take  us.  Miss  Sherwood  is  just  as  anxious 
as  I  am  to  come.  She  was  brought  up  on  Cape 
Cod,  and  has  always  lived  by  the  water,  and 
knows  all  about  managing  boats,  and  we  can 
have  such  good  times  going  off  rowing  by  our¬ 
selves.’ 

‘  I’ll  go  and  ask  mother  right  off,’  said  Solid. 

‘  Tell  her  you  can  recite  your  lessons  t#  Miss 
Sherwood,  too,  and  we  can  both  study  togeth¬ 


er.  We  shall  do  a  great  deal  better  when 
there  are  two  of  us,  instead  of  one  alone.  Miss 
Sherwood  says  so.  ’ 

At  first  Mrs.  Guernsey  thought  she  could 
not  get  along  with  the  addition  of  strangers  in 
her  family.  But  when  Solid  told  her  what  a 
help  Miss  Sherwood  would  be  in  her  studies, 
her  mother  consented  to  have  them  come. 

A  week  afterwards,  Capt.  Guernsey  brought 
the  new  members  of  the  family  with  their 
trunks  over  the  lake  in  the  market-boat.  After 
Miss ’Sherwood  and  Emma  Moffit  had  taken 
up  their  abode  at  Capt.  Guernsey’s,  all  the 
days  were  gala  days  to  Solid.  They  called 
their  school  the  “Fresh  Air  School,”  because 
they  studied  and  recited  out  of  doors.  They 
studied  God’s  book  of  nature,  as  well  as  their 
text-books,  and  learned  all  they  could  of  the 
habits  of  flowers,  insects,  and  birds.  They 
took  excursions  in  the  “pony”  to  different 
points  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
island.  When  they  wished  to  take  a  boat  ride 
to  some  remote  place,  Capt.  Guernsey  took 
the  market-boat  and  went  with  them,  for  Sam 
Crofts  had  come  to  the  island  to  help  with  the 
gardening,  haying,  etc.,  so  the  Captain  could 
leave  without  feeling  an'y  uneasiness.  One 
morning  they  started  for  Shelburu  Point  for 
a  day’s  ramble  in  the  woods.  It  was  a  [lerfect 
morning.  The  lake  was  smooth  as  glass,  and 
the  sky  was  cloudless.  They  had  jiacked  a 
large  basket  full  of  eatables  for  their  noon 
luncheon.  After  they  hud  landed  at  the 
Point,  Capt.  Guernsey  said  that  he  must  go 
back  to  the  island,  and  would  return  for  them 
at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  were 
two  farmhouses  quite  near,  and  lie  told  them 
if  they  needed  anything  to  go  to  one  of  them, 
as  he  knew  both  of  idle  families  oecui»ying 
them. 

Miss  Sherwood  and  her  pujiils  found  so  many 
things  of  interest  in  the  woods  and  among  the 
rocks,  that  it  was  two  o’clock  before  they 
thought  of  their  lunch.  Then  they  began  to 
be  very  hungry,  and  spread  their  table-cloth 
on  the  carpet  of  pine  needles  which  covered 
the  ground.  After  Solid  hud  filled  the  pail 
with  fresh  water  from  the  nearest  house,  they 
sat  down  to  what  they  called  “a  royal  feast.” 
After  luncheon  they  strolled  off  in  a  different 
direction  from  any  they  had  been  in  before. 
In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  air  became 
very  hot  and  sultry,  and  Miss  Sherwood  said 
‘  Girls,  I  am  very  much  afraid  we  shall  have  a 
thunder-storm.  We  had  better  go  back  to  one 
of  those  houses  as  soon  ns  possible.’  She  had 
scarcely  spoken  before  the  sky  began  to  grow 
very  dark,  and  flashes  of  lightning  followed 
one  another  in  quick  succession.  They  knew 
they  could  not  retrace  their  steps  fast  enough 
to  get  into  shelter  before  the  shower  would 
overtake  them. 

‘What  shall  we  do?’  asked  Emma.  ‘lam 
terribly  afraid  of  lightning.’ 

‘  Here,  right  here  is  a  hollow  rock !  ’  exclaim¬ 
ed  Solid.  ‘  It  is  like  a  cave.  I  think  we  can 
all  three  8<iueeze  in  it.  We  will  try.’  It  was  a 
tight  squeeze,  indeed,  but  they  managed  to 
get  in.  Then  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents. 

‘  We  were  just  in  time,’  said  Miss  Sherwood. 
‘  The  storm  will  not  last  long ;  violent  storms 
never  do.  How  fortunate  we  were  to  get  such 
a  refuge.’ 

The  kind  teacher  with  her  usual  tact,  told 
the  girls  a  delightful  story,  which  made  the 
time  pass  more  quickly,  and  gave  a  cheerful 
aspect  to  things.  In  a  half  hour  the  storm 
had  iiassed  over;  everything  had  become  cjilm 
and  serene  again. 

‘  This  makes  me  think  of  one  of  Tom  Moore’s 
"verses  about  storms,’  said  Miss  Sherwood : 

‘‘How  calm  and  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour  when  storms  are  gone ; 

When  warring  winds  have  died  away, 

And  clouds  beneath  tlie  glancing  ray 
Melt  off,  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillity.'’ 

It  was  seven  o’clock  before  the  boat  came 
for  them.  ‘  Here  it  comes !  ’  exclaimed  Solid. 

‘  I  don’t  see  it,’  said  Emma. 

‘  Don’t  you  sec  something  moving  away  off 
there  in  the  south  ?  it  looks  like  a  black  speck.’ 

‘  I  don ’t  see  anything,’  replied  Emma.  ‘Your 
eyes  have  been  trained  to  descry  boats  at  long 
distances.’ 

As  the  boat  approached  nearer.  Miss  Sher¬ 
wood  said  ‘  There  are  two  iiersons  in  the  boat.  ’ 

‘  Tw’o  persons,  surely,’  replied  Solid.  ‘  Who 
can  the  sei'ond  person  be  ?  ’ 

‘It  is  a  man,’  Miss  Sherwood  said,  as  she 
looked  intently  toward  the  boat. 

‘I  certainly  believe  that  is  my  father!’  ex¬ 
claimed  Emma,  as  the  boat  drew  nearer  the 
landing. 

‘  Your  father !  ’  .said  Miss  Sherwood.  ‘  I 
thought  you  said  he  couldn’t  get  away  from 
Mexico  for  a  year  or  more.’ 

‘So  I  did.  But  it  is  certainly  my  own  dear 
papa.’  The  little  girl  would  have  waded  out 
toward  the  boat  in  her  excitement,  had  her 
governess  not  restrained  her.  She  jumped 
into  the  boat  before  it  had  touched  the  shore. 

‘  Why,  papa,  where  did  you  come  from  ?  ’  she 
exclaimed;  and  then  she  burst  into  tears  of 
joy,  as  her  father  took  her  into  his  arms  and 
kissed  her. 

‘  I  was  very  anxious  about  my  pet,’  said  the 
father,  ‘  and  unexpectedly  found  I  could  get 
off  for  a  month,  and  so  I  cjime  forthwith  to  see 
how  my  little  girl  is  and  what  she  is  about.’ 

Emma  then  Introduced  Miss  Sherwood  and 
Solid  to  her  father. 

‘I  didn’t  exiiect  to  see  you  looking  so  well,’ 
he  said,  us  he  put  his  arm  around  the  little 
motherless  girl  and  drew  her  closer  to  his  side. 

‘  I’ve  improved  every  day  since  I  came  to  the 
island,  papa.  They  are  the  best  people  in  the 
world— these  good  folks  I  live  with  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  am  so  glad  you  came  while  I  am  here, 
so  you  can  know  them  all.’ 

‘  I  was  quite  disappointed  when  I  got  to  the 
island  to  find  you  away,  and  then  the  storm 
came  ui>,  which  matle  me  feel  quite  anxious 
about  you.  But  my  gootl  friend  here,  Capt. 
Guernsey,  told  me  there  was  no  danger,  as 
there  were  houses  where  you  could  be  shelter¬ 
ed  until  it  had  pas.sed.’ 

‘We  went  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,’  said 
Emma,  ‘and  Miss  Sherwood  told  us  a  story, 
and  I  did  not  feel  one  bit  afraid.’ 

Mr.  Moffit  remainoil  a  month  with  his  little 
girl.  He  took  her  and  Miss  Sherwowl  and 
Solid  in  the  steamboat  to  different  places  of 
interest  about  Lake  Champlain.  They  visited 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  Piatts- 
burg,  and  other  places  made  famous  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  war  of  1812. 
It  was  a  very  sail  parting,  that  of  the  father 
and  his  motherless  little  girl.  But  they  were 
to  meet  again  much  sooner  than  they  expect¬ 
ed.  The  next  Winter  Mr.  Moffit  came  East 
again,  and  took  his  little  girl  and  Miss  Sher¬ 
wood  to  Mexico  to  live.  Emma  Moffit  wrote 
to  Solid  that  her  new  mamma  was  so  kind  and 
loving  that  it  seemed  like  having  her  own 
angel  mamma  home  again.  ‘I  am  so  glad,’ 
said  Mrs.  Guernsey,  when  Solid  read  her  Em¬ 
ma’s  letter,  ‘that  Mr.  Moffit  married  Miss 
Sherwood.  He  could  not  have  found  a  lady 
anywhere  in  the  world  better  fitted  to  fill  a 
mother’s  place  than  she.’ . 

Now  I  must  pass  over  six  years  in  my  story, 
and  tell  you  the  changes  that  have  oome  to 
the  Guernsey  family  during  that  time.  They 
have  left  the  island  and  are  living  in  a  pretty 
new  house  in  town,  which  John  Guernsey  has 


given  them.  He  has  been  enabled  to  make 
the  first  payment  on  it,  and  since  he  left  col¬ 
lege  has  taken  a  position  which  will  enable 
him  to  make  payments  each  year,  until  the 
whole  amount  has  been  paid.  He  saved  money 
enough  from  the  allowance  given  him  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  together  with  what  he  earned 
vacations  in  various  ways,  to  enable  him  to  do 
this.  During  the  last  two  years  he  paid  his 
sister’s  board  in  town,  so  she  could  attend  the 
public  school.  She  graduated  from  the  high 
school,  and  the  Board  of  Education  has  just 
given  her  a  position  in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  schools. 

Capt.  Guernsey  has  a  position  in  the  shipping 
house  on  the  wharf,  and  he  says  while  he  lives 
he  must  be  engaged  in  some  kind  of  marine 
business. 

The  dear  old  grandmother  is  still  with  them, 
and  wonderfully  well  for  one  of  her  years. 
The  conservatory  has  not  been  built  yet,  but 
there  is  a  large  bay  window  on  the  south  side 
of  the  new  house,  full  of  beautiful  plants, 
which  are  the  delight  of  the  grandmother’s 
and  the  mother’s  heart. 

Sir  John  has  proved  himself  a  nineteenth 
century  knight  in  his  self-sacrificing  chivalry 
toward  the  three  women  so  dear  to  his  heart— 
his  grandmother,  his  mother,  and  sister. 

Capt.  Guernsey  says  he  shall  continue  to 
(Mill  his  little  girl  “Old  Solid,”  notwithstand¬ 
ing  she  is  a  young  lady  now,  and  every  one 
else  calls  her  Mary,  for  in  his  heart  she  grows 
more  worthy  of  the  appellation  every  day  that 
she  lives.  the  end. 

SOUETHINa  ABOUT  INSECTS. 

Here  are  a  cricket  and  a  gi  iisshopper,  saved 
from  the  many  that  you  found  in  the  fields  last 
Summer.  They  are  not  like  your  flies,  or 
Deetles,  or  moths  aid  butterflies,  or  ants.  How 
are  they  different  ?  and  in  what  ways  are  they 
like  eju'h  other?  Their  outer  wings  are  not 
gauzy,  or  covered  with  shell-like  cases  or 
brightly  colored,  and  their  bodies  are  not  veiy 
slender.  Their  hiiid-legs  are  much  longer  and 
stouter  than  their  four  others,  just  as  a  kanga¬ 
roo’s  are  much  larger  than  the  pair  of  little 
hands  and  arms  Wiat  he  dangles  in  front  of  his 
breast. 

What  can  tlm  grasshojiper  and  cricket  do 
that  the  kangaroo  can  also  do?  Tliey  can 
jump,  and  they  belong  to  the  jumping  branch 
of  the  great  family  of  straight- winged  insects. 
Straight-winged?  Yes,  insects  whose  wings, 
when  not  in  use,  are  folded  like  a  fan,  and  laid 
straight  along  the  top  or  sides  of  their  baoks. 
Tliese  wings  are  covered  by  another  pair,  long, 
narrow,  and  sloping,  like  the  roof  of  a  house, 
on  tlie  grasshoppers  ;  broader  and  less  sloping, 
with  a  narrow  outer  border,  in  the  crickets. 
The  children  of  straight -winged  insects  are  not 
like  those  of  the  others  that  you  have  seen — 
grubs  that  turn  to  cocoons  and  chrysalides — 
but  are  much  like  tlieir  fathers  and  mothers. 
Tiiey  shed  their  skins  five  or  six  times,  growing 
a  little  every  time.  At  first  their  wings  (‘an 
hardly  be  se(‘n,  but  with  every  change  tliey 
become  larger. 

You  have  all  heard  crickets  sing.  Do  you 
knowhow  they  do  it?  In  the  flist  place,  the 
males  are  the  oiilj"  ones  that  can  make  a  noise. 
Their  poor  wives  have  to  kee})  quiet.  The  male 
cricket  raises  his  wing-covei’s,  and  rubs  them 
together  till  tliey  grate  against  each  other. 
Many  of  them  like  to  hide  in  the  daytime  and 
go  out  for  food  at  night.  They  eat  grass  and 
garden  vegetables,  such  us  potatoes  and  squash¬ 
es.  When  crickets  wish  to  lay  their  eggs,  they 
make  holes  in  the  ground  with  their  long, 
pointed  tail,  as  you  would  call  it.  It  is  really 
not  a  tail  at  all,  but  a  piercer  for  digging  holes. 
These  eggs  are  laid  in  the  Autumn,  and  hatch¬ 
ed  the  next  year,  when  all  the  old  crickets,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  which  spent  the  Winter  in  the  ground, 
are  dead. 

Look  out  for  crickets,  and  see  how  many 
kinds  you  can  find.  You  will  notice  that  all 
are  not  of  the  same  color,  that  some  are  all 
black,  and  others  black  and  brown,  and  you 
may  perhaps  find  even  a  yellowish-white  one, 
if  you  look  among  the  grape-vines  or  garden 
flowers.  Most  crickets,  all  except  one  kind, 
have  tliree-jointed  fest.  Grasshoppers’  feet 
have  four  joints.  Their  piercers  are  shorter 
and  not  so  slender  as  those  of  crickets,  and 
some  of  them  have  spots  on  their  wing-coveis 
as  transparent  as  glass.  Where  do  grassliop- 
peis  live  ?  Many  of  them  on  trees  and  shrubs 
whose  color  is  like  their  own.  Have  you  ever 
thought  why  birds,  insects,  and  four-footed  ani¬ 
mals,  are  often  of  the  same  color  as  the  places 
whore  they  live?  See  if  you  can  find  out  why 
the  tiger  is  brown  and  yellow,  like  the  tall, 
withered  grass  in  India,  the  lion  tawny  like 
sand,  and  the  tree-toad  like  the  bark  of  trees. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  grasshopper 
and  a  locust?  Fii-st,  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
insect  that  you  call  a  locust,  that  makes  a 
sound  like  a  long-drawn-out  z-z-z  in  the  hot 
August  days,  is  not  a  locust  at  all,  but  the  har¬ 
vest-fly  of  a  family  that  you  do  not  yet  know. 
If  you  look  on  trees  you  will  often  find  the 
empty  brown  shells  out  of  which  the  full-grown 
harvest-fli(»  have  come.  These  shells  split 
down  the  buck  after  they  have  become  dry, 
and  the  insects  crawl  out  of  them,  leaving  them 
fastened  to  the  trees.  I  know  some  children 
who  collected  nearly  a  thousand  of  them  in 
their  own  garden  last  year.  True  locusts  have 
long,  narrow  wing  -  covers,  antennae  .shorter 
than  those  of  grasshoppers,  and  four  short, 
wedge-like  pieces  that  open  and  shut  like  nip¬ 
pers,  instead  of  a  piercer  for  laying  eggs.  The 
locust  drives  these  little  wedges  into  the  earth 
and  digs  holes  with  them.  The  male  plays  on 
the  veins  of  his  wing-covers  with  his  hind-legs, 
just  as  you  have  seen  a  violin-player.  Locusts 
have  stronger  hind-legs  than  grasshoppers, 
and  leap  better. 

The  katydid,  whose  voice  you  hear  in  the 
trees  in  the  evening,  .saying  “  Katy  did,  she  did, 
she  did,”  is  really  a  grasshopper  with  a  round¬ 
ed  head  and  very  large  wing-covers,  shaped 
somewliat  like  pea-pods.  Its  noise  is  made  by 
rubbing  together  two  frames  which  are  around 
a  thin  membrane  in  each  wing-cover.  The 
katydid’s  eggs  are  shaped  like  very  small 
clam-shells,  and  are  laid  on  twigs,  where  they 
are  fastened  with  gum.  The  mother  has  a 
curved  piercer  with  which  she  roughens  or 
shaves  the  bark  before  she  lays  her  eggs. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  some  of  them  if  you  look 
for  them. — Youth’s  Companion. 

Monsieur  Gautier,  tlie  noted  French  writer, 
owned  a  cat,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  One 
day  a  friend  who  was  to  start  on  a  tour  brought 
to  the  study  of  M.  Gautier  a  jiet  parrot,  to  be 
cared  for  until  its  owner  should  return.  The 
poor  bird  sat  disconsolate  on  its  iierch,  but  the 
cAt  was  wide-awake.  She  stared  at  the  bird. 
M.  Gautier  followed  her  thoughts  in  her  large 
green  eyes,  and  read  there  the  words  “  It  must 
be  a  green  chicken.”  Thereupon  pussy  jump¬ 
ed  down  from  the  writing-table,  and  assumed, 
in  a  dark  corner,  the  air  of  a  jianther  in  a  jun¬ 
gle  lying  in  wait  for  a  delkate  deer.  The  par¬ 
rot  followed  all  her  movements.  He  raised 
his  feathers,  shariiened  his  bill,  stretched  out 
his  claws,  and  evidently  pre])ared  for  war. 
The  cat  lay  still;  but  M.  Gautier  read  again 
in  her  eyes  “No  doubt,  though  green,  this 
chicken  must  be  good  to  eat.”  Suddenly  her 
back  was  arched  like  a  bow  that  is  drawn,  and 
with  one  superb  bound  she  was  on  the  perch. 
The  jiarrot,  seeing  the  great  danger,  lifted  up 
his  sharp,  eager  voice,  and  scream^  out  “  Have 
you  breakfasted.  Jack  ?  ”  The  voice  frighten¬ 
ed  pu.ssy  out  of  her  wits.  All  her  ideas  of  a 
feast  were  overthrown.  Her  eyes  said  clearly 
“  This  is  not  a  green  chicken ;  this  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  !  ”  The  (At  (Ast  an  anxious  glance  at  her 
master,  leaped  down  in  terror,  and  hid  under 
the  bed  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Little  Mary  was  reproving  her  younger  bro¬ 
ther  for  “fibbing.”  ‘Now  Russell,’ she  said, 
drawing  down  her  face  and  frowning  on  the 
tiny  culprit,  ‘  Dust  you  ’member,  never,  never 
tell  one  of  your  wrong-slde-out  stories  to  me.’ 


GEOLOGY  AND  THE  DELUGE. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  keeps  carefully  abreast 
of  the  learning  of  the  day,  and  at  the  same 
time  stands  true  to  the  Christian  faith  in  its  or¬ 
thodox  form,  as  do  others  equally  eminent  foi 
scientific  knowledge.  Discoursing  on  the  Del¬ 
uge  before  a  great  audience  in  Glasgow  recent¬ 
ly,  the  Duke  first  showed  that  there  is  geologi¬ 
cal  evidence  in  support  of  a  temporary  submer¬ 
gence  of  land,  accompanied  by  vast  destruction 
of  life.  While  our  race  Is  wonderfully  silent 
concerning  its  own  early  history,  there  is  a 
universal  testimony  to  the  occurrence  of  a  great 
flood. 

There  was  hardly  a  single  race  of  civilized 
character  on  the  globe  which  hail  not  some  tra¬ 
dition  in  respect  of  the  Deluge.  After  reading 
from  a  passage  on  this  subject  from  an  article 
by  M.  Lenormant,  his  Grace  remarked  that  he 
would  not  say  that  a  universal  tradition  was 
proof  historically  of  the  event,  but  it  was  a 
strong  indication  when  it  was  so  universal  as 
this.  In  regard  to  this  particular  tradition,  it 
was  not  likely  to  have  arisen  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  There  was  nothing  that  im¬ 
pressed  itself  upon  our  human  experience, 
there  was  nothing  that  impressed  itself  so 
much  upon  our  imagination  as  the  stability  of 
the  lanii.  He  did  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that 
the  early  races  should  have  invented  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  ocean  suddenly  coming  up  over  the 
mountains  of  the  globe,  and  covering  it  to  the 
destruction  of  all  life.  It  was  not  a  physical 
fact ;  but  it  was  one  of  which  they  were  bound 
to  take  account.  If  the  Deluge  took  place,  it 
must  have  been  the  latest  event  of  the  physical 
history  of  the  globe.  One  consequenise  follow¬ 
ed  from  this,  that  they  were  not  to  ascribe  to 
the  Deluge  anything  very  old  or  very  perma¬ 
nent  in  the  structure  of  the  globe,  or  in  the 
appearance  which  we  saw  around  us.  Wo  must 
look  on  the  effect  of  the  Deluge  as  superficial 
and  transient,  and  it  was  from  an  error  in 
regard  to  this  that  scientific  men  had  approach¬ 
ed  a  subject  hitherto  with  groat  prejudice. 

When  geology  first  came  to  be  studied,  about 
100  yoars  ago,  and  when  it  was  first  noticed 
that  shells  were  to  be  found  in  solid  rocks, 
many  said  they  were  not  real  shells,  but  were 
merely  “  sports  of  Hature.”  This  was  absurd  ; 
but  when  men  gave  up  that  idea  they  said  that 
those  shells  were  due  to  the  Deluge.  That  was 
quite  as  absurd.  These  shells  formed  part  of 
solid  stone  converted  into  stone  at  the  very 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  We  had  not  in 
our  country  many  examples  of  these,  beiAuse 
most  of  our  mountains  were  made  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  rocks  in  which  there  are  few  fossils  ;  but 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  there  were  mountains 
from  top  to  bottom,  higher  than  any  we  had  in 
the  Highlands,  which  were  one  successive 
series  of  strata  of  limestone,  more  or  less  full  of 
fossils.  The  shells  in  question  wore  not  super¬ 
ficial,  but  were  mineralized.  Obviously  that 
was  the  result  of  a  long  process,  and  could 
have  had  notliing  to  do  with  what  was  called 
the  Deluge.  The  result  has  been  that  scientific 
men  had  become  prejudiced  against  the  word 
“  Deluge,”  because  in  science  as  in  other  things 
the  proverb  held  good,  “  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,  and  hang  him.”  During  a  considerable 
period  his  own  state  of  mind  was  one  of  entire 
suspense  with  respect  to  the  Deluge,  except  as 
a  h'cal  event  at  the  cradle  of  mankind.  It  was 
only  within  the  lust  few  years  that  facts  had 
been  accumulated  that  to  his  mind  proved  that 
there  had  been  a  great  submeigence  of  the 
land  of  a  great  part  of  the  globe,  that  was 
really  corresponding  with  the  human  tradition 
of  the  Deluge. 

Connected  with  the  Deluge  probably,  was 
the  submergence  of  land  at  the  glacial  epoch. 
From  what  was  to  be  seen  within  a  few  miles 
of  Inverary,  he  could  convince  any  one  that 
the  whole  of  Scotland  had  been  lying  in  the  sea 
to  the  depth  of  at  least  2000  feet.  The  teaces 
of  that  were  innumerable  in  the  immense^ul- 
dere  which  were  what  was  called  “  penflMd,” 
because  they  did  not  belong  to  the  rcxlkon 
which  they  had  been  left  by  the  ice  fafta^maB  -- 
that  great  submergence  of , the  land  coil^Hed 
with  the  traditional  Deluge?  His  own  IKn- 
ion  wa.s  that  it  was  more  or  less  coiiiiTOstrtr 
with  that 'catastrophe  which  men  remembered 
as  the  Deluge.  The  first  effect  of  a  di4uge 
would  be  a  distribution  of  gravels  and  mud 
or  clay.  On  the  top  of  a  liigh  mountain  in 
the  Snowdon  range  an  immense  bed  of  gravel 
with  sea  shells  was  found  1390  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  present  sea.  The  sea  had  been  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  it  had  been  down 
to  the  level  of  the  sea  in  comparatively  recent 
times  ;  that  was  quite  certain. 

They  know  from  similar  gravels  in  other 
places  that  there  had  been  a  similar  sobmer- 
gence  all  over  England.  They  had  manifest 
evidence  that  the  submergence  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  British  Islands.  Now,  there  ^ 
was  an  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  beds  of  gravel.  It  was  doubtless  known  to 
most  of  them  that  ruin-water  contained  a  good 
deal  of  carbonic  acid,  which  dissolved  dead 
shells,  so  that  if  those  shells  were  foiyid  in 
loose  gravel  they  could  not  have  bee«  there  a 
long  time.  Geologically  speaking,  they  were 
of  yesterday,  and  they  were  therefore  brought 
face  to  face  with  this  conclusion,  that  in  their 
own  day — because  those  shells  were  the  same 
as  in  the  existing  sea — so  far  as  the  fauna  was 
concerned,  the  whole  of  tlie  British  Islands 
had  been  1400  or  2000  feet  under  the  sea.  It 
might  be  asked  why  those  evidences  were  not 
found  more  frequently,  and  he  would  reply 
that  the  process  of  re-emergence,  and  perhaps 
subsequent  glacier  workings,  would  explain 
that. 

The  effect  of  submergence  upon  the  ex¬ 
isting  map  of  Europe  would  be  a  complete 
deluge.  It  would  submerge  every  capital  in 
Europe  except  Munich  and  Madrid,  and  around 
the  former  he  was  amazed  to  see  immense 
gravel  beds.  The  effect  in  short  would  com¬ 
pletely  answer  what  they  believe  or  were  taught 
to  believe  was  the  character  of  the  Deluge. 
The  distribution  of  mud  or  brick  earth  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Rhine  had  puzzled  geologists,  but 
they  refused  with  persistent  obstinacy  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  it  the  work  of  the  sea,  although  he  con¬ 
tended  that  this  was  the  most  reasonable  ex¬ 
planation.  The  belief  he  had  formed  was  that 
the  centre  of  Europe  was  exxjupied  by  a  sea 
which  submerged  the  whole  area,  and  that  the 
mud  there  accumulated  was  washed  away  from 
the  gravel  in  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  next  question  was  that  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  animal  life,  and  they  know  that  at 
a  recent  period  in  the  history  of  the  globe  all 
Europe  was  inhabited  by  a  fauna  of  large  ani¬ 
mals,  of  which  they  had  no  representatives 
now.  Of  these  animals  the  skeletons  had  been 
found  in  thousands  in  the  gravels  and  brick  of 
and  on  Dc^ger  Bank.  It  was  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  no  agency  but  water  could  have 
brought  these  beasts  together  in  one  place,  and 
while  geologists  held  that  they  had  been  in  the 
eddl(*8  of  a  great  river,  he  held  that  they  had 
been  drown^  in  the  eddies  of  the  sea.  On  the 
coast  of  Siberia  not  only  the  bones,  but  the 
flesh  of  these  animals  were  preserved,  along 
with  the  trunks  and  stems  of  trees,  heaped  and 
piled  in  a  mass  of  confusion,  mixeiJ  with  frozen 
earth,  which  kept  together.  It  was  admirably 
contended  by  Howorth,  a  Manchester  geologist, 
that  those  enormous  masses  of  animals  could 
only  have  been  destroyed  and  piled  together  by 
a  great  deluvial  catastrophe. 

Did  that  great  catastrophe  happen  since  the 
birth  of  man  ?  The  answer  to  that  was  that 
stone  implements  made  1^  man  had  been 
found  in  the  gravels,  and  brick  earth  that  con 
talned  the  bones  of  those  great  mammalia.  O. 
that  discovery  being  made,  both  the  sdentl 
and  religious  world  rose  up  in  arms  becaus 
carried  man  too  far  back  ;  but  they  8eeme< 
forgot  that  it  might  also  carry  the  event 
ward.  Doubts  have  been  attempted  to  be, 
on  the  implements  as  the  work  of  man 
they  might  as  well  cast  doubts  on  a  wa 
the  work  of  man ;  for  while  those  rd 
found  in  the  gravel  were  clearly  shaped! 
carvings  were  actually  found  on  ivory  i 
along  with  such  bones.  With  regard 
condition  of  man  in  these  early  times, 
ed  them  to  guard  against  the  conclusi 
was  very  much  pressed  upon  them  ! 
fle  men — and  he  thought  without 
reason — viz  :  that  the  men  who  u 
plements  must  have  been  savages. 
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HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


SUNSET. 

Wearing  Aurora's  robe,  night  after  night. 

Some  radiant  spirit  rules  the  western  sky, 
Drowning  the  sun  tints  with  such  rich  supply 
Of  colors  weaved  of  unremembored  light. 

That  it  would  seem  the  Master  Painter’s  might 
Had  wrought  anew  His  palette  there  on  high. 

To  tell  the  tired  world  rainbows  shall  not  die, 
Which  first  His  pledge  of  promise  did  indite. 
Forged  newly  like  a  steel-blue  cimeter, 

The  crescent  moon  shines  keener  than  of  old, 

And  as  the  drawn  sword  of  one  armed  for  war, 
Marshals  those  hosts  of  crimson,  green,  and  gold, 
Till  underneath  the  quiet  evening  star 
The  great  review  pales  out  into  the  cold. 

—Herman  Merrlvale  in  The  Spectator. 

In  Australia  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  laborers  couched  in  such 
terms  as  these :  “  Healthy  climate,  good  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  free  schools.” 

Dr.  Peters,  the  distinguished  astronomer  of 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  writes  from 
Rome  that  he  recently  had  a  pleasant  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Poi>e.  Before  returning  home 
he  will  visit  Florence,  Italy,  as  the  guest  of 
Prof.  Fiske,  formerly  of  Cornell  University. 

Irish  Catholics  in  Ottawa  are  indignant  at 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  apparent  exclusion  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  from  his  social  circles.  Of  the 
two  hundred  guests  invited  to  the  Government 
House,  it  is  said  but  one  was  an  Irish  Catholic. 
Many  Protestants  do  not  like  this  state  of 
things,  either. 

Parties  who  contemplate  visiting  Europe  will 
do  well  to  correspond  with  Dr.  E.  Tourjee,  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  will  send  a  descriptive  pamphlet  free 
to  all  applicants.  The  Christian  Union  says: 
“  Dr.  Tourjee’s  excursions  are  the  most  satis¬ 
factory,  the  best  planned  and  conducted,  and 
embrace  a  wider  range  of  travel  than  any  other 
of  the  excursion  tours.” 

An  invalid  lady  residing  at  San  Rafael,  Cal., 
who  was  directed  by  her  physician  to  take  a 
daily  sun  bath  of  several  nours’  duration  on 
the  lawn,  has  diverted  herself  by  patient  and 
ingenious  efforts  to  tame  a  couple  of  humming¬ 
birds.  After  two  or  three  months  of  ae<iuaint- 
ance  the  little  creatures  are  now  so  trustful  as 
to  sip  honey  from  a  spoon  held  in  her  hand. 

Major  William  Arthur,  who  has  seen  a  great 
deal  of  active  service  on  the  plains  and  who 
was  an  efficient  officer  during  the  war,  bears  a 
strong  personal  resemblance  to  his  brother, 
the  President.  He  is  of  lighter  build  however, 
and  has  a  more  distinctly  military  bearing. 
He  (^ares  nothing  for  ixilitics  and  is  not  over- 
proud  of  his  brother’s  sudden  rise  in  the 
world. 

Gov.  Bloxham  of  Florhla  has  instructed  the 
State  Controller  to  collect  only  3  mills  State 
tax  this  yean  as  this  will  be  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  State  Government  and  meet  the  appro¬ 
priations  made  by  the  Legislature.  He  says 
that  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  for 
liurposes  of  taxation  will  be  fully,  if  not  over, 
$55,000,000,  an  increase  of  about  $10,000,000  iu 
one  year. 

Premrations  for  the  coming  World’s  Fair  in 
Now  Orleans  are  progressing  favorably.  Arch¬ 
itecturally  the  buihhng  will  greatly  resemble 
the  Louvre  of  Paris.  Th«  floor  space  will  be 
1,398,300  square  feet,  of  which  1,049,752  feet  will 
be  used  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  exposi¬ 
tion  will  consist  of  cotton  in  all  its  conditions 
of  culture  and  manufacture,  as  a  chief  exhibit. 
Exhibitors  will  pay  no  rent  for  space,  and 
assurances  received  from  all  the  States,  and 
from  foreign  Governments,  justify  the  belief 
that  the  exposition  will  be  an  excellent  one. 

Some  figures  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Manufacturer’s  Record  show’  that  there  are 
now  314  cotton  mills  in  the  Southern  States, 
having  1,276,422  spindles  and  24,873  looms.  In 
the  year  1880  the  value  of  manufactured  cot¬ 
ton  produced  at  the  South  was  a  little  over 
$21,0f)0,000,  while  in  1883  the  value  had  risen 
far  above  $35,000,000.  During  the  last  three 
years  and  a  half  about  twenty  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  invested  by  new  and  old  South¬ 
ern  cotton  mills  in  machinery,  the  btilk  of 
which  has  been  paid  to  Northern  and  Western 
manufacturers  of  machinery. 

Silk  culture  is  assuming  great  imiwrtance  in 
California.  It  is  said  by  those  that  have  tried 
it  that  some  i>arts  of  that  State  are  peculiarly 
well  adai^ted  for  this  industry.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Silk  Culture 
steps  were  taken  to  import  the  best  variel  ies 
of  mulberry  trees  from  Italy  for  grafting,  and 
it  wa.s  stutv-d  that  a  large  box  of  silk-worm 
eggs  was  about  to  arrive  from  Japan.  It  was 
decided  U)  <iontinne  the  sch<x)l  of  instruction 
for  silk  culture,  if  sufficient  money  for  the 
purpose  is  forthcoming.  The  water  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Is  better  adapted  for  silk  reeling  than  that 
of  any  other  country  on  account  of  a  peculiar 
softness  which  characterizes  it,  and  its  freedom 
from  all  alkaliue  substances. 


Fish  Soup. — Two  cups  of  soup  stock ;  one 
small  cup  of  fine  crumbs ;  one  coffee-cup  of 
cold  fish,  minced  very  fine  and  cleared  of  bones, 
fat,  and  skin  ;  one  cup  of  boiling  milk  ;  one 
€^g  beaten  light ;  one  table-spoonful  of  butter, 
one  table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley ;  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste.  Skim  th»  stock  carefully,  heat 
it  to  boiling,  and  stir  in  the  fish,  add  pepper 
and  salt,  and  boil  gently  forty  minutes.  Heat 
the  milk  in  a  vessel  set  within  another,  the  out¬ 
er  one  containing  boiling  water.  When  the 
milk  is  hot  pour  in  upon  the  beaten  egg,  mix 
well,  put  over  the  fire  again  and  stir  in  the  but¬ 
ter,  then  the  crumbs  and  parsley.  Stir  two 
minutes,  and  turn  into  a  heated  tureen.  Set  a 
hot  colander  above  it  and  rub  the  soup  through 
it.  Stir  up  well  and  serve. 

Campers’  Hash. — Cut  bits  of  cold  beefsteak 
into  mouthfuls,  and  put  the  bones  and  trim¬ 
mings  which  you  have  left  into  a  saucepan, 
with  enough  cold  water  to  cover  them.  When 
the  water  has  boiled  five  minutes,  take  out  the 
bones,  and  put  in  your  bits  of  beef,  with  twice 
the  quantity  of  cold  potatoes,  cut  in  pieces,  add 
pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  all  together  for  half 
an  hour. 

Oysters  and  Macaroni.— Butter  a  deep  dish 
and  sprinkle  it  well  with  bread-crumbs.  Put  in 
a  layer  of  fricasseed  oysters,  then  a  layer  of 
macaroni  that  has  been  cooked  quite  tender, 
and  then  another  layer  of  fricasseed  oysters, 
and  so  alternate  until  the  dish  is  full ;  coat  the 
top  with  bread-crumbs,  cover  this  with  small 
pats  of  butter,  and  brown  in  a  quick  oven. 

SucES  OF  Cod  with  Cream  Sauce. — Soak  a 
salted  cod’s  tail  and  boil  in  boiling  water,  drain 
and  cut  it  up  into  slices.  Melt  half  a  pound  of 
butter  in  a  saucepan,  tliicken  with  a  little  flour, 
and  flavor  with  pepper  and  a  very  little  nut¬ 
meg  ;  when  of  a  pr  >per  substance  add  a  pint  of 
cream  and  some  finely  chopped  parsley,  stir 
over  the  fire  for  five  minutes,  add  the  slices  of 
fish,  simmer  for  ten  minutes  and  serve. — La 
Cuisine. 

CocoANUT  Balls. — One  pound  cocoanut  finely 
grated,  one  pound  of  sugar,  two  whites  of  eggs. 
Put  them  all  into  a  saucepan  and  stir  over  a 
brisk  fire  for  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  then 
turn  on  a  marble  slab  and  let  cool.  Mold  them 
with  your  ^fingers  into  small  round  balls,  the 
size  of  an  English  walnut ;  place  them  on  a 
buttered  tin  sheet  and  bake  to  a  light  brown 
tint  in  a  moderate  oven. — From  Ice  Cream  and 
Cakes. 


Action  of  Tobacco. — Dr.  Troitski  has  made 
a  number  of  observations  upon  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  temperature  and  pulse  by  smok¬ 
ing.  He  found  that  in  every  case,  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition  of  the  individual,  there 
was  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse-rate  and  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature.  If  the  aver¬ 
age  temperature  of  non-smokers  were  repre 
sented  by  1,000,  that  of  moderate  smokers 
would  be  1,008,  and  while  the  heart  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case  was  making  1,000  pulsations,  in  the 
latter  it  would  beat  1,180  times.  It  is  in  the 
latter  effect  that  he  thinks  the  danger  of  to¬ 
bacco  smoking  is  manifested. — Journal  deMed- 
ecine  de  Bruxelles. 

Misled  by  Figures. — A  clear  example  of  the 
ease  with  which  some  writers  may  be  misled 
by  perfectly  sound  statistics,  is  shown  in  the 
following :  Dr.  Guy,  the  English  statistician, 
calculated  with  reason  that  the  actual  mean 
age  at  death,  which  is  29  years  in  England,  is 
only  20  years  in  America.  A  careless  writer 
at  once  made  up  his  mind  that  America  was  a 
very  unhealthy  place  to  live  in,  as  compared 
with  England,  and  it  was  necessary'  to  Inform 
him  that  the  mean  age  at  death  depends  upon 
the  proportion  of  old  and  young  in  a  popula¬ 
tion,  and  that  this  varies  in  different  places 
and  in  the  same  place  at  different  tiaies.  It 
was  also  explained  that  the  mean  age  of  death 
is  useless  as  a  test  of  the  healthfulness  of 
trades  and  professions  unless  the  age  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  living  persons  engaged  in  them  is 
known. 

Salt  for  the  Human  System. — The  London 
Lancet  conibats  the  folly  of  some  would-be 
improvers  on  Galen,  who  decry  the  use  of  salt 
as  a  food  condiment  because  it  is  a  mineral. 
The  Lancet  says  that  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium)  is  the  most  widely  distributed  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  body ;  it  exists  in  every  fluid  and 
every  solid  ;  and  not  only  is  it  everywhere  pres¬ 
ent,  but  in  almost  every  part  it  constitutes  the 
largest  portion  of  the  ash  when  any  tissue  is 
burnt.  In  particular  it  is  a  constant  constitu¬ 
ent  of  the  blood,  and  it  maintains  in  it  a  pro¬ 
portion  that  is  almost  wholly  independent  of 
the  quantity  that  is  consumed  with  the  food. 
The  blood  will  take  up  so  much  and  no  more, 
however  much  we  may  take  with  our  food  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  none  be  given,  the 
blood  parts  with  its  natural  quantity  slowly 
and  unwillingly.  Nothing  can  demonstrate  its 
value  better  than  the  fact  that  if  albumen  with¬ 
out  salt  is  introduced  into  the  iriti'StiBes  of  an 
animal  no  portion  of  it  is  absorbed,  while  it  all 
quickly  disappears  if  salt  be  added.  The  con¬ 
clusion,  therefore,  is  obHous  that  salt  being 
wholesome,  and  indeed  necessary,  should  be 
taken  in  moderate  quantities,  and  tliat  absten¬ 
tion  from  it  is  likely  to  be  injurioua 

Transmission  of  Yellow  Fevee  by  Mos¬ 
quitoes. — At  the  conclusion  of  a  long  artide 
on  the  nature  and  pathogeny  of  yellow  fever 
(Chronico  Medico-quirurgica  de  la  Hubana, 
No.  4,  1883)  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay'  maintains  that/it 
may  be  communicated  from  one  Individual  to 
another  through  the  agency  of  mosciuitoes. 
He  has  seen  under  the  microscope  spores  and 
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^nd  in  our  rardens  to  destroy  insects  and  ver¬ 
min  generally,  was  presented  and  facts  given  to 
show  that  they  are  very  destructive  during  the 
mowing  seasons  of  the  enemies  of  our  plants, 
kflowore,  fruits,  and  grain.  One  speaker  said 
that  in  view  of  these  services  the  partridge 
ought  to  be  protected  against  the  hunter  and 
the  farmer  and  his  boys  as  well ;  that  no  bird 
is  more  harmless  and  none  more  useful ;  that 
to  shoot  or  to  trap  it  for  stewing,  broiling  or 
making  potpie8,was  very  much  to  be  deplored 
and  should  be  prevented  if  possible,  and  that 
it  was  the  only  bird  that  remained  with  us 
through  the  Winter,  after  being  deserted  by  all 
others.  But  tills  is  easier  said  than  done.  Hu¬ 
man  nature,  we  are  a  little  apprehensive,  will 
need  a  trifle  of  change  and  educating  before 
this  partridge  millennium  arrives.  To  show, 
however,  how  useful  this  beautiful  and  harmless 
domestic  bird  is,  it  was  at  the  same  time  stated 
That  a  flock  of  partridges  were  seen  running 
I  along  the  rows  of  corn  j  ust  sproutiag,  seeing 
them  eng^ed  at  something  which  was  believed 
to  be  pulling  up  the  young  plants,  one  of  them 
was  killed  and  its  crop  examined,  which  was 
found  to  contain  one  cutworm,  twenty-one 
striped  bugs  and  over  one  hundred  chinch-bugs  ! 
Another  related  that  he  had  added  measures  to 
protect  the  bird,  and  that  they  had  become  so 
numerous  and  so  tame  that  hundreds  of  them, 
after  falls  of  snow,  could  be  seen  in  his  barn¬ 
yard  with  the  fowls,  where  they  were  fed.  As 
a  result  of  their  presence  upon  his  premises, 
his  wheat  crops  were  usually  abundant,  while 
in  many  other  places,  not  far  off,  the  cliinch-bug 
and  other  insects  had  destroyed  half  tlie  crop. 
This  suggestion  is  worthy  the  consideration  of 
farmers,  and  if  practicable  it  ought  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed.  Of  course  when  the  birds  had  greatly 
multiplied  there  could  be  no  ebjoction  to  trap¬ 
ping  some  for  domestic  consumption. — German¬ 
town  Telegraph. 
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EAELT  CABBAGES. 

If  you  raise  your  own  plants  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  a  h.  »tbed  the  first  week  in  February. 
The  early  Jersey  Wakefield  is  a  sure  header 
and  one  of  tlie  earliest  vaiielies,  but  of  rathtT 
small  siae.  Hentierson’s  Early  Summer  and  the 
Newark  Early  Flat  Dutch  are  much  larger,  and 
eut  a  few  days  later.  If  the  plants  are  well 
hardened  before  setting  out,  a  hard  freezing 
will  do  but  little  barm,  provided  the  plants  are 
set  deeply,  allowing  no  part  cf  the  stalk  to  be 
id^ve  ground.  The  preparation  of  the  ground 
rJqr  early  cabbage  is  a  very  important  part.  It 

ican  haiflly  be  made  too  rich,  and  a  liberal  ap¬ 
plication  of  good  ammoniated  pliosphates  is  a 
great  help.  On  good  land  cabbage  may  be 
iraised  with  comniorcial  fertilizers  alone — 1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre  is  none  too  much.  A  great 
essential  is  frequent  workings  with  hoe  and 
cultivator — once  a  week  is  none  too  often. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


House  Painting. — We  have  noticed  in  some 
parts  of  Connecticut  that  many  cottage  houses 
are  painted  green.  The  effect  in  Winter  against 
a  background  of  dark  trees,  is  not  bad.  But 
brown,  with  a  green  tinge,  is  better.  The  b(*8t 
shade  for  houses  is  the  gray  of  a  weatherbeaten 
rail,  with  tlie  trimmings  of  that  shade  of  green 
which  one  sees  in  old  moss  on  a  rail.  It  is  nat¬ 
ural  and  beautiful.  White  is  going  out  of  fash¬ 
ion. 

No  More  Smoke  and  Cinders. — After  experi¬ 
menting  for  many  years.  Dr.  C.  Holland  has 
produced  a  locomotive  engine  that  emits  no 
smoke.  It  has  been  successfully  running  on 
the  Eastern  Railroad,  between  Boston  and 
Portland,  for  three  woeks.  Its  tender  has  a 
water  tank  somewhat  larger  than  the  usual 
siz(‘,  and  within  this  is  a  tink  holding  nine 
hundred  gallons  of  crude  naphtha.  This  jind 
the  water  from  the  outer  tank  are  forced  by  a 
donkey  pump  through  small  valves  into  four 
retorts  under  the  boiler,  and  are  there  decom¬ 
posed,  the  oxygen  of  the  stejvm  uniting  with 
the  carbon  of  the  oil  at  tlie  great  heat,  and 
leaving  the  hydrogen  free.  The  fire  can  attain 
its  liighest  d^ree  of  lieat  in  ten  minutes  from 
the  time  it  is  lighted.  The  estimated  cost  of 
running  the  engine  is  aliout  six  cents  a  mile — a 
saving  of  about  forty-five  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
of  coal.  The  oil  is  entirely  consumed,  and  there 
is  no  escape  of  smoke  and  cinders. 

A  Modfjj  School  Building. — Hartford,  Conn., 
has  recently  completed  a  new  high  school  build¬ 
ing  to  replace  one  burned  two  years  ago.  The 
building  is  236  feet  by  100  feet,  two  stories  high, 
with  basement  and  attic  ;  a  clock  tower  126  feet 
high  and  an  astronomical  tower  98  feet  high. 
The  building  is  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings, 
and  the  total  cost  was  $255,000.  The  floors  are 
on  brick  arches  supported  by  rolled  iron  beams  ; 
the  si  airs  are  of  stone  on  brick  arches;  the 
heating  boilers  are  in  a  detached  building  ;  the 
walls  of  the  main  building  are  twenty  ixohes 
thick,  inclosing  an  air  space  from  foundation 
to  roof  of  four  inches  width,  and  the  entire 
structure  is  intended  to  be  perfectly  fireproof. 
There  are  ten  class  and  recitation  rooms,  play 
rooms  for  inclement  weather,  a  hall  capable  of 
seating  1,200  persons,  a  large  lecture  room, 
chemical  laboratory,  and  observatory  with 
dome  17  feet  in  diameter  containing  an  equa¬ 
torial  telescope  with  9i  inches  aperture,  from 
the  Alvan  Clark  manufactory,  at  Cambridge- 
port.  Mass. 

The  "Volcano. — Under  this  caption  the  Santa 
Maria  (Cal.)  Times  of  a  recent  date  says  :  “  We 
had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Stubblefield  on 
Wednesday  in  relation  to  the  amateur  volcano 
mentioned  in  our  last  issue.  The  burning 
mountain  is  situated  on  his  place,  and  he  sub¬ 
stantially  confirms  the  statements  made.  The 
mountain  apparently  is  composed  of  a  chalk 
rock,  which  on  the  outside  is  very  broken,  luid 
crumbles  and  ndls  beneath  the  feet.  The  fires 
seem  to  rage  all  underneath,  and  in  many 
places  an  excavation  made  with  a  common  hoe 
will  exp'tse  the  fragments  of  rocks  glowing 
with  intense  heat.  The  heavy  rains  of  last 
month  only  added  fuel  to  the  fires,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  stopping  it  until  it  has  burned  up 
I  the  supply  of  asphaltum.  In  two  or  three 
places  the  boiling  and  seetliing  asplialtnm  can 
be  seen  through  the  openings  in  the  rocks.  We 
can  readily  imagine  what  would  be  the  result 
should  the  bed  of  asphaltum  prove  extensive 
enough,  and  the  escape  become  clogged  and 
closed.  Giis  enough  would  be  genenitcd  by 
the  internal  fires  to  shake  the  world,  should 
an  explosion  take  place.  Our  theory  is  that 
the  dep  sit  of  asphaltum  is  not  extonsive,  and 
tliat  the  tires  will  burn  themselves  out  in  a  few 
weeks  more,  or  months  at  the  farthest,  and  a 
deposit  of  red  chalk  will  be  the  result,  with 
possibly  a  valuable  deposit  of  refined  asphalt. 

The  Sham  and  the  Real. — Every  good  thing 
has  its  host  of  imitators  ;  every  genuine  article 
its  Cijunterfeits.  Bad  manners  and  wicked  hab¬ 
its  have  theirs  als  > ;  but  he  who  shams  the  bad 
never  boasts  of  it,  while  they  who  ape  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  good  cr  simulate  the  genuine  never 
hesitate  to  place  the  counterfeit  before  tlie  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  most  alluring  tones.  When  these  peo¬ 
ple  imitate  they  always  ctioose  a  pronounced 
type  or  popular  subject  to  copy  from  ;  and  when 
they  elfdm  to  be  as  good  as  “  So-and-So,”  or  to 
sell  an  article  equal  to  “  So-and-So,”  tlie  public 
may  depend  upon  it  that  Mr. 
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flJaments  of  a  particular  nature  on  the  sting  of 
one  of  these  insects  that  had  just  bitten  a  pa¬ 
tient  suffering  from  yellow  fever,  and  thinks 
that  the  germs  may  undoubtedly  be  introduced 
into  a  healthy  individual  by  the  bite  of  a  mos¬ 
quito.  He  recalls  the  fact  that  these  insects 
were  remarkably  numerous  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  time  of  tlie  great  yellow  fever  epidemic  in 
1797,  and  states  also  that  tlie  same  conditions 
of  temperature  are  necessary  for  the  life  of  the 
mosquito  as  for  the  existence  and  spread  of 
yellow  fever. 

Bad  Vinegar  Prohibited. — Grocers  who  have 
lately  dealt  in  vinegar  know  how  very  hard  it 
has  been  to  obtain  pure  and  healthful  eider 
vinegar,  and  all  will  be  glad  to  see  this  law  go 
into  effect  who  are  reputable  anti  honest.  The 
market  has  b(*en  flooded  witli  b  gus  vinegar, 
made  of  Indian  niefil  and  glucose  and  colorecl 
with  burned  sugar  to  give  it  tlie  hue  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cider  vinegar.  There  is  no  reason 
for  such  frauds  as  have  been  perpetrated  in 
the  iiianiifacturc  and  sale  of  vinegar.  Grocers 
can  sell  the  genuine  article  and  make  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  Tlie  American  pi'ople  are  beginning 
to  desire  to  know  what  they  are  eating  iind 
drinking.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  the 
sale  of  white-wine  vinegar,  when  sold  on  its 
own  merits ;  but  coloriHg  it  and  selling  it  for 
cider  vinegar  will  make  its  manufacturers  lia¬ 
ble  to  prosecution. — Criterion. 
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Althongb  this  is  a  popular  variety  of  the 
apple  and  of  rather  large  size,  with  the  color  a 
brilliant  deep  crimson,  with  a  tliick  bloom,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  places  nearly  all  over  the  Re¬ 
public,  yet  it  is  strange  that  there  are  so  many 
orchards  in  whicli  it  is  not  to  be  found.  It  is 
not,  it  is  true,  a  first  class  eating  apple,  and  is 
perhaps  rather  acid,  but  there  is  scarcely 
another  equal  to  it  for  culinary  purposes,  and 
no  matter  what  the  supply  may  be  in  the  mar- 
^’t  it  is  quickly  bought  up.  It  is  as  soft  and 
Pntirely  free  from  pulp  when  oooked  as  frozen 
cream.  It  is  also  an  early  bearer,  coming  next 
after  the  Early  Harvest,  and  though  it  is  not 
an  abundant  bearer,  it  has  a  yearly  crop,  and 
llf 'JK "fP tUftlK  Vb**  productive  capacity  year  after 
l^iv,  and  Is  naturally  long  live<L  This  apple 
is  to  be  obtained  at  almost  every  respectable 
nnrsery.  _ 

FEEDIKG  PIGS. 

It  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  corn  alone  is  the 
best  diet  for  pigs.  It  is  too  heating,  and  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  albuminoids.  To  correct  this  we  imist 
add  an  article,  says  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  that 
will  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  For  example. 
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h.  'At  All  mir  8oed  la  warraated  tobefyeoh  and  true  iq 

Baine.(iofiirthat»boiildltproveotbepwloe4a«r« 

to  rcllll  ordera  pratla.  My  eolleettoa  of  veaetaUa 

Seed,  one  of  thomostextenelvetobofbaadla  aaff 

AmerleuB  Catalof^  la  a  lo^ 
gW  *  own  *ro«in«.  Aa  the  orlcfi^ 

Hr  Eellpao  iSict,  Barbauk  Potati^  Navfclb**^ 

W  Early  Corn,  the  Habbard  Hquaab,  aad  acorea  aP 

W  other  aew  Vacetablea  I  lav^  the  patronage  of  the  pajj 

^  Be.  lathonardoaa  aadaa  the  rarmaof  tboae  whoplaat 

B|W  eeod  will  he  fiMM  av  beat  advurtlacoKut. 

JAMES  I.  H.  8WE60RY,  Sedd  Crewer.  Marblehead.  M«t$. 


Find  tbr  beat  oaorketa  in  the  world 


FROM  A  CLERGYMAN  SEVENTY-ONE  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

A  clergyman  in  Cleveland,  O.,  seventy-one  years 
of  ago,  who  had  preached  regularly  nearly  every 
Sunday  for  over  fifteen  years,  says  iu  a  letter  dated 
February  8th,  1882,  a  few  weeks  after  commencing 
the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen : 

"  My  strength  was  equal  to  the  work  until  about 
a  year  ago,  when  I  began  to  fail,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  my  work,  if  not  my  life,  was 
nearly  at  an  end.  But  now  I  am  quite  a  new  man ; 
yea,  the  revitalizcr  has  introduced  new  life  into  my 
almost  dead  organs.  I  can  say  that  I  am  well,  with 
the  excoptlon  of  a  little  soreness  in  my  throat. 
Allow  me  to  give  thanks,  first  to  God,  and  then  to 
you,  for  tliis  blessed  hour  of  health.” 

Our  "  Ireatise  on  Compound  Oxygen"  containing 
a  histoiy  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of 
this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record 
of  surprising  cures  In  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range 
of  chronic  diseases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Giranl  St.,  Phila. 


Let  It  be  forever  remembered  that  the 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 


Will  be  mailed  CDCC  tO  Bll  appli«mtsandtO 
cnatomcra  of  loot  ■  nCK  yew  witbmit  ordering  h. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all. 

D.M.  FERRY  8iC0.°S. 


rait.way 

in  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  BIufTs  (Omaha),  and  that  it  is  preferred  by  all  well 
posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 


It  also  operates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  between 


OR  “NO  TENSION’  SEWING  MACHINE 
Runs  with  nne-tlilrd  the  Power  of  the  lightest 
running  machine  of  other  makes. 

HATE  YOU  THOnoCOHBY  TESTED  ITf 

WiUcoz  &  GitbiS.  11.  Co.,  658  Br  adway,  N.  7. 


WEEDING  AlTD  CULTUBS. 

If  erope  arc  not  kept  free  from  weeds  fertili¬ 
sers  are  lost,  or  do  more  harm  than  good  by 
furnishing  foo<l  for  the  weeds.  This  was  clear¬ 
ly  shown  by  some  recent  experiments  made  by 
Sir  J.  B.  Laws  of  Rotha.nstad,  where  a  plat 
of  mangels  planted  for  forty  years  on  the  same 
ground  was  miioh  more  thrifty  than  the  main 
crop,  which  had  been  heavily  matnirefi.  The 
|experimental  plat  was  kept  exceedingly  clean, 
■rhilein  the  main  cr<  >p,  owing  to  the  wet  8e.ason, 
■he  weeds  were  numerous. 


Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  Wls. :  Winona,  Owatonua.  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algoua,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Bl.,  are  among 
its  800  local  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numerous  jioints  of  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  Its  DA  Y  COACHES, 
which  aro  the  flnest  tliat  human  art  and  Ingenuity  can 
create;  Its  PALATIAL  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance ;  its  PALACE  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  aro  unsurp.asse.l  hy  any;  and 
its  widely  celebrated 

ZTOETH-'WESTEZllT  DZlTZlTa  CAZIS, 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  sliort.  It  is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  Ef^UIP- 
PEO  ROAD  IN  THE  W'ORLD. 

All  points  of  interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  Ashing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  .7,000  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly  earing 
tor  Its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  (or  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  lending  ticket  agents  sell 
them. 


1876. 

I.  M.  WEED, 
Attorney  at  Law. 


18S6. 

S.  B.  ZEIGLER, 
President  Fayette  Oo. 
Havings  Bank. 


TROY,  N.  Y., 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  Bells.  Oldest  Workmen. 
Greatest  Experience.  I.argest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  Charch  Bells.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 


FIRM  CAPITAL,  OYER  910«,«00. 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Belli  and  Chimta 
for  Churches.  Tower  Cloclit.  &c..  Ac.  Prices  and 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
I  H.  MCSHANE  &  CO.,  BJkltlmore,  Md. 


ZEIGLER  &  WEED, 
Attorneys,  Land  and  Investment  Agents, 

West  TTnlon,  Fayette  Co.,  ZoYra. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
•was.  Cbnrch,  Cbapel.  School.  Fire  Alansi 
and  other  belta’  also  tWImea  and  Peah. 

Meneely  &.  Co.,  West  Troy,  M.Y. 


Fayette  County,  Iowa  : 

q’EN  hours  from  Chicago.  Northwest  from  Dubuquo,  four 
^  hours.  Has  a  population  of  27,0(Xt:  threti  railroads;  Uf- 
teon  grist  mills;  twenty-0 ve  creameries;  nine  banks;  seven 
newspaiiers;  forty  churches ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
school  houses.  The  entire  county  is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  has  jilenty  of  timber  and  water.  Wo  loan 
money  on  cultivated  land,  in  sums,  not  to  exceed  one-third 
its  cash  value,  at  7  (Mr  cent.  {>ayable  seml-auuuaily,  net  to 
mortgagee. 

- 27  TEARS’  EXPERIENCE  IN  THIS  OOWNTY - 

During  which  time  we  have  loaned  thousands  of  dollars 
for  Eastern  capitalists.  Trust  Funds,  and  for  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  in  all  cases  prliici|>al  has  been  promptly  paid, 
and  interest  has  never  dofaulte*!.  We  respectfully  solicit 
correspondence  from  thf>eo  who  have  money  to  Invest  (who 
look  to  absolute  security  rather  than  high  Interest). 

Address  ZEIGLER  A  WEED, 

West  Union,  Iowa. 


oare  of  tliemselves.  But  the  finer  varieties 
.need  toe  best  of  care  and  eultivation.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  tills  is  given  by  a  young  orchard  of 
Lombard  plums  from  which  two  shoots,  meas¬ 
uring  respectively  fifteen  and  seventeen  inches 
in  length,  were  cut  the  past  season,  and  which 
■  bore  a  full  peek  of  well  ripened  fruit.  Ninety 
young  trees  of  tliis  variety  in  this  orchard  bore 
100  bushels  of  fniit.  Of  course,  the  owner  of 
;  this  profitable  young  orchard  gives  it  the  best 
cultivation  an<l  attention,  and  whenever  the 
common  disease  (black  knot)  is  seen,  it  is  at 
once  stopped  by  cutting  out  tlie  disi'ased  woo<l. 
It  also  gi^es  without  saying  tiiat  that  persistent 
enemy  of  tlie  plum,  the  curculio,  is  dealt  with 
in  the  most  effective  manner.  No  other  fruit 
yields  BO  much  profit  for  the  labor  spent  upon 
u  as  the  plum,  but  no  other  makes  so  complete 
a  failure  when  it  is  left  to  itself  to  struggle  witli 
enemii’s.  _ 

’  THE  C0W-B0T8. 

I  T^xas  talks  and  thinks  about  notliing  but 
I  fence-cutting  nowadays,  and  tlie  Legislature 
!  met  in  special  session  last  week  to  8«*e  what 
^  oould  be  done  about  the  business.  The  bold  and 
untrammcleil  cow-boy  has  decided  views  in 
favor  of  a  “free  range,”  and  when  ambitious 

itfisei-s  fenced  their  land  in  with  barbed 
e  tore  the  fences  down  and  lirove  his 
amed  lierds  at  will  as  before.  Unfortu- 
some  ambitious  stock-raisers  gave  a  color 
ice  to  bis  proceedings  by  fendng  in  hind 
elrs,  the  cutting  industry  made  great 
ay,  the  oow-boy  showc'd  a  general  inoli- 
to  shoot  all  pe  sons  wlio  interrupted  him, 
le  iiK-al  powers  of  the  law  looked  on  in 
.  Gov.  Ireland  was  urgwi  to  invoke  the 
arm  of  the  eitizim  soldier,  but  someliow 
io  do  it.  He  says  tliat  he  nx’elved  letters 
mlng  him  with  political  persecution  and 


It  coetB  no  more  to  travel  on  tiiis  route,  that  gives 
Arst-ciass  acoommo<tatlons,  than  lt<loe.a  to  go  by  the  poorly 
eqnlpiied  roads. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Hummer  resort 
pa|>ers,  or  other  information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  office,  write  to  the 


I  Adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 
i  tsel  r  to  a  i  I  poF  i  t  Ion  s  of  I M  body 
while  the  ball  In  tb*  coy 
pr«*S««  back  the 

i^rVlttet“pRv-*unP.«a8? 

.  vaaijT  and  night,  and  a  mdlcal  coin 
lurahle  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail  Qtf 


SCNSIBLC 

trumU 


eertatn.  1 1  in  vatiy,  i 
oulanlruu. 


6EN1  PASS.  A6ENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Choicest  Foods  in  the  World,  for 
Old  and  Young. 

Selected  grain,  nil  hulls, 
cockle,  nna  impuritiua  re¬ 
moved.  Chusiikd,  Stkam 
Cooked  and  Desiccated. 
Pattnttd.  Prepared,  as  wan¬ 
ted,  for  the  table,  in  ten 
minutes.  Saving  money.  Sav 
ing  fnel.  Saving  time.  Sav¬ 
ing  waste.  Saving  health. 
Easy  to  digest.  Being  ttl- 


REFEBENCEH  BY  PERMISSION: 

Jno.  T.  Hill,  President  Ninth  National  Bank,  New  York. 
Union  National  Bank,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fayette  Couaty  National  Bank,  West  Union,  Iowa. 

A.  L.  Cliew,  President  First  National  Bank,  Genera,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  William  Bross,  Ex-Lleut.  Gov.  of  Illinois  Clrlrago,  III. 
Hon.  Buren  R.  Sherman,  Gov.  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Allison,  U.  8.  Senator,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


RAPID  ACCUMULATION  I 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 


merican 


So-and-So”  and 
his  article  are  always  the  best  of  the  kind. 
Thus  the  siiam  is  always  proving  the  genuine 
merit  of  the  thing  it  copies. 

A  firm  of  enterprising  gentlensen  produce 
and  popularize  an  article  of  household  use, 
such  as  the  Royal  Baking  Powder,  wh<  >8e  con¬ 
venience,  usefulness,  and  real  merit  make  for 
itself  un  immense  and  universal  sale.  A  hun¬ 
dred  imitators  arise  on  every  hand,  and  as 
they  hold  out  their  sham  articles  to  the  public, 
yelp  in  chorus  “  Buy  this  ;  it’s  just  as  good  as 
Royal,  and  much  cheaper  1  ”  The  Royal  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  is  the  standard  the  world  over,  and 
its  imitators  in  their  cry  that  theirs  is  "  as 
good  as  Royal,”  are  all  the  time  emphasizing 
tills  fact.  In  their  laborious  attempts  to  show 
by  analysis  and  othei  wise  that  the  “  Snowball  ” 
brand  has  as  much  raising  power  “  as  the  Roy¬ 
al  ” ;  or  that  the  “  Resurrection  ”  powder  is  as 
wholesome  “  as  Royal  ”  ;  or  tliat  the  “  Earth¬ 
quake  ”  brand  is  “  as  pure  as  the  ^yal,”  as 


ireakfast 


For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  Agency,  Jacksoniille,  Illinois, 


.erealg. 


ready  thorcugMy  eooked. 

A.  B.  C.  WHITE  OATS.  A.  B.  C.  WHITE  WHEAT. 
A.  B.  C.  BARLEY  FOOD.  A.  B.  C.  MAIZE. 

Ask  for  A.  B.  C.  only.  (Registered  Trarle  Mark.) 

For  sale  by  oil  Grocevs.  THE  CEREALS  M  F  C  CO.. 
Sead  fee  clmUto.  8$  MITBRA  Y  8T..  NEW  TORR> 


MILL  OWNERS  SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 


We  have  a  choice  list  of  improved  (arms  for  sale,  a(  from 
$18  to  $.30  per  acre.  If  you  wish  to  sell  out,  and  go  West  to 
locate  in  a  settled  country  where  you  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  religious,  social,  and  school  privileges  that  yon 
are  accustomed  to,  and  where  the  best  of  farming  lands 
can  yet  be  had  at  half  or  quarter  their  ultimate  value,  write 
to  us,  and  we  will  furnish  all  needed  information. 

Address  ZEIGLER  k  WEED, 

West  Union,  Iowa. 


MANUFACrO  AT  MOUNT  HOLLY  H.J. 


MONEY  kSJStSiM 

K8TATB  in  81  Pan],  MinneapoUiu  and  otbet 
prosperous  cities  in  Mliinesota|M  ss  to  net  Iradet 


Far  Male  and  Exrhance,  B^wrtiS 
to  free  KEAL  LHTA'I^  JODRNAL. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  AGO.  JtiabBSBd,Vlr«lB|« 


pjER  wnujn 

nusBy  In  M.  T.  ExcbMige.  Coo- 
servsUvevalustlona  Anipleseco. 
rltles.  llyeors  successful  «xps. 
{iraoe.  The  ben  of  teferencea 


A  superb  Illustrated  $1  monthly  frea  one  year  to  all 
that  enclose  this  ad.  to  us  now  with  12c.  tor  postage. 

FLORAL  WORLD,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILL. 


▼  g  write  forOrcolsa  Addraa 

COCHRAN  &  NEWPOatrOail.  Mluu 


Lawrence, Kan.  ,<.llcrsii<  InvestofstM 
t>eft  securities  In  the  luarfceL  FIRST 
Mertoaire  LOARN  HPOM  tirnprenm 
fiirmt.  loteisgt  and  wiaelpsi  puU  entity  at 
matunty  In  New  York.  Funds  proiriwy 
placed.  lATge  experience.  Nolnases.  8*M 
tor  circDlar,  references  and  ssmplt  forms. 

F.  H.  PsRs»s,  Pres.;  J.  T.  Wsssx,  Vlw 
Pres.;  L.  n.  PnxMf.  Sec.:  Cass.  W 
OiuDR,  Treas.1  N.  F.  (tsar,  iF<l.'tcr. 


cMlis  tmo  MnMNtty  SMUrt  rtlM,  I  ean' 
luroMi  a  nMM  at  Pwnaasaiana  Paa-i 
tthra  Curt.  A  Hoiaa  TraatiMut  Na 
ehwga  for  eanauNatlon  bf  mail.  Valaa- 
btaTraaflsa  Fraa.  CartMeataafram  Datfo 
tort,  L<MsjM  Miaitlart.  BnainaM-nM 
Address  T.  P.  CHfLOtJraM^ 


Security  as  good  In  every  way  os  we  have  former¬ 
ly  had  at  7.  toans  run  3  to  5  year*.  Interest 
semi-annual.  T  per  oent  again,  probably,  after 
February  1st,  lc81.  Best  of  references  all  around 
you.  Write  at  once  for  further  particulars,  it  you 
have  money  to  loan.  '  - - 


PRATT  &  COXE, 

REAL  ESTATE  LOANS. 

.Lbsolntely  Snfe  Investments  In  first  mortgage  notes 
on  Improved  Beal  Estate  in  the  rapidly  growing  city  ot 
Minneai  ’  >ll8,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  income  than 
any  other  Sate  Seenrity.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  collected  and  remitted  In  New  York  exchange  without 
expense  to  onr  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  In  person  at  either  office.  Best  dty  referencea 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
hand. 

ELECTU8  A.  PRATT.  ROBFJIT  D.  CONE, 

Union  Nat.  Bank  Bnlldlng,  No.  7  Nassau  St.,  Room  28, 
Mlnneai.olls,  Hlnn.  New  York  City. 


_ , -  Address 

D.  8.  R.  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  Paul,  Hinn. 
[Please  mention  this  paper.] 


not  if  he  interfered,  but  thHt  he  neverthc- 
mldly  oalled  the  Legislature  together.  It 


quite  clear  what  the  law-makers  can  do  in 
remisi’s,  but  tliey  can  meet.  The  spectacle 
I  lanrest  State  in  the  Union  in  an  uproar 
I  tifter  month  trj’ing  to  establish  tlie  right 
Icitizens  to  fen(^  in  th'  ir  own  luinl,  is  in- 
Istructive. 


PENSIONS 


tor  any  disability;  also  to 
Hein.  Bend  stamps  for  JFtm 
Lmet.  OOL.  L  BINOHAM, 


MARKS,  DATCIUTO  rights, 

PRINTS,  r|l  I  rl«  I  A  DESIGNS, 
LABELS,  I  n  I  kll  I  V  I  RE-ISSUES. 
Send  dacription  of  yentr  Invention.  L.  BIA  OH  A  Jf,  Paten 
Lawyer  and  Solicitor,  Waihington,  D.  C. 


aiurney, 


Good  Pay  far  A%amta.  glOO  to  fiMMl  per  aaamf 
made  sclllBa  oar  flne  Books  A  BtUos. 

Write  to  J,  C.  McCardy  A  Co.,  Phtiadslphla,  Pa. 


LHE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1884. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Week  of  Prayer. 

It  Is  our  impression  that  the  Week  of  Prayer  was 
even  more  generally  observed  this  year  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  than  it  has  been  of  late  years.  There  was 
less  excitement  attending  the  meetings.  Years 
ago  it  was  the  custom  to  concentrate ;  this  year  the 
tendency  has  been  more  to  dispersion.  In  former 
years  one  great  meeting  crowded  to  overflowing 
and  lasting  for  weeks  in  succession,  marked  this 
annual  festival  of  prayer ;  this  year  there  were  two 
anion  meetings  each  afternoon  in  churches  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  city,  a  noonday  prayer-meeting 
at  Association  Hall,  a  ten  o'clock  prayer-meeting 
of  women  at  St.  George's  Hall,  and  a  twelve  o'clock 
woman's  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Boom  at  the 
Presbyterian  House.  Besides  these,  certain  chur¬ 
ches  grouped  together  held  union  meetings,  and  in 
addition  to  all,  many  churches  held  meetings  every 
evening  during  the  week.  On  the  whole,  therefore. 
It  seems  very  clear  that  while  we  have  missed  the 
great  Pan-denominational  assemblies  of  other 
days,  more  prayers  than  ever  this  year  have  gone 
up  to  God  in  Christ's  blessed  name,  for  the  hasten¬ 
ing  of  the  great  consummation. 

Uliic  Zwingli. 

The  echoes  of  the  Beformation  Jubilee  seem  re¬ 
luctant  to  die  away.  In  our  West  Spruce-street 
(Hiuroh  we  have  lately  had  two  capital  discourses, 
one  by  Bev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  of  the  Beth¬ 
any  Church,  on  “John  Hues,  the  Candle  of  Bo¬ 
hemia'';  and  another  by  Bev.  John  Macintosh  of 
the  Second  Church,  on  “The  Princely  Pioneer  of 
the  Scottish  Beformation '' ;  in  other  words,  Patrick 
Hamilton.  These  discourses  produced  a  deep  im¬ 
pression. 

And  on  the  2d  inst.  Association  Hall  was  crowded 
on  the  occasion  of  a  memorial  service  by  the  Re¬ 
formed  churches  of  Philadelphia,  in  honor  of  the 
four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
(peat  Swiss  Reformer,  Ulric  Zwingli.  With  Luther 
on  one  side  and  Calvin  on  the  other,  the  light  of 
Zwingli  has  been  loss  distinctly  visible  to  the  great 
mass  of  beholders  than  his  character,  talents,  and 
services  merit.  If  his  genius  was  somewhat  inferior 
to  that  of  Luther,  and  his  learning  less  deep  and 
Oomprohensive  than  that  of  Melancthon,  he  was 
quite  the  equal  of  Luther  himself  in  the  courage  of 
kis  convictions,  and  in  the  fidelity  and  earnestness 
of  his  services.  Like  Luther,  he  drew  his  inspira¬ 
tion  from  the  inspired  volume,  copying  with  his 
own  hand  the  origiiml  of  Paul’s  Epistles  and  com¬ 
mitting  them  to  memory,  and  then  preaching  the 
truths  thus  mastered  with  telling  eloquence  and 
power.  Preacher,  statesman,  republican,  patriot, 
martyr  as  he  was,  the  reader  of  his  biography  finds 
it  difficult  to  lose  sight  of  the  picture  of  him  as  he 
lies  on  his  back  on  the  bloody  field  of  Cappcl, 
smitten  to  death,  his  eye  fixed  on  heaven,  and  his 
paling  lips  moving  with  the  words  “  What  of  that  ? 
They  can  kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  kill  the 
soul.*' 

At  the  meeting  in  Association  Hall  the  Bev.  Dr. 
N.  Oehr  of  Zion  Reformed  Church  presided,  and 
made  an  address.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Porter 
of  Easton  spoke  of  “  Zwingli  as  a  Patriot,”  and  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Bishop  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  “Zwingli’s 
Attitude,  and  What  We  Owe  Him.”  The  meeting 
was  in  every  way  a  grand  success. 

Thomas  Story  Kirkbride,  H.D.,  LL.D. 

For  very  many  years,  few  names  have  been  more 
familiar  to  Philadelphia  ears  than  that  of  Dr.  Kirk¬ 
bride.  With  those  who  know  him  personally  that 
name  is  associated  with  gentle,  winning  manners, 
kindliness  of  look  and  speech,  and  eminent  purity 
of  life.  With  those  not  personally  familiar  with 
him  his  name  is  associated  with  thoroughness  of 
haowledgo  of  all  forms  of  disease. a fiecting  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  and  of  his  ability  and  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  mental  alienation. 

When  Dr.  Kirkbride  was  born  the  old  style  of 
dealing  with  suficrers  of  this  class,  though  in  some 
regions  giving  place  to  kindliness  and  common- 
sense,  still  lingered  here  and  there  in  some  of  its 
most  revolting  features.  It  was  still  the  day  of  the 
“Mad-house”  and  the  “Bedlam.”  The  hospitals 
were  mostly  jails,  and  in  the  narrow,  horrid  o,ells 
all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  were  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  utter  disregard  of  cleanliness  or  decency, 
and  the  treatment  was  less  human  than  that  of 
wild  beasts  in  menagerie  cages  in  our  day. 

The  first  provision  made  in  America  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  insane  was  made  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital,  as  early  a.s  1751,  when  a  sepa¬ 
rate  department  was  established  for  this  purpose. 
Finding  at  length  that  the  space  in  the  city  hospi¬ 
tal  was  too  cramped  for  anything  like  efficiency 
and  hopefulness  in  the  treatment  of  these  patients, 
a  lot  of  ground  was  purchased  in  the  extreme  west 
of  the  city  embracing  one  hundred  and  eleven  acres, 
upon  which  grounds  now  stand  two  groat  ranges  of 
buildings,  capable  of  accommodating  a  very  large 
numl>er  of  paUtmts.  These  buildings  embrace  in 
their  arrangements  and  surroundings  everything 
that  experience  has  shown  to  bo  desirable  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  troubles.  Tliere  is  a  work¬ 
shop,  a  library,  a  reading-room,  and  a  museum. 
Those  buildings  were  erected  in  accordance  with 
oarefully  prepared  plans  furnished  by  Dr.  Kirk¬ 
bride,  and  although  so  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  was  erected,  these  buildings  have 
been  found  so  complete  as  to  furnish  models  for 
like  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Of  this  vast  institution  Dr.  Kirkbride  was  “  phy¬ 
sician  in  chief  and  superintendent,”  elected  and  re¬ 
elected  thereto  “without  suggestion  or  thought, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  Managers  of  the  Hospital 
or  of  the  public,  that  a  more  efficient  or  faithful 
administrator  of  the  duties  of  this  important  place 
could  bo  found.”  His  works  upon  diseases  of  the 
mind  and  treatment  of  the  insane  are  text-books 
upon  hospital  management,  and  upon  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  needs  of  those  afflicted  with  mental 
troubles. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  loaves  a  widow,  the  sister  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  Butler,  Esq.,  LL.D.  of  New  York  city, 
and  four  children.  Dr.  Kirkbride  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Orthodox  Friends ;  he  was  a  man 
of  devout  and  truly  Christian  spirit.  The  funeral 
services  held  in  the  Friends  Meeting-house  in 
Twelfth  street  were  of  the  simple  reverent  style 
oharaeterLstic  of  that  excellent  body  of  Christian 
poople.  The  sentiments  of  the  various  speakers 
were  pervaded  with  the  very  spirit  of  evangelical 
doctrine. 

Strickland  EneaM. 

The  city  of  rhiladelphia  and  the  Presbj'terian 
Church  is  again  cAlled  to  mourn  the  departure  of 
one  of  those  excollent  characters  who  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth.  For  naany  years  Mr.  Kneass  has  lived 
among  the  poople  of  this  city  an  able,  active, 
business  man,  a  model  character  in  both  public  and 
private  life.  Over  thirty-five  ytiars  ago  Mr.  Kneass 
as  engineer,  accompanied  his  lifelong  friend,  J. 
Edgar  Thompson,  Chief  Engineer,  in  the  then  gi¬ 
gantic  attempt  to  belt  the  Allegheny  mountains 
with  the  iron-rail  and  make  way  for  those  stupend¬ 
ous  trains  that  now  bear  passengers  and  merchan¬ 
dise  so  swiftly  up  and  over  and  down  those  rugged 
paths.  Afterward  he  vras  for  many  years  Chief 
Engineer  and  Surveyer  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Two  bridges  now  spanning  the  Shuylkill,  one  at 
Chestnut  street  and  one  at  South  street,  are  the 
product  of  his  plans.  For  more  than  ten  years  he 
has  acted  as  Assistent  to  the  President  of  the  Penn- 
syivania  Railroad.  And  it  is  something  to  say  of 
a  man  in  those  days  when  malversation  in  office  is 
so  common  that  in  all  his  course  of  official  service 
bis  conduct  has  not  only  been  above  suspicion  but 
in  every  sense  highly,  nobly  commendable.  At  his 
faneral  Dr.  McCook,  his  i)a-<tor,  said  with  heartfelt 
emphasis  his  lif-  was  one  “  untarnished  by  dishon¬ 
or,  unstained  by  corruption,  honorable,  upright, 
true!  Alwaj’s  in  his  conduct  judgment  was  laid  to 
the  line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet.  He 
koste<i  his  principles  as  severely  as  he  did  the  mate¬ 


rials  wrought  into  his  bridges,  and  they  stood  the 
strain  of  every  temptation.” 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Kneass  made  a 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  since  that  time 
“  his  place  in  his  pew  in  church  was  never  vacant 
except  when  unavoidably  detained,  and  outside  of 
his  immediate  family  circle  none  will  miss  his 
friendly  presence  and  his  helpful  counsel  more  than 
his  pastor.” 

When  such  a  man  is  taken  from  us  we  have  abund¬ 
ant  reason  to  “  lay  it  to  heart,”  by  thanking  God 
for  the  boon  of  such  a  life;  by  taking  care  to 
cherish  and  honor  those  like  him  who  are  still 
spared  to  us,  and  to  pray  to  God  to  replenish  with 
such  characters,  the  ranks  ever  thinning  under  the 
shafts  of  death.  WiLiiiAH  P.  Breed. 


PERSONAL.  AND  NEWS  ITEIIIS. 

The  payment  of  the  public  debt  is  $455,000,000  in 
advance  of  the  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund  act. 

An  increase  of  160,000  in  population  for  Dakota 
is  claimed  by  Gov.  Ordway,  for  the  year. 

Ethan  Allen’s  sword,  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
Mrs.  Hopkins  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  offered  to  the 
State  of  Vermont  for  $1,000. 

It  is  stated  that  $40,796,613  was  the  original  cost 
of  the  92  vessels  in  the  navy,  and  $41,200,822  have 
been  paid  for  patching  them  up. 

The  city  of  New  London  is  to  celebrate  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  its  incorporation,  which  falls  this  year, 
in  a  fitting  manner. 

A  committee  of  leading  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
headed  by  Gen.  Shennan  are  in  charge  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  subscriptions  to  the  Bartholdi  pedo-stal  fund 
which  are  being  made  there. 

It  is  given  out  that  Gen.  Grant  will  visit  China 
as  the  guest  of  his  autobiographer,  Gen.  Adam 
Badeau,  w’ho  is  now  Consul-General,  should  he  re¬ 
cover  from  his  Injuries  before  February  sets  in. 

The  Senate  refused  on  the  18th  by  a  vote  of  thir¬ 
ty-nine  to  twenty,  to  ratify  the  Mexican  treaty,  a 
two-thirds  vote  l>eing  re<iuired.  A  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  is  pending. 

The  House  Postal  Committee  has  made  a  favora¬ 
ble  report  on  Mr.  Skinner’s  bill  providing  for  the 
issue  of  a  special  stamp,  which  when  attached  to  a 
letter  in  addition  to  the  regular  drop-letter  postage, 
will  entitle  the  missive  to  immediate  delivery  up 
to  midnight. 

A  stringent  anti-Chinese  hill  will  be  introduced 
in  the  British  Columbia  House,  declaring  it  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  Chinamen  to  enter  British  Columbia,  and 
imposing  an  annual  tax  to  be  fixed  by  the  House, 
on  all  Chinese  over  fourteen  years  old. 

Mrs.  Valeria  Stone,  who  died  on  the  15th  from  the 
effects  "of  a  fall  which  occurred  a  month  ago,  will 
be  gratefully  remembered  as  having  given  more 
than  $400,000  to  colleges  and  female  seminaries 
during  the  past  few  years. 

Speaking  at  the  Clover  Club  banquet  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  Tuesday  evening.  General  Sherman  said 
that  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  hoped  to  see 
no  more  war,  no  more  shooting,  no  more  maiming, 
or  of  giving  pain,  even  to  feelings. 

The  Mas.sachusetts  Board  of  Health  finds  40  per 
cent,  of  the  drugs  sold  in  Boston  are  adulterated, 
and  out  of  five  samples  of  laudanum  only  one  was 
pure.  Investigations  at  Now  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  have  shown  like  conditions  prevalent. 

Mr.  William  Sisson  and  wife,  of  Poilsmouth  R.  I., 
have  just  celebrated  the  sixty-eighth  anniver.sarj’ 
of  their  wedding  by  a  renunion  of  their  friends  in 
the  house  in  which  they  have  resided  all  the  years 
of  their  married  life. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Neeley  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  is  ly¬ 
ing  in  a  trance.  She  was  laid  out  for  dead,  her 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  and  the  coffin-lid  was 
about  to  be  screwed  on  on  Monday,  when  it  was  dis- 
covere<l  that  she  was  alive. 

At  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  Christmas  Eve,  the 
Mexican  Catholic  clergy  walked  in  shepherd’s  cos¬ 
tume,  with  gayly  decorated  crooks  and  jingling 
bells,  visiting  the  babe  of  Bethlehem  in  many  i)ri- 
vate  houses,  and  finally  celebrating  nddnight  mass 
in  the  cathedral.  This  is  an  old  Mexican  custtim. 

A  committee  of  the  Lynehburgh  (Va.)  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recently  reported  that  in  1868  (three 
years  after  the  war  had  closed)  the  assessed  vahie 
of  properly  in  that  city  was  but  little  o\er  $3,000,- 
000,  while  it  is  now,  according  to  assessment,  in 
excess  of  $12,000,000. 

An  old  farmer  living  in  the  mountains  of  West 
Virginia  recently  took  two  negro  men  to  Staunton, 
\Ja.,  and  tried  to  .sell  them.  He  had  gone  on  in  the 
wilderness  in  half  savage  fashion,  knowing  almo.st 
nothing  of  what  the  world  diil,  had  no  notion  that 
slaves  were  freed,  and  made  his  first  journey  in  a 
generation  to  dispose  of  surplus  stock  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  good  faith. 

Mrs.  George  Kilmer  died  at  Ballston,  N.  Y., 
Wednesday,  agcvl  89.  She  is  surv  ived  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  has  passed  his  95th  birthday.  The  couple 
were  married  in  1819,  and  began  that  year  to  keep 
house  in  the  old  homesb'ad  wdiere  Mrs.  Kilmer 
died.  They  have  never  been  separated  but  om-e  in 
71  years,  and  then  for  a  night  only. 

The  official  record  of  the  death  of  a  young  girl 
in  Brighton,  Ma.s8.,  filed  in  the  Registrar’s  office, 
gives  as  the  cause  of  death  :  “  Primary — due  to  the 
Bo.ston  school  system  of  ‘cramming,’  too  much 
study  and  brain  work,  duration  six  months ;  sec¬ 
ondly — congestion  of  the  brain,  resulting  in  coma, 
duration  13  days.” 

Among  the  graduaUvs  of  Princeton  College  have 
been  one  President  of  the  United  States,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  one  Chief  Justice,  four  As.sociate  Jus¬ 
tices,  five  Secretaries  of  State,  four  So<*retaries  of 
the  Navy,  five  Attorney-Generals,  more  than  120 
Judges  of  Slate  courts,  more  than  150  members  of 
Congress,  and  tw’enty  foreign  ambassadors. 

Another  Whibv  Star  steamer,  the  Germanic, 
broke  her  shaft  last  week.  She  left  Queenstown 
Jan.  2d  for  New  York,  and  on  the  11th  was  seen 
returning  to  that  place  under  sail.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  the  Celtic  and  Germanic  should  each 
break  her  shaft  within  a  month,  after  the  six  years 
of  immunity  from  any  accident  which  tin-  line  ha<l 
previously  enjoyed. 

The  fourth  class  at  West  Point  which  enteretl  122 
in  number  has  dropped  to  90,  the  Secretary  of  War 
having  lately  dismiasetl  19  for  deficiency.  John  H. 
Aif'xander  the  colored  cadet,  ranks  third  in  French 
and  averages  65  in  all  his  studies.  He  is  a  good 
scholar  and  is  much  respected  for  .seeming  to  feel 
that  his  position  depends  not  on  his  color,  but  u)>on 
his  fidelity  as  a  cadet. 

There  were  so  many  vessels  wrecked  on  the 
great  lak*;s  in  1883,  that  the  loss  to  insurance  com¬ 
panies  is  reckoned  at  $950,000  above  premium  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  balance  wsvs  on  the  wrong  side  in  ev¬ 
ery  city  except  Milwaukee,  which  has  notoriously 
the  best  fleet  of  any.  There  the  premiums  amount¬ 
ed  to  $100,000  and  the  losses  $75,000,  and  the  costs 
and  expenses  will  make  the  amounts  nearly  even. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  manufacture  of  glucose, 
has  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  that  it  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  cane  sugar. 
As  an  Industry  it  has  reached  large  proportions  in 
the  United  States,  twenty-nine  factories  with  an 
estimated  capital  of  $5,0(X),000,  consuming  about 
40,000  bushels  of  com  daily,  and  producing  grape 
sugar  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000  annually. 

A  young  lad,  Robert  Lightheart,  who  leapevl  from 
the  third  stoiy  of  a  burning  factor}-  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  last  November,  and  miraculously  escaped 
without  injury,  while  standing  recently  in  the  door 
of  the  store  where  he  is  employed,  felt  his  ankle 
give  way  under  him  and  fell.  Upon  examination  it 
was  found  that  his  leg  was  broken  just  above  the 
ankle.  The  circumstance  is  almost  unaccounta¬ 
ble,  and  goes  to  show  how  one  may  escape  unhurt 
from  what  would  seem  certain  death  and  yet  re¬ 
ceive  serious  injury  while  in  apparent  safety. 


The  Sulphur  Springs  Hotel  at  Suwannee,  Fla.,  has  ' 
been  burned.  It  was  the  finest  building  of  the 
kind  in  the  State. 

Gen.  Sherman,  writing  to  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  of  the  late  Senator  Morton,  said :  | 
“We  who  served  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Georgia,  know  that  in  Gov.  Morton  of 
Indiana,  we  had  a  friend  to  back  us  who  never 
stopped  to  calculate  whether  he  had  not  already 
filled  his  quota  of  men,  of  money,  of  wagons, 
mules,  &c.,  but  who  responded  to  our  calls  with 
every  man  and  every  dollar  which  the  law  or  the 
ingenuity  of  man  could  accomplish.” 

It  is  related  that  on  his  death-bed  the  late  Con¬ 
gressman  Haskell  of  Kansas  said  to  the  clerk  of 
his  committee,  his  personal  friend ;  “  Ed,  it  pays 
to  be  clean.  Next  to  my  God,  my  wife,  and  my 
children,  I  value  my  good  name.  Personally  I  do 
not  care  to  live ;  but  I  would  like  to  live  for  my 
family.  I  have  nothing  to  leave  them’  but  my  good 
name.  I’m  proud  of  that  name.  My  record  is 
clean,  and  my  children  can  look  back  upon  it  with 
pride.  Ed,  I’d  rather  have  the  good  name  than  all 
the  world.” 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Taylor,  who  has  a  ranch 
six  miles  west  of  the  head  of  Cattle  Creek,  in  Col¬ 
orado,  is  building  an  enclosure,  which  will  contain 
over  3,000  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  deer 
and  elk  for  the  Eastern  market,  aid  as  curiosities 
for  parks,  etc.  The  fence  is  to  l>e  sixteen  feet  higii. 
He  expects  to  complete  the  park  by  next  Fall,  in 
time  to  catch  the  deer  and  elk  as  they  come  from 
the  mountains.  He  will  leave  gates  over  the  trails, 
and  is  confident  he  can  catch  all  he  wants.  Mr, 
Taylor  says  that  young  elk  or  deer  will  sell  readily 
in  the  East  for  $100. 

There  is  one  prominent  man  in  Washington  who 
keeps  himself  quieter  than  any  mouse.  It  is  Sec¬ 
retary  Lincoln.  No  man  in  public  life  here  ever 
kept  himself  so  sen-ened  from  the  people.  He  is 
not  only  never  seen,  but  he  is  never  even  heard  of. 
He  goes  nowhere  out  of  his  own  house  but  to  his 
office  and  to  the  oval  cabinet-room  at  the  White 
House.  If  he  has  any  presidential  aspirations  he 
deserves  the  prize  for  the  seerecy  with  which  he 
conceals  them.  His  wife  goes  seldom  into  society, 
and  they  seem  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  living 
quietly  in  Washington,  though  in  the  Immetiiate 
circle  of  official  life. 

Ohio  women  have  just  finished  celebrating  the 
decennial  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
“crusade.”  The  strange  movement  began  at  Hills¬ 
boro  in  that  State  Dec.  24,  1873,  and  was  suggested 
by  Dio  Lewis.  He  lectured  there  the  evening  of 
the  23d  upon  the  “Woman’s  prayers  in  grog-shops, 
said  that  praying  in  saloons  or  in  front  of  them 
would  br«‘ak  up  their  business,  called  for  volunteers, 
and  the  next  morning  work  was  begun.  Then; 
were  then  in  the  place  thirteen  saloons,  but  when 
the  crusaders  were  stopi)ed  by  the  legal  powers  the 
number  had  been  reduced  to  four,  and  those  did 
business  very  cautiously. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Merritt  says  “the  Prohibition 
movement  is  gaining  in  strength  every  day,  the  vot«* 
at  the  New  York  State  last  election,  according  to  the 
returns,  was  about  20,000,  but  I  am  convince<l  that 
we  polled  a  much  larger  number.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  temperance  question  is  the  most  important 
political,  social  and  moral  que^stlon  of  the  day. 
The  press  and  the  pulpit  are  discussing  it  as  never 
l)eforp.  Kansas  and  Iowa  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  matter,  and  I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  others  will  follow.  The  Prohibition  par¬ 
ty  is  receiving  new  acquisitions  every  day.  Among 
the  men  who  have  recently  joined  the  ranks  are 
John  B.  Cornell  and  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fiske.” 

On  Jan.  7th  the  Supremo  Court  at  Washington 
decided  the  long-pending  Burdetto-Kstey  Organ 
Suit.  This  case  was  commenced  in  1871,  on  a 
charge  of  the  violation  of  a  patent,  and  has  been 
argued  and  reargued  in  the  coui-ts  by  the  moat  emi¬ 
nent  counsel  on  both  sides.  This  final  decision  is 
a  vindication  on  all  points  of  the  Estey  Organ  (knn- 
pany,  and  by  it  they  win  $200,000,  as  a  previous  de¬ 
cision  in  1878  awarded  Burdette  nearly  this  amount. 
We  see  it  stated  that  when  the  news  was  received 
at  the  manufactory  at  Brattlcboro  the  members  of 
the  firm  happened  to  be  out,  but  the  employes 
nevertheless  engaged  in  quite  a  little  celebration. 
Flags  were  run  up  all  over  the  factories,  and  as  the 
news  spn'afi,  congratulatory  calls,  letters,  and  tele¬ 
grams  poured  in  on  the  firm  from  every  side.  The 
feeling  about  Brattleboro  was  of  general  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

There  were  167,000  people  in  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Cremorno  Mission  last  year. 

No  more  attractive  and  instructive  popular  lec¬ 
tures  are  given  in  this  city  than  the  historical  series 
now  in  course  of  delivery  by  that  veteran  of  the 
rostrum.  Dr.  John  Lord.  They  are  alw.ays  attend¬ 
ed  by  our  best  people. 

The  so-called  “  Royal  [English]  Hand-Bell  Ring¬ 
ers  ”  are  to  give  a  concert  at  Steinway  Hall  on 
Tuestlay  evening,  Jan.  29,  at  8  o’clock,  in  behalf  of 
the  Lexington-avenuc  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  mu.sic  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  indeed  hardly 
needs  commendation  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  it. 
And  this  church,  as  we  happen  to  know,  is  doing  a 
good  work  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  it  is  much 
needed. 

There  are  3,700  Chinamen  in  New  York  city.  As 
some  are  aware,  quite  a  number  of  them  attend 
Sunday-school,  where  they  go  to  learn  the  English 
language.  It  is  said  that  many  more  Chinamen 
are  leaving  the  country  for  China  than  are  coming 
here. 

.\n  old  man,  solwr-looking  and  wear}-,  complains 
that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  twenty-five  cents  a 
day  for  carrying  a  banner  for  a  Bowery  firm.  From 
six  A.  M.  till  six  P.  M.  he  walks  the  streets  carry¬ 
ing  the  sign  of  his  employer’s  business. 

The  president  of  the  Life  Saving  Benevolent  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  re{K)rted  at  the  re<*ent  annual 
meeting  that  presentations  were  made  the  last  year 
to  sixty-one  persons  for  meritorious  services  in 
rescuing  people  from  drowning.  Thirteen  silver 
and  four  gold  me<lal.s,  and  $1,115  in  money,  were 
pres(;nt<Hl. 

“Sandy”  Spencer,  the  proprietor  of  a  large  liq¬ 
uor  saloon  on  the  Bowery,  where  he  is  an  itdluen- 
tial  citizen,  was  last  week  found  guilty  of  violating 
the  Excise  law  in  selling  liquor  on  Sunday,  and 
sentenced  by  Judge  Cowing  to  thirty  <lays  in  the 
penitentiary  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100. 

The  combinetl  effort  is  being  made  by  the  capital¬ 
ists  who  own  real  estate  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for 
the  proper  drainage  of  that  place.  The  stowage  is 
to  l)e  conveyed  by  mains  and  pumps  back  three  or 
four  milt*s  to  the  meadows,  where  it  will  be  liltereti, 
deodorized,  and  made  into  a  fertilizer. 

A  HARD  PROSPECT. 

A.  report  from  Reading,  Penn.,  says  the  miners 
in  the  iron-ore  bofls  on  the  flats  in  lower  Macunge 
are  at  present  working  for  lower  wages  than  ever 
before,  their  pay  having  been  cut  down  from  75 
cents  to  65  cents  per  day.  Most  of  the  miners  are 
married  men,  with  large  families.  They  pay  from 
$5  to  $8  per  month  rent,  $4.75  per  ton  for  coal,  and 
$4  a  hundretl  for  flour.  Their  work  is  extremely 
hanl,  and  they  arc  frequently  exposed  to  the  icy 
air  of  Winter,  and  at  times  stand  in  water.  They 
work  tm  hours,  and  at  some  places  twelve  hours 
per  day.  Many  men  have  been  compelled  to  quit 
work,  owing  to  rheumatism  resulting  from  ex¬ 
posure.  Other-s  stopped  because  they  were  dissat- 
isfie<l  with  such  wages.  Those  still  in  employment 
can  hardly  sustain  themselves.  About  1,000  men 
are  affected,  and  the  outlook  is  gloomy.  Some 
operators  pay  80  cents  a  day  to  their  men,  which  la 
the  highest  wage's.  Operators  contend  that  uidess 
labor  can  be  had  at  those  figures  they  cannot  ndne 
ore  cheap  enough  to  sell  to  furnace  men,  and  they 
will  have  to  shut  down  entirely.  Iron  ore  has  not 
been  cheaper  in  many  years  than  now. 


A  TERRIBLE  SITUATION. 

A  Bradford,  Bordel  and  Kinzua  passenger  train 
from  Wellsville  for  Bradford,  Penn.,  dashed  into 
a  stream  of  waste  oil  running  for  300  feet  over  the 
track  on  the  15th,  set  the  oil  on  fire  and  became 
enveloped  in  flames.  The  engineer  discovered  the 
oil  before  the  train  reached  it,  and  reversed  the 
lever,  but  too  late.  The  brakes  would  not  hold, 
and  the  train  dashed  down  a  steep  grade  with  the 
passenger  and  baggage-cars  a  mass  of  fire.  The 
heat  was  so  intense  that  the  windows  cracked  and 
fell  in  in  a  jiffy.  It  was  a  terrible  moment.  The 
coach  was  filled  with  piissengers,  who  rushed  for 
the  doors ;  but  the  heat  was  so  great  that  the  panic- 
stricken  people  were  driven  back,  and  forcetl  to 
jump  through  the  windows  into  the  snow.  The 
train  ran  half  a  mile  and  then  jumpe<l  the  track. 
Three  women  were  burned  to  death,  and  sixteen 
persons  were  either  burned  or  otherwise  hurt. 

THE  LATEST  DI8.\STER  AT  SEA. 

The  storj’  of  the  sudden  and  helpless  sinking  of 
the  coastwise  steamer  City  of  Columbia,  is  among 
the  most  dreadful  in  the  annals  of  shipwrecks. 
Just  fairly  started  on  her  voyage  from  Boston  to 
Savannah,  with  57  first-class  and  24  steerage  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  a  crew  of  45,  she  was  at  about  three 
o’clock  the  next  morning  off  Gay  Hoad,  a  promon¬ 
tory  forming  the  western  extremity  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  from  which  a  series  of  partly  submerged 
le<lge8  extends  out  into  the  channel.  She  had  safe¬ 
ly  passed  all  but  the  last  and  least  dangerous, 
when,  according  to  the  story  of  the  pilot,  told  to 
one  of  the  passengers  during  the  grim  hours  which 
most  of  the  survivors  spent  in  the  rigging,  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold  Induced  the  Captain  to  step  below, 
though  a  heavy  sea  was  running,  and  the  point  of 
danger  was  not  yet  quite  passed.  The  pilot  fixed 
the  courae  of  the  vessel,  and  going  to  the  smoke¬ 
stack  to  wann  himself,  stayed  there  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  and  returned  to  find  the  ship  veered  around. 
The  Captain  came  on  deck  just  as  the  buoy  was 
dlscovertKl  close  on  the  bow ;  but  it  was  too  late, 
and  the  next  moment  found  them  hard  upon  the 
rocks.  The  ship  keeled  over,  and  was  washed  by 
the  waves  so  soon  after  the  first  alarm  that  proba¬ 
bly  a  number  of  the  passengers  were  drowned  be¬ 
fore  they  could  escape  from  their  cabins;  many 
others  were  wasln3d  from  the  deck,  a  dozen  or  so 
succeeding  in  getting  away  in  the  boats,  and  about 
forty  took  to  the  rigging,  most  of  them  to  cling 
there  with  frozen  limbs  till  they  dropped  exhausted 
into  the  sea,  while  a  few  with  more  endurance  wait¬ 
ed  through  the  long  morning  till  lifeboats  appear¬ 
ed,  which  were  only  to  be  reached  by  a  cold  plunge 
and  a  strong  swim.  Twenty-one  persons  thus  es¬ 
caped.  On  the  20th  a  tugboat  succeeded  in  landing 
at  Gay  Head  Light,  where  ten  persons,  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  were  round,  they  having  landed  two 
of  the  boats  there,  (luite  exhausted.  Another  man. 
Captain  Vance  of  North  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  was 
rescued  from  a  water-filled  lifeboat  which  was 
found  tossing  about  on  the  waves,  with  the  appa¬ 
rently  lifeless  form  of  a  man  in  it.  Life,  however, 
was  not  extinct,  and  he  was  resuscitated.  The 
final  summing  up  of  the  disaster  places  the  loss  of 
life  at  101.  Twelve  of  the  eighty  odd  passengers 
were  saved,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  the  crew 
of  forty-five. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  Lrtindon  authorities  are  taking  a  very  posi¬ 
tive  staml  against  the  prevalent  evil  of  gambling  in 
fashionable  clubs,  and  have  issued  a  summons 
against  a  number  of  men  prominent  in  aristocratic 
and  political  circles,  to  answer  for  allowing  the 
game  of  baccarat  to  be  played  at  the  Park  Club  for 
largo  stakes.  The  club  will  dispute  the  legality  of 
the  prosecution  through  eminent  couns*;!,  but  the 
Government  intend  to  press  the  charges  against  * 
all,  and  the  betting  act  is  to  bo  work<‘d  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  j 

Socialistic  discussions  are  still  rife  in  London, 
an*l  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  taken  iij)  the  cudgels 
against  the  prevailing  flood  which  has  come  in  with 
the  advent  of  Mr.  George.  He  announces  a  series 
of  lectures  against  socialism,  and  challenges  the 
leading  socialists  to  meet  him  on  the  platform  and 
<liscuas  the  que.stion.  With  regard  to  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  announces  his 
intention  of  adininistoring  the  oath  to  himself,  and 
then  claiming  his  .seat. 

The  Paris  Temps,  in  an  editorial  discussing 
Henry  Gorge's  lectures,  says  it  is  already  evident 
that  he  must  renounce  all  hope  of  exercising  any 
serious  inlluence  ui>on  the  erlucated  ndnds  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  O.  Reay  has  been  ele(!ted  to 
the  rectoi’ship  of  St.  Andrews  University,  the  place 
fleclinod  by  Mr.  Lowell. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  promiseci  to  devott*  consider¬ 
able  time  and  energy  at  the  next  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  repe.al  of  the  law  prohibiting  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister.  But  eletdoral  reform 
is  announced  by  him  as  the  first  subject  to  l;o  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  coming  ae.ssion  of  Parliament.  Re¬ 
form  of  the  corporation  of  London  is  another 
measure  to  be  brought  up,  and  the  Liberal  party 
have  long  been  agrwd  that  Gog  and  Magog,  the 
cumbersome  red  tape  and  the  meaningless  mum¬ 
mery  which  was  so  emphatically  decried  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  Lord  Mayor’s  procfession,  must 
go.  One  proposal  is  to  extend  the  election  of 
Mayor  and  Ahlermen  to  the  whole  rate-payers  of 
London.  Another  is  to  abolish  these  offices  entire¬ 
ly,  and  to  transfer  the  chief  dutias  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  rest  to  different  departments.  Mr. 
Chamlan-lain  is  believed  to  favor  this  latter  pro¬ 
posal. 

The  Government  found  it  necessary  to  su.spend 
several  of  the  meetings  proposed  in  Ireland  last 
week,  in  order  to  avoid  collisions  between  the  Na¬ 
tionalists  and  Orangemen. 

In  his  speech  at  Newcastle  on  the  15th,  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  said  that  the  Government  would  not  con¬ 
sider  its  task  complete  until  Irishmen  po-ssess  the 
•same  rights  and  privileges  as  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen. 

The  boring  of  the  tunnel  under  the  Mersey  river, 
connecting  the  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  shores  at 
Liverpool,  was  accomplished  this  we<ik,  the  work¬ 
men  from  both  sides  of  the  river  meeting  and  con¬ 
versing. 

Queen  Victoria’s  New  Year  gifts  to  8.50  poor  peo¬ 
ple  of  Windsor  and  Clemer  consisted  of  joints  of 
meat,  varying  from  three  to  six  pounds  in  weight, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  family. 

Tom  Thumb,  Mr.  Barnum’s  white  elephant,  re¬ 
ceived  a  thousand  invited  guests  in  London  on 
Saturday. 

The  British  revenue  for  the  past  year  amounted 
to  £90,03.5,522.  This  is  a  net  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  of  £3,690,064.  With  the  exception  of 
miscellaneous  receipts,  which  show  a  decrease  of 
£230,843,  there  is  an  increase  in  every  branch  of 
revenue,  including  £2,838,009  from  the  property 
and  income  tax,  £.352,000  from  the  customs,  £300,- 
788  from  stamps,  £290,000  from  the  postofflee,  £60,- 
000  from  telegraphs,  and  £51,000  from  house  duty. 

Minister  Lowell  has  accepted  an  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  insti¬ 
tute. 

The  National  C-onvention  in  Scotland  have  now 
under  consideration  a  proposal  for  a  new  govern¬ 
ing  department.  The  present  system  is  vigorously 
assailed  as  defective  and  inefficient.  The  idea  is  to 
I  give  this  department  greater  local  powers,  so  as  to 
relieve  Parliament  and  the  central  authority  from 
I  many  questions  which  can  be  much  better  decided 
I  on  the  spot  by  a  competent  council.  This  is  the 
first  step  toward  the  policy  of  decentralization 
'  shadowed  out  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  recent 
j  speeches. 

j  The  Spanish  Ministry  was  defeated  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  on  the  17th,  Senor  Sagasta’s  coun¬ 
ter  address  in  reply  to  the  King’s  speech  being 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  221  to  126.  The  Cabinet  ac- 
'  cordingly  resignol,  and  the  Conservatives  come 


into  power  with  Senor  Conovas  del  Castillo  at  their 
head. 

M.  Bartholdi  is  in  high  spirits  over  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  statue  and  the  prospect  of  the  raising 
of  the  fund  for  the  pedestal.  The  Burmese  embas¬ 
sy  in  Paris  recently  informed  him  that  there  was 
no  statue  of  Buddha  in  the  East  Indies  so  colossal 
^  his  Liberty.  They  said  that  his  work  ought 
rightly  to  be  called  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  M.  Bartholdi  thinks  that  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  willing  to  furnish  a  ship  to  bring 
the  statue  over,  next  Summer.  “Not  before  that 
time,”  he  says,  “  for  most  of  our  ships  will  be  away 
in  Chinese  waters  until  then.” 

The  attempt  to  introduce  a  novelty  in  Parisian 
circles  in  the  shape  of  a  yournaf^jaf/e  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  very  successful.  Such  varied 
topics  as  usually  fill  the  columns  of  a  dally  paper 
were  verbally  related  to  the  audience  by  different 
literary  men.  An  artist  sketched  certain  subjects 
of  the  day  on  a  huge  board,  and  other  pictures 
were  given  by  means  of  a  magic-lantern.  But  the 
general  opinion  declares  that  no  one  wants  to  spend 
two  hours  and  a  half  and  pay  forty  cents  for  what 
can  be  road  at  one’s  own  fireside  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  three  cents. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  at  Nimes, 
in  southern  France,  so  rich  in  Roman  remains,  it 
consists  of  a  block  of  mosaic  masonry  twelve  me¬ 
tros  in  extent,  representing  a  Roman  emperor  en¬ 
throned,  with  a  female  at  his  side.  He  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  group  consisting  of  a  warrior  with  a  hel¬ 
met  and  a  number  of  slaves.  Before  him  are  two 
figures  of  men  leading  along  a  lion  and  a  wild 
boar.  The  tesselated  pavement  is  in  perfect  pres¬ 
ervation,  and  has  escaped  any  injury  from  the 
workman’s  pick ;  the  designs  are  good,  and  the 
colors  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  applied  yester¬ 
day.  Competent  authorities  who  have  inspected 
the  mosaic  declare  that  no  museum  contains  its 
equal. 

The  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  King  of  Sweden  as  translat¬ 
ed  into  the  language  of  his  country.  It  will  now 
be  used  in  churches  and  schools  throughout  the 
country,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Synod,  which  met  a  short  time  ago. 

Prince  Bismarck  is  now  in  better  health  than  for 
many  years. 

The  funeral  of  Herr  Lasker  will  be  conducted  on 
a  grand  scale  at  Berlin.  Numerous  societies  in  all 
parts  of  Prussia  have  decided  to  send  deputations 
to  it.  A  committee  has  been  formed  to  establish  a 
Lasker  foundation  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Prof.  Virchow  of  Berlin,  condemns  as  utterly 
illogical,  unnecessary,  and  unjustifiable  from  sanita¬ 
ry  reasons,  the  present  prohibition  against  Ameri- 
<!an  pork  in  Germany  and  France.  He  thinks  that 
local  control  by  microscopic  examination  would  be 
an  ample  safeguard. 

Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs  of  Har\’ard  University  is 
the  first  American  who  has  over  been  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  German  Chemical  Society  in  Berlin. 

Among  the  scientific  results  of  the  Greenland  ex¬ 
pedition  Baron  Nordenskjold  mentions  the  dis- 
<iovory  that,  contrary  to  the  accepted  belief,  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland  is  washed  by  cold  water, 
while  a  greatly  heated  current  coming  from  the 
south  runs  along  the  east  coast  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  only.  This  current  must  exercise  a 
great  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  east  coast, 
which  may  be  more  moist,  but  is,  in  the  Baron’s 
opinion,  not  colder  than  that  of  the  west  coast. 

A  groat  find  was  secured  on  December  29th  in 
Rome,  in  the  course  of  excavations  at  tlie  House  of 
the  Vestals,  consisting  of  another  full-length  statue, 
of  rather  more  than  life-size,  but  with  the  head  and 
hands  wanting ;  the  torno  of  a  third,  from  the  neck 
to  below  the  waist ;  the  right  knee  of  a  fourth ;  a 
beautiful  bracelet,  or  small  necklace,  of  alternate 
rings  of  gold  and  uncut  amethysts,  with  clasp  com¬ 
plete;  four  more  pe<le8tal3  of  statues  of  superior 
Vestals  with  Inscriptions,  and  an  interesting  in¬ 
scription  relating  to  the  Cnstra  Pererjrina. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Rassian  people  can  neither 
read  nor  write. 

The  Russian  budget  for  1884  e.stimates  a  deficit 
of  3,406,662  rubles  (almut  $2,843,000),  which  the 
Government  proposes  to  cover  by  new  taxes. 

Fourteen  thousand  men  are  now  at  work  upon  tiie 
Panama  canal.  The  dry  season  has  sot  in,  and 
there  are  hoj)es  that  much  progress  will  bo  made 
this  year. 

The  last  stronghold  of  the  revolution  in  Hayti  is 
broken.  Miragoane  surrendered  to  tlie  Government 
on  January  10th. 

Mr.  De  Loon,  an  Americian,  has  presented  to  the 
Porte  a  scheme  for  a  ship  railway  from  El  Arish,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wa<iy-.4re(3sh  or  “  River  of  Egypt,” 
near  the  boundry  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  to  the 
River  Akalah,  whicli  empties  into  the  Red  Sea. 

Mr.  (iapmael.  Superintendent  of  the  Toronto  Ob¬ 
servatory,  received  on  the  17th  a  dispatcli  from 
Melbourne,  Australia,  announcing  the  discovery  of 
a  comet  moving  rapidly  southeast.  The  comet 
when  first  seen  was  forty  degrees  south  of  the 
equator  and  thirty-four  degrees  east  of  the  first 
point  in  Pisces.  It  is  barely  above  the  horizon,  and 
directly  South  in  the  early  evening,  but  it  is  unlike¬ 
ly  that  witli  the  aid  of  a  telescope  it  can  be  detect¬ 
ed  in  our  latitude.  After  its  passage  around  the 
sun,  possibly  it  may  ai)pear  in  our  sky. 

EVE.NTS  IN  EGYPT. 

Gen.  “  Chinese”  Gordon  started  on  the  19th  from 
London  for  Egypt:  and  it  is  understood  that  his 
mission  is  to  report  upon  the  military  situation  in 
the  Soudan,  and  to  provide  in  the  best  manner  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  safety  of  the  European  population  at 
Khartoum,  and  the  several  Egyptian  garrisons; 
also  to  conduct  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  seaboard. 

It  was  reported  on  the  19th  that  negotiations  had 
been  opened  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  The 
latter  demands  the  session  by  Egypt  of  the  Bogos 
territory  and  the  port  of  Mas.sowah,  which  adjoin 
the  northeastern  boundary  of  Abyssinia,  under  a 
threat  of  war  with  Egypt  if  this  demand  is  refused. 
Egypt  is  willing  to  cede  the  territory  of  Bogos  and 
the  port  of  Zouilla,  which  is  south  of  Massowah,  on 
condition  that  Abyssinia  shall  operate  against  El 
Mahdi.  This  arrangement  is  regarded  as  probable. 

The  reports  from  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Soudan 
country  are  very  threatening.  The  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Blue  Nile,  according  to  a  dispatch  of 
the  15th  from  Khartoum,  have  declared  for  El 
Mahdi,  and  ho  is  to  be  joined  by  Sheikh  Senussi, 
whose  influence  is  very  groat  along  the  whole 
North  African  littoral  to  Egypt,  throughout  the 
Syrian  desert,  and  among  the  Arab  tribes  bordering 
upon  the  Suez  Canal.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  Sou¬ 
dan  insurgents  have  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  gar¬ 
risons  in  the  Province  of  Sennaar,  and  have  render¬ 
ed  the  river  Nile  impassable  below  Deum  by  sink¬ 
ing  boats  in  the  channel.  The  relief  of  Sinkat  was 
considcr*Kl  hopeless,  as  27,000  rebels  are  reported 
between  there  and  Suakim. 

The  Economic  Committee  reconty  appointed  by 
the  Khedive  recommends  the  discharge  of  1,500  na¬ 
tive  officials. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  explorer  Henry  M.  Stanley 
has  left  Stanley  Falls  for  the  river  Nile,  with  a 
view  to  proceed  down  that  stream  to  Cairo.  The 
state  of  the  country  renders  any  such  route  danger¬ 
ous,  if  not  impossible. 

FRANCE  AND  CHINA. 

Thus  far  China  has  submitted  to  a  surprising 
amount  of  bullying  from  France,  which,  however, 
is  probably  owing  to  the  fear  of  internal  troubles 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  and  a  consciousness  of  being 
unprepared  for  a  great  conflict,  as  much  as  to  any 
extraordinary  meekness  of  the  Celestials.  Though 
there  are  some  reports  of  the  mobilization  of  Chi¬ 
nese  troops,  the  Imperial  Government  has  token  no 
action  except  to  declare,  at  the'Instigation  of  the 
English  Charge  d’  Affaires  at  Pekin,  that  China  will 
be  satisfied  if  France  will  rest  content  after  taking 


Bac-Ninh;  and  It  is  reported  that  the  Chinese 
forces  at  that  place  have  been  withdrawn  twenty- 
five  leagues  to  the  northward.  After  Bac-Ninh  is 
taken,  it  is  thought  the  United  States  will  step  in 
as  mediator  between  France  and  China. 

The  French  in  Tonquin  are  actively  preparing  to 
march  upon  Bac-Ninh,  and  are  quite  resolved  to 
negotiate  no  further  with  China  till  that  place  is 
taken. 

RELIEF  EXPEDITION. 

The  President  transmitted  to  Congress  on  the 
17th  a  letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  another  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Smith’s  Sound  for  the  relief  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Greely’s  party,  and  a  special  message  recom¬ 
mending  that  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  b|e 
made  at  once.  The  Greely  Relief  Board  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  control  of  the  expedition 
shouid  be  committed  to  the  Navy  Department,  and 
that  it  is  indispensabie  that  it  should  be  on  the 
ground  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  There  is  no 
record  of  a  vessel  having  passed  Cape  York,  the 
northernmost  point  of  Melville  Bay,  before  June 
1st,  and  therefore  the  expedition  should  arrive  at 
Uppemavik,  the  most  northern  Danish  settlement 
In  Greenland,  not  later  than  May  20,  and  should  be 
fitted  and  in  complete  readiness  to  leave  New  York 
not  later  than  May  1st.  The  Board  recommends 
the  immediate  purchase  of  two  full-powered  steam- 
whalers  or  steam-sealers,  of  from  500  to  600  tons 
displacement,  and  that  these  vessels  should  be 
thoroughly  equipped  with  boats  and  sleds.  The 
Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Navy  endorse  these 
plans,  and  further  propose  that  a  smaller  and  less 
complete  equipped  vessel  be  dispatched  as  an  ad¬ 
vance  ship,  which  may  be  able  to  take  greater  risks 
in  early  Spring  navigation  than  would  be  consider¬ 
ed  justifiabie  in  the  case  of  the  two  steam-sealers, 
upon  which  the  ultimate  success  of  the  expedition 
may  depend. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  Secretary 
Chandler  for  a  fitting  reception  of  the  bodies  of 
Lieutenant  DeLong  and  his  comrades,  which  are 
expected  about  Feb.  15th.  Lieutenant  Danen- 
hauer  and  Engineer  Melville  will  be  ordered  from 
Washington  to  take  part,  and  various  organizations 
will  also  do  honor  to  the  remains  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  explorers  on  that  occasion. 

Hersford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

In  Debility. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Holcombe,  New  Orleans,  La.,  says: 
“I  found  it  an  admirable  remedy  for  debilitated 
state  of  the  system,  produced  by  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  nervous  energies.” 

- - — - 

PuBK  Cod-Liveb  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  Now  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  It  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market.  ^ 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J cNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 

lEonej?  and  iSudfuesa. 

New  York,  Monday,  Jaa.  21,  1883. 

The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  an  increase 
of  $3,132,650  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $17,284,225  against  $8,674,775  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $9,674,375  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week 
of  $2,689,600;  the  specie  is  increased  $2,310,400; 
the  legal  tenders  are  up  $2,664,000;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  Increased  $7,327,000, 
and  the  circulation  is  down  $232,400. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  coium 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  f<. 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1838 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  40  40  64( 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pret .  —  —  >4} 

Amerlcau  Cable .  60  )  i55r'“**""S. 

TtRiikern'  and  MerehantH'  TaI  _ 


Bankers'  and  Merchants’  Tel .  12'Ji  ' 

Boston  Air  Line  pref . Slj 

Canada  Sou  thorn  .  62( 

Canadian  Pacific .  68j 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  lit 

Central  Arizona .  j 

Central  Pacific  .  664 

Chicago..  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg..  11 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg  pret  33i 
Cleveland,  C..  C.  &  Indianapolis....  64 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  14 j 

Oheeapeake  ana  Ohio  Ist  pref. .  23 

Chesai>eake  and  Ohio  2d  pret .  16f 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy .  121) 

Chicago  and  Alton . .  136 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  117) 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret.. . .  143 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  ...  92) 

Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret....  114) 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  A  Pacific .  117 

Colorado  Coal .  14 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western . .  1161 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal .  106 

Denver  A  Klo  Grande  24) 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute .  40 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia .  6 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pret .  11) 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette .  113 

Harlem .  193 

Houston  A  Texas  .  49) 

Illinois  Central .  136) 

Illinois  Central  leased  lin.  s .  83) 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  .  17 

Lake  Shore .  96) 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  18^ 

Long  Island .  66) 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  40) 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0 .  30) 

Manhattan  Beach  .  10 

Manhattan .  42 

Mutual  Union  Telegraph  .  16 

Memphis  and  Charleston  .  36 

HU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pref... .  33 

Missouri  Pacific .  90 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis .  16) 

Hlirneapolls  A  St.  Louis  Pret .  33) 

Metropolitan...  .  90 

Michigan  Central  .  91| 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  22 

Morris  and  Essex  .  192) 

Maryland  Coal .  19 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis .  69 

New  Jersey  Central  . 89) 

New  York  Central .  1134 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western .  86 

Norfolk  A  Western  pret .  39) 

New  York  A  New  England  .  .  16) 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western .  96) 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  pret..  69 

Northern  Pacific .  96 

Northern  Pacific  pret . —  6t) 

New  York,  Chic  A  St.  Louis .  9) 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  prof .  18) 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pref .  16 

Ohio  Central .  .  3 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  . .  .  94) 

Ohio  Southern  .  8  . 

Ontario  A  Western .  19) 

Oregon  Short  Line .  16 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation  . .  100 
*  Oregon  Rallw’y  and  Navigation...  94) 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  31) 

Oregon  Improvement .  66 

Pacific  .Mall .  68 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  13) 

Philadelphia  A  Reading .  67) 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Cblo....  181) 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  119 

Quicksilver .  6) 

Quicksilver  pref .  97 

Richmond  A  Danville  .  64) 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  99) 

Richmond  and  Allegheny .  6 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg .  16 

Standard  Mining .  7) 

Spring  Mountain.  .  31) 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  90) 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref .  40) 

St.  Paul,  Mlun.  A  Manitoba  .  96) 

*St.  Paul,  M.  and  M .  90 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  39 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret .  92) 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  .  99) 

Texas  Pacific .  19 

Texas  Land  .  138 

Texas  and  St.  Louis .  9 

Union  Pacific .  77) 

United  States  Express .  60 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific .  18) 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret....  SO 
Western  Union  Telegraph .  76) 

*  Ex  dividend. 


Facts  are  Stubborn  Thin^. 

Is  there  anything  in  any  of  the  numeroi 
advertisements  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
show  that  the  Royal  does  not  use  Ammonia  ai 
Tartaric  Acid  as  cheap  substitutes  for  Cream 
Tarter?  Or  is  there  any  charge,  or  the  sHgli 
est  insinuation  in  those  advertisements,  til 
Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder  conw 
anything  but  the  purest  Grape  Cream  of  Tafl 
and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  with  a  small  poM 
of  flour  as  a  preservative? 

Ammonia  and  Tartaric  Acid  produce  a 
leavening  gas,  which  is  not  to  be  compai^H 
the  practical  test  of  baking,  with  the  mo^H 
sirable  Carbonic  Acid  Ous  generated  by 
elusive  use  of  the  expensive  Cream  of  Xa^H 

Use  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powd^^| 
judge  for  yourself  of  its  superiority. 

tPrlnted  by  Henry  Buwell,  90~  Yeeey 


